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Under  One  Per  Cent 


Near  one  of  Moscow's  busiest  thoroughfares  on  the  other 
side  of  a  wide  square  there  is  a  house  whose  conspicuous  mark 
is  the  flashing  neon  sign  with  the  three  letters  "APN"  that  lights 
up  at  night.  You  have  to  enter  the  building  in  the  day-time  to 
understand  its  purpose. 

As  soon  as  you  step  across  the  threshold  you  at  once  find 
yourself  in  the  midst  of  clamour  and  noise.  Teletype  writers 
rattle  impatiently,  telephones  beckon  stenographers,  typewriters 
chatter  on  every  floor,  and  translators,  caged  in  cramped  rooms, 
dictate  in  a  confused  babel  of  tongues. 

The  newcomer  at  once  feels  lost.  His  only  desire  is  to  get 
back  to  the  busy  thoroughfare,  which  now  seems  so  quiet  and 
tranquil  despite  the  throngs  and  unending  traffic.  But  the  hard¬ 
bitten  visitor  immediately  realizes  that  he  is  in  a  temple,  present 
at  a  ritual. 

Rather  is  this,  though,  the  daily  ritual,  for  many  frenzied 
hours  at  a  stretch  to  that  hasty  idol  of  today,  the  Goddess  of 
News. 

Indeed,  news  about  everything  happening  throughout  our 
vast  country  and  in  every  corner  of  the  world  converges  on 
Novosti  Press  Agency  to  stream  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
again. 
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(In  Lieu  of  a  Preface) 


Nothing  can  stop  it.  News  will  whizz  through  the  ether,  tap 
its  way  along  the  telegraph  lines,  talk  by  telephone  and  fly 
with  an  airliner  to  the  wide,  eagerly  waiting  world,  to  irrigate 
newspaper  and  magazine  columns  and  flow  into  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasts. 

News  though  noisy  is  short-lived.  In  a  day  or  two,  some  of 
the  millions  of  copies  in  circulation  go  back  to  the  paper  mills 
to  start  out  anew,  while  other  millions  vanish  without  trace.  A 
small  fraction  settle  down  in  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  to  be¬ 
come  the  charge  of  the  librarian  and  archivist. 

But  suppose  we  give  all  the  news  agencies  reported  through¬ 
out  the  year  a  new  lease  on  life.  After  all  not  everything 
shelved  away  in  archives  deserves  to  be  forgotten.  Much  at  least 
does  not  merit  such  quick  oblivion.  Well,  suppose  we  pick  out 
of  all  the  time  carries  away  everything  which  deserves  a  longer 
life,  so  as  to  reproduce  the  year  gone  by  in  the  country's  life? 
May  a  book  containing  all,  that  is  worthy  of  taking  its  place 
in  a  private  library  give  this  news  its  second  lease  on  life.  And 
a  private  library  is  much  more  space  saving  than  any  public 
library. 

So  this  is  to  be  a  selection  from  all  the  news  APN  reports. 
It  should  not  be  too  big,  of  course.  But  in  1963,  Novosti  Press 
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Agency  released  more  than  33,600  dispatches  with  more  than 
20,000  over  its  own  signature.  These  were  articles,  news  stories, 
interviews,  commentaries  and  sketches,  written  by  APN's  staff 
of  professional  newsmen  or  contributed  by  factory  hands,  aca¬ 
demicians,  farmers,  cosmonauts,  writers,  artists,  and  most  of 
them,  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  related  with  life  in  the  USSR.  They 
were  published  in  hundreds  of  Soviet  papers  and  in  foreign 
periodicals  every wher e-the  New  York  Times,  Paris  Match,  Lite, 
Asahi,  The  Times  oi  India  and  Ghanaian  Times,  to  mention 
a  few. 

Were  one  to  collect  in  a  book  form  all  that  APN  releases  in 
the  space  of  a  year  one  would  need  all  the  volumes  of  the  Greater 
Soviet  Encyclopedia,  the  Britannica  or  La  Russe.  Incidentally, 
some  of  this  material  has  already  been  put  out  in  that  form-in 
1963  APN  published  85  books  and  booklets  (11  million  copies 
altogether). 

Now  how  is  all  this  to  be  compressed  in  one  book,  a  small 
one  as  that? 

Only  under  one  per  cent  of  all  the  material  could  be  allowed. 
But  even  the  finickiest  choice  produced  several  times  more. 
What  was  to  be  done? 

An  idea  and  an  adventure  solved  the  problem.  The  idea  was 
expressed  roughly  as  follows: 

"Our  book  must  give  the  foreigner  a  notion  of  one  year  in 
the  life  of  the  Soviet  people.  We  plan  to  tell  our  readers  what 
they  themselves  would  like  to  know  about  us.  So  let's  first  ask 
them  about  it.  Let's  interview  them  at  hotels,  airports,  the  nu¬ 
merous  Intourist  offices,  and  even  out  in  the  street.  Let's  write 
them  to  get  their  answer.  Let's  also  examine  our  mail  bag, 
and  all  newspapers  and  magazines  printing  APN  material  to 
find  out.  Only  when  that  is  done  should  we  proceed  to  our  book. 
So  future  readers  of  the  book  will  be  at  the  same  time  its  edi¬ 
tors,  helping  us  to  choose  the  one  per  cent  we  need." 

Another  voice  interrupted  at  this  point  to  note*. 

"If  we're  going  to  ask  all  these  people  to  cooperate,  we 
should  reward  them  somehow." 

"Do  you  mean  everyone?" 

"Well,  that  would  be  rather  awkward,  wouldn't  it?  Then  let's 
take  just  one  person,  the  first,  say,  who  comes  our  way.  And 
let's  grant  him  the  right  to  put  not  one  question  but  as  many 
as  he  likes.  Let's  also  give  him  the  opportunity  to  see  everything 
in  the  country  he's  interested  in." 

That  being  fair  and  just,  there  were  no  objections.  All  that 
remained  was  to  start  the  ball  rolling,  to  find  this  first  man, 
woman  or  child,  as  the  case  might  be.  But  he  turned  up  by  him¬ 
self.  Or  rather  he  lost  himself.  Or  rather  he  returned  up  because 
he  lost  himself.  But  to  avoid  further  confusion,  listen  now  to 
an  APN  correspondent  telling  you  how  it  all  happened. 


Pierre  “Discovers”  the  USSR 


Moscow’s  “Fleet 
Street” 


Moscow  has  won  world-wide 
repute  as  a  city  whose  inhabitants 
are  always  in  a  rush.  However, 
on  Pushkin  Square  people  prefer 
a  more  leisurely  pace.  That  may 
well  be  because  the  bronze  statue 
of  the  musing  Pushkin  seems  to 
remonstrate  against  all  the  pother 
and  fuss.  The  benches  here  are 
always  packed  with  Muscovites, 
by  no  means  idlers,  mind  you. 
Even  a  newsman  whose  whole  life 
is  one  long  rush,  sometimes  pau¬ 
ses  here  after  the  late  news  has 
come  off  the  press  for  brief  re¬ 
spite. 

It  all  happened  one  day  in 
April.  Seated  on  a  bench,  I  was 
thinking  to  myself  that  Pushkin 
Square  was  indeed  Moscow's 
"Fleet  Street",  as  there  had  seem¬ 
ingly  assembled  for  a  counsel 
with  the  great  poet  (who  once 
edited  the  Souremennik )  the  five 
offices  of  Trud,  Izuestia,  Novosti 
Press  Agency,  New  Times  and 
Moscow  News.  I  even  made  a 
mental  note  that  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  all  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  published  in  Pushkin 
Square  would  run  into  at  least  10 
million  copies-which,  incidental¬ 
ly,  will  soon  be  a  wee  bit  more 
when  APN  puts  out  its  first  year¬ 
book. 

As  I  was  wondering  how  to 
begin,  and  where  to  look  for  my 
foreigner,  I  spied  a  small  boy  in 
a  short,  russety  fur-trimmed  coat, 
tapering,  checkered  jeans  and  a 
black  fur  cap,  perched  on  the  top 
of  his  head  at  a  jaunty  angle, 
darting  endless  glances  over  his 
shoulder.  He  must  have  seen 
some  9  or  10  summers,  the  age 
when  a  man  is  still  unable  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  emotions.  One  didn't 
have  to  be  much  of  a  psycholog- 


ist  to  realize  that  the  boy  was  looking  for  someone  and  was 
terribly  upset.  Several  considerate  passers-by  collected  around 
the  boy  and  asked  him  questions  but  seemed  to  get  nowhere. 
The  boy's  Russian  was  rather  poor.  I  saw  a  cherry-hatted  lady 
give  up  the  sponge  but  not  before  she  had  pressed  a  sweet  into 
his  little  hand.  So  I  decided  to  intervene.  It  wasn't  the  newsman 
in  me,  but  ordinary  human  curiosity  that  made  me  ask: 

“Now,  little  chap,  what's  your  name?" 

There  was  silence,  followed  by  a  scrutinizing  glance  up¬ 
wards.  Finally  came  the  reply: 

"Pietya." 

"Beg  your  pardon." 

"Pietya". 

"Are  you  looking  for  someone?" 

"Yes,  Daddy." 

"And  what's  his  name?" 

"Robert." 

"Are  you  French  by  any  chance?" 

"Yes,  I'm." 

"That  means  you're  Pierre  then?"  I  said  in  French.  This  at 
once  broke  the  ice.  Yes,  the  boy  said,  his  name  was  Pierre, 
Pierre  Harrburger.  He  had  come  to  Moscow  with  Dad  and 
Mum  just  recently.  He  had  a  five-year  old  brother  whose  name 
was  Jean-Charles  and  a  baby  sister  Claire.  They  lived  in  . . . 
And  there  he  stumbled.  Pierre's  Russian  pronunciation  could 
have  meant  anything  you  pleased:  Novopeschannaya,  Novo- 
slobodskaya,  even  Novye  Cheryomushki.  All  one  could  under¬ 
stand  was  the  word  "novo"  meaning  "new".  However,  it  trans¬ 
pired  that  luckily  enough  the  boy  remembered  his  home  tele¬ 
phone  number. 

We  made  for  the  telephone.  Pierre's  parents  were  terribly 
worried  wondering  where  he  had  got  to.  In  dignified  tones,  the 
little  boy  informed  them  that  everything  was  all  right.  Then  I 
took  the  receiver  to  hear  a  very  simple  explanation.  Having  left 
his  boy  outside  the  "Rossia"  cinema,  the  father  had  gone  off 
for  a  moment  and  apparently  been  detained.  Impatient  Pierre 
had  stepped  into  the  garden,  but  by  the  time  he  returned  to  the 
appointed  place,  his  father  was  already  rushing  home  in  a  cab, 
trying  to  spot  the  russety  fur-trimmed  coat  on  the  pavement. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  I  still  haven't  taken  off  my 
coat,  the  car  is  downstairs,  and  so  I'll  be  with  you  in  some  ten 
minutes  . . .  But  why  take  the  trouble,  sir?  He'll  just  wait  till 
I  come  to  get  him  . . .  Oh,  you're  a  newsman,  you  say?  That 
means  you're  a  colleague  of  mine  .  . .  He's  amusing,  you  say? 
But  you  don't  know  what  he's  really  like,  sir  . . ." 

Ten  minutes  sped  by.  However,  Pierre  must  have  propoun¬ 
ded  at  least  a  round  score  of  questions  in  that  time. 
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Having  safely  deposited  Pierre  with  his  father,  I  rushed 
back  to  the  office.  My  news  that  the  first  foreigner  for  our 
interview  had  turned  up  of  his  own  accord  was  received  with 
sceptical  grins. 

"But  he's  a  bit  small,  you  know." 

„Don't  you  know,"  someone  interjected,  "that  one  young 
lad  can  ask  more  questions  than  a  hundred  grown-ups  would 
ever  be  able  to  answer?" 

And  so  the  problem  was  solved.  Pierre  was  to  see  every¬ 
thing  he  wanted  in  the  USSR  and  learn  about  everything  he 
wanted  to  know. 


"So  Pierre,  what  would  you 
like  to  see  first?" 

"What  would  I  like  to  see, 
first?  The  Kremlin,  of  course!" 

"Fine!" 

"Will  I  be  shown  everything 
I  want  to  see?" 

"Certainly." 

Pierre  rushed  for  his  cap. 

However,  first  we  had  to 
elucidate  a  few  important  mat¬ 
ters.  We  had  to  find  out  what  sort 
of  progress  Pierre  was  making  at 
school,  whether  his  "contribu¬ 
tion"  to  our  APN  book  wouldn't 
interfere  with  school  and  what  his 
parents  thought  of  this  rather 
unusual  affair-they  might  very 
well  have  their  own  ideas 
about  it. 

The  Harrburgers  are  living  in 
Moscow  nowadays.  Robert,  head 
of  the  family  and  a  linguist  by 
profession,  has  been  invited  for 
a  time  to  do  literary  editing  for 
Les  Nouvelles  de  Moscou,  the 
French  edition  of  the  paper  Mos¬ 
cow  News,  or  Novedades  de  Mos- 
cu  as  it  is  known  in  Spanish.  We 
were  back  in  Pushkin  Square 
again. 

Pierre  had  done  two  years  at 
an  elementary  school  in  France, 
and  joined  an  ordinary  Moscow 
school  as  a  first  former,  his 
parents  justly  believing  this 
would  give  him  a  far  more  fluent 
knowledge  of  Russian  than  any 
of  the  two  dozen  special  Moscow 
schools,  where  French  is  taught 
on  a  more  intensive  scale.  Pierre, 
I  learned,  was  making  good  pro¬ 
gress,  even  very  good  progress. 
He  had  top  marks  all  round  at 
the  Soviet  school,  and  was  getting 
nines  on  the  French  10-point  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  homework  he  was 
doing  by  correspondence  for  his 


Kremlin 

Mysteries 


school  back  in  France.  He  was  also  learning  to  play  the  piano 
and  his  piano  teacher  was  very  pleased  with  him.  That  at  least 
made  one  point  clear. 

Now  for  the  parents.  Realizing  that  Pierre's  temporary  pat¬ 
rons  were  well  disposed  to  the  boy,  that  they  would  observe  all 
the  niceties  of  his  education,  that,  finally,  they  had  children  of 
their  own  and  so  knew  how  to  handle  the  small  fry,  Robert 
made  no  objections. 

Madame  Suzanne,  however,  set  a  limit  to  Pierre's  riotous 
imagination,  agreeing  to  let  the  boy  travel-thus  far  at  any 
rate-only  around  Moscow.  We  were  certainly  grateful,  because 
that  only  made  our  task  easier.  After  all,  Pierre  could  have  very 
well  said  he  wanted  to  see  Murmansk,  Vladivostok,  Kamchatka 
or  Bukhara,  or  perhaps  all  of  them. 

Meanwhile,  Pierre  had  already  tied  down  his  ear  flaps  and 
was  impatiently  fingering  the  buttons  of  his  coat. 

We  set  off  for  the  Kremlin.  On  our  way,  Pierre  told  me  all 
he  knew  about  it.  It  wasn't  much-the  Tsar  Cannon,  the  Tsar 
Bell  and  "a  very  glassy  building  at  the  side".  Pierre  also  recol¬ 
lected  that  back  in  France  he  had  heard  a  broadcast  about 
"the  Kremlin  mysteries".  He  hadn't  understood  at  the  time 
what  was  really  meant  but  "mysteries"  certainly  sounded  very 
exciting. 

"Will  you  let  me  find  out  the  mysteries  of  the  Kremlin?" 

"Go  ahead,  Pierre.  What  do  you  want  to  start  with?" 

"With  that  one,"  said  the  boy,  pointing  to  the  Spasskaya  or 
Redeemer,  gate  tower,  its  chimes,  the  belfry  and  finally,  the 
ruby-red  star  at  the  top.  "Can  I  go  up  there?" 

Inside  the  archway,  the  famous  archway  of  the  main  Gates 
of  the  USSR,  is  a  small  stone  porch  at  one  side,  with  an  ordinary 
iron  door  leading  inwards.  A  key  rasped  in  the  lock,  and  togeth¬ 
er  with  Yevgeny  Sizov,  a  young  scholar  on  the  staff  of  the 
Kremlin  museums  and  the  clock  mechanic,  we  entered  to  find 
ourselves  in  semi-darkness.  The  narrow,  vertical  slit  in  the 
wall,  through  which  a  slender  shaft  of  light  shimmered,  had 
once  served  as  an  ambrasure. 

Though  there  didn't  seem  much  that  could  arouse  interest, 
in  the  half  light  I  could  see  Pierre's  round  eyes  shining.  For 
him  the  mystery,  the  fairy-tale  had  already  begun.  Once  Pierre 
le  Grande  (Peter  the  Great)  had  passed  up  these  stairs.  Now  it 
was  little  Pierre  taking  the  same  route. 

The  boy  started  counting  the  steps  as  he  walked  up.  But  on 
the  second  landing  he  lost  count.  He  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  take  another  count  on  the  way 
down.  The  darkness  thickened.  And  suddenly  a  broad  stream  of 
light  dazzled  our  eyes  as  the  door  opened  out  onto  the  Kremlin 
wall  itself.  Through  this  door  soldiers  in  mail  had  once  poured 
out  to  defend  the  fortress  from  besieging  troops. 
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"Would  you  like  to  step  out  onto  the  wall,  little  man?" 

Pierre  pondered.  We  could  see  he  thought  we  might  be  pul¬ 
ling  his  leg,  distracting  him  in  this  fashion  away  from  the  chimes 
and  the  bells.  But  the  once  powder  begrimed,  crenelated  wall 
beckoned  tantalisingly. 

We  took  a  few  more  steps  and  found  ourselves  inside  the 
Tsar's  Pavilion,  the  Kremlin  smallest,  yet  most  attractive  tower, 
with  four  spiral-shaped  columns  topped  by  a  painted  dome. 
Pierre  plunked  himself  down  onto  a  stone  bench. 

"That's  the  stuff,"  Yevgeny  chuckled.  "Now  lean  your  el¬ 
bows  on  this  buttress,  cup  your  chin  in  your  hands  and  imagine 
you've  got  a  big  bushy  beard,  just  like  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who 
used  to  be  very  fond  of  watching  the  fisticuffs  from  this  point. 

"Where  did  you  say  they  took  place?" 

"Right  down  there,"  Yevgeny  pointed  downwards.  "In  front 
of  Basil  the  Blessed." 

"In  front  of  whom  did  you  say?  Who  can  Basil  the  Blessed 
be?"  Pierre  wondered. 

"Now  answer  that  question,  Yevgeny",  I  chimed  in.  "Now 
I  suppose  you  realize  why  we  invited  you  to  come  along  with 
this  little  fellow." 

With  a  scholarly  air,  Yevgeny  explained  that  Basil  the  Bless¬ 
ed  was  not  who  but  what,  that  it  was  a  cathedral.  He  further 
told  the  boy  when  and  by  whom  it  had  been  built  and  why  it 
had  got  that  name.  As  it  was  a  long  story,  we'll  skip  it.  After 
all,  it's  about  things  that  took  place  a  long  time  ago. 

We  proceeded  along  the  wall,  towards  the  side  overlooking 
the  Moskva  River.  Pierre  suddenly  halted  and  patting  the  weath¬ 
ered  bricks  asked: 

"Now  when  was  this  built?" 

There  was  a  mischievous  glint  in  the  boy's  eyes. 

Yevgeny  explained  that  the  Kremlin  walls  had  been  rebuilt 
more  than  once.  At  first,  they  had  been  of  wood,  of  sturdy  oak, 
which  had  often  crashed  in  flames  in  the  countless  fires.  A  start 
was  made  on  the  masonry  in  the  mid-14th  century  and  by  the 
early  16th  century  the  walls  assumed  their  present  form. 

"But  can  you  tell  me  the  exact  year?"  Pierre  persisted. 

"Well,  let's  say  it  was  1601." 

"Is  that  so!  Fancy  that!  What's  this  then?"  and  the  boy  took 
his  hand  away  to  reveal  a  pinkish-looking  brick  with  the  well- 
impressed  figure  of  "1957". 

We  politely  stifled  a  grin.  The  dates  certainly  didn't  coin¬ 
cide.  Yevgeny  began  to  "work  up  an  excuse". 

"The  thing  is,  young  man,"  he  remarked,  "that  these  walls 
would  never  have  stood  some  three  and  a  half  centuries  without 
renovation.  After  all,  you've  got  to  take  into  account  the  rain, 
the  snow  and  the  wind."  Yevgeny,  a  man  enamoured  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  went  on  to  tell  the  fascinating  story  of  how  much  the 
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Soviet  people  treasure  all  that  is  kept  in  the  Kremlin,  which 
occupying  a  relatively  small  plot  of  land  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Soviet  capital,  is  a  huge  museum  probably  having  no  equal 
in  the  world  for  the  countless  diverse,  precious  treasures  it  has 
to  show.  He  then  described  the  great  pains  taken  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  work.  Every  wind-  or  time-eroded  brick  and  arch  is  lovingly 
restored.  “Yes,  you  see,  every  single  brick!”  Yevgeny  exclaimed. 

Pierre  “sees".  However,  he  still  thirsted  for  more  mysteries 
and  was  delighted  to  learn  of  one  more,  contained  in  the  very 
name  of  the  next  tower  we  reached,  the  Tainitskaya  or  Secret 
Tower  in  which  a  hidden  well  was  dug  long  ago  to  provide  the 
besieged  with  water. 

We  went  further  up  to  the  clock,  without  any  particular  ad¬ 
ventures.  Pierre  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  to  look  down  at  the 
Red  Square  below.  The  casual  passer-by  looking  up  at  the  clock 
would  have  certainly  spotted  the  small  fur-capped  head  peeping 
through  the  slit  in  the  wall  right  next  to  the  USSR's  Big  Ben. 

The  broad  balcony  girding  the  tower  lies  right  beneath 
the  clock,  so  near  that  one  really  can  see  time  “moving".  The 
three-metre  long  hand,  a  gilt  spear,  which  Pierre  would  never 
lift  however  much  he  exerted  himself,  slowly  crept  across  the 
huge  black-and-white  dial  ticking  off  the  minutes.  Pierre  strode 
along  the  balcony  to  see  all  four  faces.  It  took  him  at  least  a 
minute  and  a  half  to  go  around  the  tower. 

"Sir,  is  this  a  very  old  clock?"  he  asked. 

"No,  Pierre,  it's  not  so  very  old.  Earlier  there  was  a  very 
curious  clock,  whose  dial  had  moved  around  fixed  hands." 

Pierre  again  looked  down. 

“After  we  get  down  there,  I  shall  never  believe  I  was  up 
here,"  Pierre  observed  with  a  tinge  of  regret.  "I've  got  to 
think  up  something." 

With  the  help  of  his  grown-up  companions,  he  quickly 
kneaded  a  small  figure  out  of  melting  snow  and  perched  it  on 
the  edge  of  the  balcony. 

"Are  you  sure  we'll  see  it  from  down  below?"  he  asked. 

"Certainly." 

Gratified,  Pierre  asked  to  see  the  belfry. 

The  iron  steps  of  the  spiral  staircase  were  unusually  steep 
even  for  us,  grown-ups.  Pierre,  naturally,  had  a  hard  time  of 
it  and  so  Yevgeny  picked  him  up.  Pierre  remonstrated  but  he 
was  none  too  insistent. 

The  staircase  ended  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  belfry. 
To  ascend  further  inside  the  stone  spire,  up  to  the  star,  one 
would  need  to  climb  an  ordinary  step-ladder. 

In  the  belfry  there  were  ancient  bells  all  around  us.  The 
main  bell,  the  one  that  chimed  off  the  hours  with  measured, 
muffled  strokes,  and  by  which  all  the  country's  clocks  and  watch¬ 
es  kept  true  time,  loomed  a  huge  grey-green  mass,  some  half 
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a  metre  above  our  heads.  It  was  so  large  that  all  four  of  us 
would  have  probably  been  able  to  stow  away  inside.  The  other 
bells  that  rang  out  the  chimes  and  every  quarter-hour  were 
smaller,  the  smallest  rising  up  to  Pierre's  shoulder.  Most  of 
them  had  been  cast  in  Russia,  but  one  had  been  cast  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  another,  the  smallest,  in  France. 

We  learned  there  were  just  seven  minutes  to  go  till  the 
chimes  tinkled  out. 

"Shall  we  wait,  Pierre?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  the  boy  shot  me  a  rather  reproachful 
look.  "Seven  minutes  isn't  much,  is  it?" 

From  the  open  wind-swept  belfry,  one  could  see  all  of  the 
Kremlin  and  nearly  all  of  Moscow.  However,  it  was  hard  to 
move  around,  because  of  the  network  of  steel  cables.  So  in  the 
seven  remaining  minutes,  Pierre  literally  bombarded  Yevgeny 
with  a  host  of  questions. 

"What's  that  tower,  the  one  we  haven't  seen  yet?  And  where 
did  Moscow  start?  From  the  Kremlin,  I  suppose?  And  why  is 
there  such  a  big  red  flag  waving  over  that  green  roof?  And 
what  are  they  building  there  on  the  riverside,  next  to  Basil  the 
Blessed?" 

Yevgeny  barely  managed  to  keep  pace.  He  explained  that 
the  flag  designated  the  seat  of  the  Soviet  government  and  that 
the  building  being  put  up  on  the  riverside  was  the  future  "Ros* 
sia"  Hotel. 

"Will  we  go  there?"  Pierre  wanted  to  know. 

"Of  course!  But  I  don't  suppose  we'll  be  able  to  manage 
it  today." 

At  that  moment  the  chimes  melodiously  intervened.  Now 
these  familiar  sounds,  which  we  usually  hear  by  radio,  were 
much  louder  and  we  could  see  the  clappers  knocking  them  out 
right  before  our  very  eyes. 

Pierre  tried  to  make  out  the  process.  He  looked  at  the  clap¬ 
pers  striking  the  edge  of  the  reverberating  bells,  then  at  the 
cables  linking  the  clappers  to  a  system  of  levers  jutting  out  of 
a  black  metal  box.  The  levers  were  going  up  and  down,  set 
in  motion  by  the  clockwork  mechanism. 

The  chimes  faded. 

"Ting-a-ling,  ting-a-ling,  ting-a-ling!"  Pierre  solemnly 
intoned,  repeating  the  chimes. 

"Would  you  like  to  climb  up  higher?"  came  the  offer. 

Pierre  glanced  up  a  bit  warily.  For  some  reason  he  declined. 

Nevertheless  the  clock  mechanic  unlocked  the  passage.  It 
was  dark  inside,  with  only  a  faint  light  shimmering  right  at 
the  very  apex  of  the  huge  cone. 

"Is  that  where  the  star  is?"  Pierre's  muted  voice  revealed 
his  fright. 
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"All  right,  Pierre,  let's  go  down  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
that  star  on  the  way,"  Yevgeny  gently  remarked. 

As  we  descended,  Yevgeny  told  us  that  the  star  was  made  of 
stainless  steel,  ruby  glass,  white  transparent  crystal  and  gold, 
that  it  stretched  across  some  four  metres  from  tip  to  tip,  that 
it  had  an  always  burning  five-kilowatt  lamp  inside,  and.  though 
it  weighed  nearly  a  ton,  it  easily  swivelled  around  with  the 
wind. 

We  had  almost  reached  the  ground,  when  Pierre  remembered 
he  had  forgotten  to  count  the  steps.  Being  a  bit  out  of  breath, 
we  refused  to  go  up  again,  and  to  console  the  boy,  told  him 
that  this  was  a  Kremlin  mystery  that  would  remain  unsolved. 

Naturally,  we  didn't  manage  to  get  to  the  construction  site 
of  the  "Rossia"  Hotel.  That  day  Pierre  stayed  at  the  Kremlin  till 
late  in  the  evening.  He  opened  the  golden  trellised  door  of  the 
Russian  Tsar's  Palace  of  Terems  and  sat  himself  down  on  the 
throne  to  see  whether  it  was  comfortable.  In  the  Armoury  he 
peeped  through  the  windows  of  the  gilt  coaches  and  inspected 
Peter  the  Great's  riding  boots,  in  either  one  of  which  he  could 
have  easily  concealed  himself.  In  the  great  Kremlin  palace  he 
stared  at  the  parquet  flooring  in  St.  George's  Hall  and  at  the 
frescos  of  the  Palace  of  Facets.  This  time  he  managed  to  count 
the  steps  of  the  main  staircase,  up  which  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  cosmonauts,  MPs  and  diplomats  go  on  gala  days.  There 
were  66  of  them. 

Dusk  had  already  settled  over  the  city,  when  Pierre,  the 
32,685,341st  person  to  visit  the  Kremlin  since  its  gates  were 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  summer  of  1955,  after  Stalin's  long, 
self-imposed  seclusion,  emerged  from  the  Spassky  gate  tower. 

After  a  few  cautious  steps,  Pierre  danced  out  with  a  hop 
and  a  skip  into  the  middle  of  the  square.  Pointing  at  the  Spas¬ 
sky  tower  balcony,  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice:  "Look, 
it's  still  there.  It  hasn't  melted  after  all!" 


Though  it  was  April,  damp 
snow  was  still  falling,  each  flake 
as  round  and  fluffy  as  bead  of 
that  mimosa  which  should  bid 
Moscow  snow  farewell  at  this 
time  of  year.  However,  this  year 
there  was  very  little  of  it,  and  that 
little  was  sickly  and  unattrac¬ 
tive. 

Meanwhile,  that  wet,  bleak 
"mimosa"  was  coming  down  in 
profusion,  to  blind  the  eyes, 
trickle  down  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  blanket  the  pavement  with 
a  virginally  white  sheet,  that  was 
at  once  tinged  grey  by  all  the 
dirt  and  dust  beneath. 

Now  imagine  what  a  construc¬ 
tion  site  of  several  acres  in  area, 
criss-crossed  by  trenches  and 
ditches  and  heaped  here  and  there 
with  piles  of  sand,  gravel  and 
stone,  would  look  like  in  such 
weather.  To  cap  it  all,  a  few 
weeks  earlier  there  had  taken 
place  here,  to  the  very  heart  of 
Moscow  a  series  of  banging  ex¬ 
plosions  produced  purposely  to 
demolish  the  old  thickwalled, 
squat  mansions  of  this  one-time 
merchant  neighbourhood.  Natu¬ 
rally  the  explosions  brought  in 
their  train  clouds  of  dust  and 
broken  brick,  which  all  settled  on 
the  construction  site.  To  cut  a 
long  story  short,  the  only  lucky 
one  among  us  was  Pierre  him¬ 
self,  who  was  shod  in  tall 
bootees. 

Nothing  could  stop  the  boy, 
as  running  ahead  of  us,  he  skip¬ 
ped  through  the  gates  and  boldly 
stepped  across  the  puddles  and 
marble  base.  As  we  came  in,  a 
building  foreman  sauntered  up, 
to  say,  when  he  learned  we  were 
newsmen: 

"You're  a  bit  late,  you  know. 
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Or,  perhaps,  a  bit  too  early.  It's  pretty  rotten  here  at  the 
moment." 

"Why,  are  you  having  any  difficulties?" 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  But  it's  His  Nibs  up  there,  up¬ 
setting  the  apple-cart.  He  isn't  observing  the  plan.  Look  what 
he's  gone  and  done,"  exclaimed  the  foreman,  pointing  at  the 
sky  and  then  at  the  ground,  "May  be,  next  month  when  it  gets 
drier,  you'll  come  along  with  a  camera?  After  all,  what  sort  of 
pictures  can  you  take  now?  It's  so  ugly." 

We  told  the  foreman  we  were  not  God  Almighty  and  had 
no  intention  of  changing  our  plans.  Though  we  put  it  rather 
convincingly  the  foreman,  upset  by  the  poor  weather,  refused 
to  act  as  our  guide.  He  called  a  builder  up,  but  the  latter  also 
refused,  with  a  nod  at  a  pile  of  reinforced  concrete  panels  being 
swung  down  by  the  crane. 

While  we  were  negotiating  Pierre  rounded  up  a  guide  him¬ 
self.  It  seemed  one  of  the  workers  had  seen  our  "stray"  had 
hurried  up,  and  by  the  time  we  approached  was  gaily  chatting 
with  Pierre,  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  all  their  lives. 

This  was  Nikolai  Shchegolev,  leader  of  an  assembly  team. 
He  offered  his  services.  When  I  saw  the  kind  smile  he  gave 
Pierre,  I  realized  that  he  had  agreed  by  no  means  out  of  respect 
for  the  press,  but  simply  because  he  liked  children. 

"I've  got  a  little  girlie  about  his  size,"  he  remarked.  "She's 
in  the  second  form  at  school.  Tanya's  her  name." 

We  drew  near  the  crane  track. 

"Now  look,  Pierre,"  Nikolai  explained,  "we're  hoofing  it 
across  the  ceiling  of  the  third  storey.  True,  we  needn't  count  the 
stories  down  below,  which  will  house  the  post  and  telegraph 
offices,  garages,  stores  and  air  conditioners." 

Since  Pierre  didn't  know  what  air  conditioning  was,  Nikolai 
took  great  pains  to  explain  all  the  fine  points. 

"To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,"  Nikolai  continued,  "the  hotel's 
real  ground  floor  starts  here.  We're  right  on  it." 

"But  where's  the  ceiling?"  Pierre  inquired. 

"It's  coming.  That's  where  it  is,"  said  Nikolai  indicating  the 
tall  piles  of  reinforced  concrete  slabs  stacked  up  on  the  Moskva 
River  embankment.  Then  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand  he  added: 

"You  see,  Pierre,  it's  going  to  be  a  very  big  house.  It'll  stand 
all  along  the  riverside,  from  this  bridge.  Do  you  know  what 
that  bridge  is  called?" 

Pierre  shook  his  head. 

"It's  the  Moskvoretsky  Bridge,  and  from  it  the  building 
will  stretch  for  a  quarter  of  kilometer  along  the  embankment, 
right  up  to  that  place,  known  as  the  Kitaigorodsky,  or  China¬ 
town,  Way.  As  for  all  those  little  houses,"  and  Nikolai  pointed 
to  Razin  Street,  "they'll  go.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we've  already 
demolished  half." 
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Though  all  explanations  were  provided  on  the  go,  Pierre  did 
his  best  to  catch  every  word  and  take  it  all  in.  Nikolai  gave 
what  might  be  called  a  flying  geometry  lesson.  The  future  hotel, 
he  remarked,  would  be  a  huge,  locked  rectangle  with  one  side 
facing  the  Moskvoretsky  Bridge.  All  the  buildings  would  have 
a  total  volume,  he  added,  of  one  million  cubic  metres. 

“Could  you  tell  me,  sir,  how  many  floors  there  are  going  to 
be?“  Pierre  asked  looking  up. 

“There'll  be  a  dozen  from  where  we  are  now.  As  for  that 
place,"  and  Nikolai  nodded  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  rectan¬ 
gle,"  there'll  be  a  score  there.  Now  hold  your  horses!  Do  you 
know  where  you  are  right  now?  In  the  cinema.  Yes,  I  really 
mean  it.  All  around  and  below,  there'll  be  a  cinema  with  two 
halls,  one  called  Moon,  the  other  Mars,  and  they'll  take  1,500 
people  at  a  go." 

Pierre  stared  around.  All  he  could  see  were  the  dirty-grey 
concrete  floorings,  the  porcupine  array  of  thick  steel  needles 
jutting  out  of  the  concrete  and  the  slippery  yellow  planks  of  the 
scaffolding.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  anything  exciting  at  all. 
All  of  a  sudden  Pierre  raced  off.  "What  a  film!  That's  fabulous!" 
Pierre  yelled,  without  turning  round. 

Nikolai  rushed  after  him.  "Don't  you  do  that,  Pierre,"  he 
shouted  as  he  overtook  the  boy  and  sharply  swung  his  head 
away  from  the  blinding  flash  of  the  electric  welding.  In  the 
team  leader's  kind  and  strong  hands,  Pierre  quickly  "toed  the 
line." 

I  could  see  that  Nikolai  would  have  made  an  excellent 
teacher. 

"I  adore  children,"  he  explained.  "I  was  a  Young  Pioneer 
leader  for  more  than  a  year." 

Meanwhile,  the  welder  switched  off  his  machine  and,  dig¬ 
ging  out  a  second  helmet  with  smoked  goggles,  handed  it  to 
Nikolai  with  a  wink : 

"All  right,  all  right.  Give  the  lad  a  chance  to  look." 

As  Pierre,  beaming,  donned  the  helmet,  we  clicked  our 
cameras. 

The  miniature  sun,  the  welder  had  lit,  spewed  forth  a  train 
of  fairy-like  sparks.  Farther  on,  we  saw  more  welders  threading 
together  the  sturdy  steel  skeleton  of  the  future  hotel,  that  seemed 
to  be  growing  before  our  very  eyes.  Meanwhile,  Pierre  entran¬ 
ced,  watched  through  his  goggles  a  film  that  one  could  very 
well  call  "How  They  Built  the  'Rossia'  Hotel  ". 

The  boy  was  indeed  rooted  to  the  spot.  We  took  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  ask  some  intimate  questions  of  Nikolai  to 
which  he  responded  monosyllabically.  On  the  other  hand  the 
members  of  his  team  were  only  too  pleased  to  tell  us  all  about 
their  boss.  We  learnt  that  Pierre  had  been  lucky  enough  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  his  guide  the  proud  possessor  of  the  Order  of  the  Red 
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Banner.  It  was  five  years  ago  that  the  32-year-old  Muscovite 
had  exchanged  his  mechanic's  job  at  a  garment-making  factory 
for  a  building  trade.  As  there  had  been  a  great  need  for  build¬ 
ing  workers,  the  YCL  had  called  on  young  people  to  lend  a 
hand  in  the  construction  of  Greater  Moscow.  "That  was  a  time," 
Nikolai  observed  with  a  grin,  "when  I  was  still  of  Komsomol 
age." 

There  was  nothing  at  all  heroic  in  Nikolai's  face  or  bearing. 
He  was  of  medium  height  and  walked  with  a  slight  stoop.  His 
small  eyes  were  sunk  deep  beneath  his  forehead,  which  fur¬ 
rowed  when  he  was  talking.  His  distinguishing  traits  were  a 
set  of  dazzling  white  teeth,  a  mole  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose 
and  a  host  of  greenish  flecks  around  the  eyes,  the  traces  of  a 
burn  received  during  a  fire  at  a  construction  site  in  Cherkizovo. 

In  his  five  years  as  a  builder,  Nikolai  had  done  quite  a  lot. 
He  had  put  up  houses  in  the  suburbs,  in  Novye  Cheryomushki 
and,  as  we  said,  in  Cherkizovo,  and  had  taken  a  hand  in  build¬ 
ing  the  Kremlin  Palace  of  Congresses.  Curiously  enough,  on 
that  last  named  site  this  ordinary  builder  had  on  one  point  been 
able  to  put  the  eminent  Soviet  architect  Mikhail  Posokhin  right. 
The  architect  agreed.  This  added  another  42  seats  to  the  stalls, 
so  people  lucky  enough  to  get  tickets  to  them,  should  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  Nikolai. 

Talking  to  us  Nikolai  kept  a  very  attentive  eye  on  Pierre. 
The  welding  "film"  over,  Nikolai  took  Pierre  and  all  of  us  to 
the  huge  crane,  one  of  the  12  used  at  the  site.  On  the  way  he 
stopped  at  the  edge  of  a  big  "hollow"  faced  with  reinforced 
concrete. 

"Right  here,"  he  noted,  "we're  going  to  have  . . .  well,  I 
really  don't  know  how  to  put  it.  We're  calling  it  a  concert  hall 
for  the  time  being,  but  actually  it's  intended  for  all  sorts  of 
things.  You  could,  for  instance,  have  a  world  congress  of  sur¬ 
geons  here  and  demonstrate  operations.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  theatrical  company  from  abroad,  even  from  your  native 
France,  might  perform  here.  You  could  also  have  the  circus 
or  boxing  tournaments.  You  could  even  stage  a  carnival  for 
children.  All  the  seats  may  be  automatically  sunk  into  the  floor. 
And  let  me  tell  you  that  this  hall  will  be  able  to  take  both  the 
Bolshoi  and  Maly  Theatre  at  once,  which  means  3,000  people." 

"I  plump  for  the  circus!"  Pierre  cried.  "But  now  I  want  to 
go  up  on  the  crane." 

"You've  got  a  point  there,  young'un,"  Nikolai  remarked, 
"while  they  get  the  circus  ready  for  you  down  there,  we'll  waste 
no  time  and  go  up  on  the  flying  trapeze.  Allez  oop!" 

In  my  mind  I  at  once  pictured  madame  Suzanne.  But  when 
I  saw  how  firmly  Nikolai  clasped  the  boy  to  his  chest,  as  he 
set  foot  on  the  quivering  steps,  all  fears  for  Pierre  vanished. 
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“Now  we're  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  future  hotel,"  Nikolai 
said,  as  they  stood  on  the  crane  platform. 

"That  really  means  the  eighth,  doesn't  it?"  Pierre  quickly 
rejoined. 

"Of  course,  if  you  add  the  three  down  below,"  Nikolai  was 
evidently  pleased  at  the  boy's  common  sense. 

"Will  that  church  remain?"  Pierre  asked  pointing  at  a  chapel 
down  below  at  the  riverside,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  China¬ 
town  Way,"  "or  will  it  also  go  up  with  a  bang?" 

"We  aren't  going  to  touch  it,"  Nikolai  explained.  "It's  very, 
very  old,  you  know.  I  think  it  was  built  back  in  the  times  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible.  We  are  going  to  have  quite  a  few  of  these 
old  things  in  the  big  gardens  around  the  hotel." 

"What  gardens?"  Pierre  was  amazed,  as  he  couldn't  see  a 
single  tree  down  below. 

"The  gardens  we're  going  to  plant,  my  boy." 

Nikolai  took  Pierre  by  the  hand  to  the  opposite  edge  of  the 
platform,  from  where  there  was  a  lovely  view  of  the  Kremlin. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  only  time  that  day,  when  the  snow  did  not 
interfere.  On  the  contrary,  it  even  imparted  a  fairy-like  gran¬ 
deur  to  the  whole  scene. 

"How  lovely,"  Pierre  remarked.  "But  I've  already  been 
there.  Now  could  you  tell  me  where  people  will  live  in  this 
hotel?" 

"Why,  they'll  be  all  around,"  Nikolai  said  with  a  sweep  of 
his  arm,  "more  than  3,000  rooms." 

"Is  that  a  lot?" 

"Do  you  know  how  many  rooms  the  'Moskva'  Hotel  has? 
Some  400.  So  figure  it  out  for  yourself." 

We  could  see  Pierre's  face  working  as  he  did  the  division. 
Finally  he  said: 

"Eight  times  more." 

"Right  you  are,  laddie.  This'll  be  the  biggest  hotel  in  Europe 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  I  can't  say  for  sure  as  I  haven't 
been  in  the  States.  Now  suppose  this  platform  where  we  are 
now  standing  is  your  room.  You'll  have  underfoot  not  these 
dirty  boards  but  a  synthetic  carpet  with  a  deep  pile  that  will 
cover  all  the  floors  in  the  hotel.  Now  say  this  is  the  door.  As 
you  go  in,  you  see  a  hallway  with  a  bathroom  on  the  right  and 
the  big  wardrobe  on  the  left."  Nikolai  so  confidently  "etched 
out"  the  room  with  his  hands  in  the  empty  space  that  Pierre 
could  almost  feel  the  walls.  "Your  room  will  start  over  there," 
and  Nikolai  pointed  at  the  crane  operator's  cab. 

Only  then  did  Pierre  spot  the  face  of  the  crane  operator  in 
the  little  window.  He  ran  off  to  say  'hello'. 

Crane  operator  Nikolai  Zakharkin  was  very  kind.  Pierre 
was  lucky  again  since  Zakharkin  also  has  a  nine-year  old, 
"just  as  much  an  imp  as  this  one".  He  even  let  Pierre  take  over 
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the  controls  for  a  while.  Then  he  showed  Pierre  how  deftly  and 
easily  this  huge  iron  "stork",  one  of  the  tallest  in  Moscow, 
could  transport  extremely  heavy  structural  elements.  Indeed, 
a  whole  block  of  two  rooms,  set  one  above  the  other,  floated  by 
like  a  pair  of  feathers. 

As  we  went  down,  Pierre,  spotting  a  fancifully  fashioned 
reinforced  concrete  terrace,  asked  what  it  was  meant  for. 

"That's  going  to  be  a  restaurant.  Incidentally  it's  high  time 
for  a  bite,  Pierre,"  Nikolai  remarked. 

Pierre  was  given  a  bottle  of  milk  and  some  biscuits  and  in 
the  company  of  Nikolai  and  Misha  Rayevsky,  a  young  man 
from  his  team,  Pierre,  the  first  foreigner  to  pay  a  call  at 
Moscow's  'Rossia'  restaurant,  chewed  his  biscuits  out  in  the  open 
air.  He  licked  his  lips,  then  tidily  swept  the  crumbs  away  with 
his  hankie  and  asked  Nikolai  to  sign  him  on  in  his  team. 

Pierre's  Dad  met  him  outside,  as  agreed.  However,  the  boy 
was  in  no  hurry  to  go  home.  With  a  business-like  air  he  inform¬ 
ed  his  father  he  had  to  find  out  a  few  things  for  which  purpose 
he  was  going  to  call  on  Academician  Chechulin  at  his  studio 
a  few  steps  away. 

Dmitry  Chechulin,  the  'Rossia's'  chief  architect,  told  Pierre 
that  the  hotel  would  be  able  to  accommodate  6,000  visitors. 
Europe  had  nothing  of  the  sort,  he  said.  Though  the  USA  had 
hotels  which  could  accommodate  more  people,  they  were  really 
a  whole  complex  of  separate  buildings.  This  meant  that  the 
USA  didn't  have  any  one  hotel  building  of  such  size.  Pierre  was 
satisfied.  However,  his  father  had  already  pulled  out  his  writing 
pad,  and  it  was  only  a  good  hour  later  that  Pierre  and  his  father 
went  home. 

As  we  stepped  out  into  the  street,  Pierre  found  Nikolai 
waiting  on  the  pavement.  He  took  the  team-leader  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  to  our  car.  It  appeared  that  earlier  Nikolai  had 
promised  to  introduce  Pierre  to  his  daughter  Tanya.  We  were 
all  invited,  and  so  we  set  off  for  Cherkizovo. 

I  suppose  I  now  ought  to  tell  you  what  Pierre  saw  at  Niko¬ 
lai's  home,  the  living  conditions,  cultural  interests  and  other 
such  things.  I  must  confess  I  feel  a  bit  awkward.  I  can  already 
hear  a  Western  colleague  acridly  remarking  that  I  am  adding 
a  bit  of  polish.  But  Nikolai  and  his  family  really  do  have  a  very 
cosy,  stylishly-furnished  three-room  flat,  and  Nikolai  owns  a 
Pobeda  car. 

No  wonder  Robert  Harrburger  asked  Nikolai  how  much  he 
earned. 

"A  bit  more  than  any  other  fellow  on  my  team,"  Nikolai 
answered  laconically. 

But  Robert  was  persistent. 

"Well,"  said  Nikolai  at  last,  "as  much  as  300  roubles  a 
month,  rarely  less." 
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Silence.  I  don't  know  what  was  going  on  in  Robert's  head 
at  the  moment,  but  I  for  one  did  a  bit  of  rapid  reckoning  and 
can  tell  you  that  many  newsmen  earn  less. 

Evidently  noticing  unsaid  but  implied  "pooh-poohing”, 
Nikolai  went  out  without  a  word.  He  returned  with  his  trade- 
union  card  and  we  could  see  by  the  dues  that  he  had.  been 
telling  the  truth,  on  average  300,  that  last  October,  for  instance, 
he  had  indeed  earned  the  sum  of  500  roubles. 

Meanwhile,  Pierre  was  busy  looking  through  Tanya's  pro¬ 
gress  report.  She  had  top  marks  all  round.  Then  the  two  children 
recited  poems  to  each  other,  one  in  French  and  the  other  in 
Russian.  After  Tanya  had  played  the  accordeon  he  took  down 
his  new  girl  friend's  address:  Flat  49,  House  12,  No.  17  Otkry- 
toye  Chausse.  Finally  after  being  presented  with  a  couple  of 
postcards  with  a  view  of  Moscow  on  one  and  the  picture  of 
Herman  Titov  on  the  other,  Pierre  took  his  leave. 

Need  I  say  what  Pierre  wanted  next? 
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Two  “Loops” 
with  Herman 
Titov 


It  takes  around  100  minutes 
for  a  spaceship  to  loop  the  Earth 
once.  We  spent  roughly  as  much 
at  Herman  Titov's  flat  in  “the 
stellar  township". 

The  first  thing  Pierre  did  was 
to  surreptitiously  touch  the 
cosmonaut  to  make  sure  he  wasn't 
dreaming.  It  was  Titov  in  the 
flesh,  who  patted  him  on  the 
cheek,  shook  his  hand  and  led 
him  into  the  parlour. 

Titov's  wife  Tamara  was 
watching  the  television  in  another 
room  and  there  Pierre  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  one  more  Tanya,  a 
plump  six  month-old  infant. 

"Can  I  hold  her?"  Pierre 
asked  clearly  wishing  to  act  the 
true  French  man  towards  this 
charming  baby.  After  all,  it  was 
no  ordinary  little  girl,  but  almost 
a  "Martianess".  Her  parents 
agreed  and  we  hastily  clicked  our 
cameras. 

Then  we  launched  out  on  our 
"loop"  around  the  Titovs'  flat. 
Herman  and  Pierre  leisurely 
paced  towards  the  playroom. 
There  were  gifts  and  souvenirs 
all  over  the  place,  on  the  walls, 
in  cases,  on  shelves  and  just 
standing  on  the  floor.  Pierre 
asked  about  everything.  And 
Cosmonaut-2  vividly  explained. 
Of  the  bronze  model  of  a  missile 
which  a  Soviet  army  unit  had 
presented  to  him,  he  observed, 
"It's  good  when  it's  only  a  little 
toy,  isn't  it,laddie?"  When  Pierre 
and  Herman  came  to  an  exquisite 
little  doll  dressed  in  Alsace 
costume,  the  cosmonaut  drew 
Pierre's  attention  to  it:  "Your 
countrywoman."  Another  souve¬ 
nir,  now  from  the  Far  East-a 
bouquet  of  pale  pinkish  corals- 
elicited  the  remark  "The  Pacific 


seems  to  be  a  pretty  artful  sculptor.”  Pointing  to  another  rocket 
two  metres  tall  and  seemingly  of  ivory,  which  stood  on  a  se¬ 
parate  small  table  in  the  corner.  Titov  exclaimed:  "What  a  pity 
you're  a  bit  late,  Pierre.  This  came  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
was  stuffed  with  sweets.  But  in  our  family  they  don't  last  long. 
However,"  and  Titov,  checking  Pierre's  "orbital"  trip  loudly 
asked  his  wife: 

"Tamara,  do  we  have  any  sweets  around?" 

One  could  see  by  the  cosmonaut's  face  that  he  already  knew 
the  answer.  There  they  were,  a  very  unusual  box  depicting  the 
entire  history  of  cosmonautics  in  sweets.  The  wrapper  on  each 
bar  of  chocolate  had  a  picture  relating  to  one  or  another  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  field  of  space  exploration.  They  showed  the 
very  first  sputnik,  Belka  and  Strelka,  and  all  six  cosmonauts. 

Pierre  quickly  made  his  choice  and  stowed  it  away  in  his 
pocket.  After  all  he  could  devour  it  later.  Meanwhile  his  eyes 
devoured  Titov  in  the  flesh,  until  he  almost  bumped  into  a  very 
life-like  penguin,  his  own  size. 

At  the  Titovs  everything  was  unusual,  even  the  elegant, 
white-green  telephone. 

"Does  it  work?"  Pierre  wondered,  touching  the  apparatus. 

"Well,  let's  try.  Whom  would  you  like  to  call  up?" 

In  a  hoarse  whisper,  Pierre  said: 

"Yuri  Gagarin." 

Titov  dialed  the  required  number.  After  a  few  introductory 
words  he  pressed  the  receiver  into  Pierre's  hands  with  the 
remark : 

"Well,  go  ahead  and  talk." 

Pierre's  tongue  seemed  stuck  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Then 
with  difficulty  he  got  out  the  remarks:  "Yes,  the  name's  Pietiya 
...  In  the  first  form  ...  Yes,  all  top  marks  . .  .  From  France  . . . 
Yes,  in  Moscow  . . .  Yes,  at  the  Titovs."  There  was  a  pause.  A 
smile  wreathed  the  boy's  face.  Gagarin  had  probably  paid  him 
a  compliment. 

Pierre  talked  with  Cosmonaut  No.  1  for  several  minutes, 
roughly  as  much  as  would  have  taken  Gagarin  to  fly  his  Vostok 
from  Moscow  to  Paris.  As  Pierre  cradled  the  receiver,  he  looked 
up  at  us  in  dismay.  He  was  clearly  displeased  with  himself.  He 
had  had  a  million  questions  to  ask  the  cosmonaut  but  had  failed 
to  put  even  one. 

Pierre  needn't  have  felt  so  upset.  He  had  only  to  look  into 
Cosmonaut-2's  sparkling  grey  eyes  to  see  that  the  latter  was 
a  big  fan  of  Gagarin's  as  well. 

Pierre  and  Titov  resumed  their  "orbital"  trip.  Pierre  saw  a 
huge  wooden  sabot.  He  picked  it  up  with  difficulty.  Mean¬ 
while,  Titov  explained:  "That's  the  left  one,  the  only  one  I've 
got.  The  American  astronaut  Glenn  has  the  other.  We  went  halves 
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when  we  were  presented  with  them  as  a  gift  in  Washington.'' 
The  boy  then  paused  to  look  at  an  unframed  oil  painting,  a 
portrait  of  Mayakovsky-Titov's  favourite  poet-done  by  one 
of  the  cosmonaut's  friends.  "I'm  busy  making  a  frame  for  it  at 
the  moment,"  the  spaceman  remarked. 

Finally  they  reached  the  playroom  where  the  baby  "Martian- 
ess"  lives.  Her  toys  were  also  museum  pieces.  The  musical 
merry-go-round,  for  instance,  which  had  five  seated  pretty  dolls 
swinging  around  to  a  melodious  tinkle,  had  been  presented  by 
Otto  Grotewohl,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  After  Pierre  started  playing  with 
the  toy,  Titov  confidentially  told  us  that  Grotewohl  had  made 
the  present  with  the  express  purpose  of  getting  the  cosmonaut 
to  father  another  four  children. 

One  "loop"  was  done.  Now  came  time  for  questions.  Pierre 
shot  out  so  many  of  them  that  Titov  really  had  to  go  through 
a  double  "overload". 

We  shall  omit  everything  that  dealt  with  the  actual  flight, 
the  cosmonaut's  sensations  in  space  and  the  landing,  as  this  has 
been  described  more  than  once  by  scientists  and  newsmen  and 
by  Titov  himself  in  his  book  "Seventeen  Dawns  in  Space",  a 
publication,  incidentally,  produced  by  Novosti  Press  Agency. 
Rather  we  shall  deal  with  other  matters  of  universal  interest, 
as  for  instance:  What  is  Titov  doing  now?  What  does  he  do 
down  on  the  Earth?  And  what  was  his  day  like,  the  one  we 
had  called,  for  instance? 

"It's  April  16,  isn't  it?"  Titov  eyed  the  notes  he  had  jotted 
down  in  his  diary  and  submitted  a  laconic,  but  comprehensive 
"report". 

He  had  got  up  at  half  past  seven  and  had  soon  sallied  forth. 
After  routine  duties  he  had  read  through  the  latest  minutes  of 
a  meeting  of  the  YCL  Central  Committee  in  his  capacity  as  a 
member,  an  office  which  though  a  social  one,  carries  many 
charges.  Then  he  had  gone  off  to  study  various  special  matters. 
After  that,  in  his  capacity  of  president  of  the  cosmonaut's 
hunting  society  he  had  drafted  plans  for  next  Sunday.  Then 
he  had  spent  40  minutes  delivering  a  lecture  for  lecturers  them¬ 
selves,  economists  who  were  also  interested  in  space  problems. 

"And  now  to  cap  it  all  I  am  seeing  you,  Pierre." 

"Certainly  a  very  packed  day.  Monsieur  Titov!" 

Herman  chuckled. 

Well,  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  too  bad,"  he  observed  adding 
that  he  hadn't  been  bothered  with  his  two  hours  of  special 
physical  exercises,  nor  with  classes  at  the  Airforce  Academy, 
where  he  studies,  nor  with  any  affairs  at  the  USSR  Supreme 
Soviet  to  which  he  is  a  deputy,  nor  with  any  meetings  at  the 
Lenin  Prize  Committee  of  which  he  is  a  member,  nor  with  any 
papers  to  discuss  on  the  editorial  board  of  the  magazine 
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"'Aviatsia  i  Kosmonavtika"  (Aviation  and  Cosmonautics),  of 
which  he  is  deputy  editor-in-chief. 

Pierre  made  a  big  pause  to  catch  his  breath.  Then  he  very 
quietly  put  his  No.  1  question. 

"'Monsieur  Titov,  could  you  tell  where  your  spaceship  is? 
And  could  I  see  it?" 

Then  he  added  in  a  hardly  discernible  whisper: 

"And  could  I  go  up  on  it?" 

Titov  rose  and  took  Pierre's  hand  . . . 

Some  time  passed.  Pierre  donned  his  space  suit  and  drew 
over  it  the  light,  vivid-orange  overalls  so  familiar  from  the 
many  pictures  in  the  press. 

Then  he  pulled  down  the  visor.  Titov  helped  him  to  climb 
in  through  the  spaceship  hatch.  Pierre  sank  back  into  the  arm¬ 
chair  and,  while  the  engineers  switched  on  the  ventilation 
system  and  the  microphone  and  earphones  of  the  space  suit,  he 
glanced  around  him. 

Before  him  he  had  the  spheroid  flight  chart,  and  beneath 
that  the  port-hole  through  which  the  cosmonaut  sees  both  the 
earth  and  the  stars.  On  his  left  was  the  control  panel  with  its 
many  buttons  and  levers  and  on  the  right  the  radio  receiver 
and  food  container.  Elsewhere  was  that  very  same  TV  camera 
which  had  brought  pictures  of  the  cosmonauts  in  flight  to  tele¬ 
viewers  down  here  on  Earth. 

In  the  earphones  Pierre  heard  Titov  announce  from  the  com¬ 
mand  centre  "a  one  minute  count-down". 

"Got  you!"  Pierre  responded  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

Four  . . .  three  . . .  two  .  . .  one  . . .  and  up  she  went. 

The  overloads  pressed  Pierre  deep  into  his  chair.  The  roar 
of  the  engines  intensified.  Suddenly  there  was  silence,  "dead 
silence",  as  Titov  had  called  it. 

Pierre  was  already  250  kilometres  up,  as  far  as  Titov  had 
gone.  The  log  book  eluded  his  grasp  and  for  some  reason  his 
arms  wanted  to  float  up.  Pierre  thought  this  must  probably  be 
the  state  of  weightlessness.  He  peered  through  the  port-hole  and 
saw  the  round  Earth  in  its  pale  blue  halo.  Then  he  spied  the 
bigger  rivers  and  mountain  ranges. 

Pierre  was  in  seventh  heaven.  He  decided  to  have  a  look  at 
himself.  He  pulled  up  his  visor  and  stared  at  the  mirror  attach¬ 
ed  to  his  sleeve.  The  mirror  showed  a  boy  like  any  boy,  with 
round  eyes,  button  nose  and  a  crew  cut-a  picture,  which  at 
that  moment,  late  evening,  April  16,  1964,  millions  of  teleview¬ 
ers  among  them  his  Dad  in  Moscow  and  his  relatives  in  Paris, 
were  most  likely  seeing.  Incidentally,  Pierre  wondered,  would 
Paris  soon  come  in  view? 

Pierre  studied  the  flight  chart  intently.  The  web  of  black 
lines,  beneath  which  the  sphere  turned,  drew  closer  and  closer 
to  the  Seine  and  in  a  few  moments  Pierre  was  able  to  spot  the 
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twinkling  lights  and  make  out  the  dark  silhouette  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  nail  standing  on  its 
head. 

According  to  the  flight  programme  Pierre  had  to  tumble  in, 
of  which  he  was  reminded  again  from  the  ground  by  Titov.  In 
reply  Pierre  repeated  from  out  in  space  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  things  Titov  had  ever  said:  “You  do  what  you  please,  but 
I,  for  one,  am  turning  in." 

Pierre's  father  roused  the  boy  when  the  car  drew  to  a  halt 
before  the  entrance  of  the  house  on  Novoslobodskaya  Street 
where  the  Harrburgers  live.  That  “some  time",  which  had 
elapsed  since  Titov  took  Pierre  by  the  hand  and  “helped  him 
into  the  spaceship"  had  run  into  about  half  an  hour,  in  which 
time  we  had  bid  our  host  farewell  and  started  out  on  our  journey 
back.  It  was  rather  late,  and  the  car  crawled  along  because  of 
the  fog.  The  journey  back  took  us  around  two  hours,  enough 
for  another  “loop",  Pierre's  dream  of  which  had  been  conjured 
up  by  Titov's  story  about  space  flights. 


"The  champion  seems  to  have 
a  new  trainer,"  Pierre  overheard 
a  couple  of  newsmen  saying. 

"What  champion  are  they 
speaking  of?"  Pierre  asked. 

"The  world  chess  champion." 

"Can  I  see  him  and  have  a 
game  with  him?"  Pierre  won¬ 
dered. 

Since  it  was  our  charge  to 
never  seem  put  out,  we  telephon¬ 
ed  Petrosyan  and  wheedled  out 
an  invitation. 

Tigran  Petrosyan  must  have 
made  thorough  preparations  for 
this  surprise  match.  After  all  he 
was  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to 
his  prospective  opponent's  style 
of  play.  Indeed,  what  traps  and 
pitfalls  could  he  have  in  store? 
In  the  second  place,  Petrosyan's 
opponent  was  this  time  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  century  younger 
than  the  champion  who  himself 
was  18  years  younger  than  the 
previous  bearer  of  the  world  title. 
Thirdly,  this  would  be  the  first 
time  he  would  be  "crossing 
pawns"  with  a  Frenchman. 

We  conducted  ourselves  with 
the  proper  decor.  "The  France- 
USSR”  chess  tournament  started 
with  the  amazingly  subtle  move 
of  the  king's  pawn  to  E-4.  After 
Pierre  put  down  the  pawn  the 
world  champion  exclaimed  with  a 
sigh:  "Well,  that  was  what  I  ex¬ 
pected."  Petrosyan  went  into  a 
brown  study.  After  all  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  losing  and  this 
great  E2-E4  move  had  put  him  on 
the  alert. 

We  were  treated  to  a  picture 
of  the  invincible  Tigran  in  the 
"stance"  he  usually  adopts  at 
tournaments.  His  head  resting  on 
his  arms,  elbow  firmly  planted  on 
the  table,  he  let  his  fingers  slip 


The  World 
Champion 
Makes  a  Draw 


from  the  bridge  of  his  nose  to  his  temples  and  back,  as  if  help¬ 
ing  himself  think.  The  little  Frenchman  certainly  had  a  formida¬ 
ble  rival.  However,  Pierre  was  in  no  whit  taken  aback.  He  at¬ 
tacked  the  champion  with  questions  having  no  bearing  on  the 
game  at  all. 

"Tell  me.  Monsieur  Petrosyan,  why  did  you  personally 
become  world  champion?" 

"Well,  I  really  don't  know,"  said  Petrosyan  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  "Let  me  rather  tell  you  it  so  happens  that 
Soviet  chess  players  take  the  championship  title  all  the  time 
and  you  know  of  late  the  crown  has  been  worn  by  Botvinnik, 
Smyslov  and  Tahl." 

Pierre,  of  course,  had  heard  all  about  that.  But  he  politely 
persisted  in  his  question.  Petrosyan's  bushy  black  eyebrows 
crawled  up. 

"So  you  want  to  know  why  I  became  champion?  Well,  what 
can  I  say?  You  tell  me  this:  Why  is  it  that  of  all  the  little  French 
boys  there  are  you're  the  only  one  to  be  playing  with  me?" 

That  was  clearly  below  the  belt.  Pierre  also  found  himself 
in  a  quandary.  He  tried  to  blurt  out  something  in  Russian  but 
when  he  failed,  rattled  out  in  French : 

"Well,  it's  simply  because  I'm  lucky!" 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  was  lucky  too,  Pierre!" 

Meanwhile  the  game  proceeded.  The  black  queen  went  on 
the  rampage  capturing  Pierre's  white  pawns  one  by  one.  How¬ 
ever,  he  wasn't  at  all  discouraged.  He  even  managed  to  take 
a  peep  at  the  photographs  on  the  walls.  All  of  a  sudden  he 
sprang  a  surprise  move : 

"Monsieur  Petrosyan,  where  is  your  big  laurel  wreath,  the 
one  in  which  you  had  your  picture  taken?" 

"It's  at  the  museum  in  Yerevan.  But,  Petrosyan  remarked, 
"you're  digressing.  Cudgel  your  brains  a  bit.  I  don't  play  such 
a  bad  game  of  chess,  you  know.  If  you  chatter  too  much,  you'll 
definitely  lose." 

With  those  words  he  said  "mate".  No,  not  the  classic  mate, 
effected  by  means  of  queen  and  bishop,  a  mate  we  all  go 
through  during  the  roseate  beginnings  of  a  chess  career.  It 
was  simply  mate  to  a  child. 

However,  Pierre  was  not  upset.  He  had  plainly  not  pinned 
too  many  hopes  on  winning. 

"Well,  now  we  can  have  a  quiet  talk,"  said  the  champion 
relaxing  in  his  armchair.  Pierre  fired  his  first  round  of  ques¬ 
tions.  When  had  Tigran  first  taken  up  chess?  Who  was  his 
father?  And  where  was  he  born? 

Petrosyan  patiently  and  circumstantially  explained  that  he 
had  been  born  in  Tbilisi  and  had  taken  up  chess  relatively 
"late"  in  life.  It  seemed  that  to  become  a  world  champion,  it 
was  not  at  all  necessary  to  be  a  child  prodigy.  Tigran  had  first 
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been  introduced  to  chess  at  roughly  Pierre's  age.  His  father,  a 
house  janitor,  had  died  when  Tigran  was  15. 

Pierre  gave  a  puzzled  look.  Could  it  really  be  that  the 
wearer  of  the  world  chess  crown  was  the  son  of  just  an  ordinary 
house  janitor?  But  what  had  happened  next?  Tigran  himself  it 
seemed,  had  become  a  house  janitor.  There  was  a  war  on  and 
people  suffered  cruel  privations.  To  assist  the  family,  15-year 
old  Tigran  shouldered  his  father's  none  too  easy  duties. 

Suddenly  Pierre  put  a  totally  unexpected  question. 

“Have  you  ever  been  in  Paris,  sir?" 

"Yes,  four  times.  But  not  for  long,"  was  the  answer. 

"Did  you  ever  speak  over  our  television?" 

"No." 

"Just  what  I  thought.  If  you  had,  all  the  little  French  boys 
and  girls  would  be  simply  wild  about  chess." 

This  piece  of  flattery  definitely  had  its  motives.  Because 
Pierre  drew  close  to  Petrosyan  and  in  a  wheedling  voice  begged 
him  for  one  more  game. 

Petrosyan's  tone  grew  official: 

"You,  Monsieur  .  . .  now  how  does  it  go  . .  .  Harrburger  .  .  . 
should  first  play  against  Bronstein,  Spassky,  Stein,  Fisher, 
Gligoric,  Olafsson  and  the  other  aspirants.  Only  then  can  we 
discuss  your  proposal." 

However,  since  the  rest  backed  up  Pierre's  request,  the 
world  champion  agreed  this  once  to  break  FIDE  rules. 

The  second  game  was  unusually  long,  taking  almost  an  hour. 
It  was  packed  with  surprises  and  this  time  only  Petrosyan  talk¬ 
ed.  Meanwhile,  Pierre  concentrated  on  the  board  and  tried  to 
memorize  everything  he  heard. 

There  was  an  endless  stream  of  variations.  Rather  it  re¬ 
called  an  exhibition  of  simultaneous  play  on  15  or  even  20 
boards  at  once-though,  actually  there  was  only  one. 

The  defences  Petrosyan  seemed  to  break  down  so  casually 
were  rebuilt  and  pieces  reappeared.  Pierre,  who  had  thus  so 
unexpectedly  become  the  champion's  pupil  quietly  giggled  with 
delight  when  he  suddenly  discovered  himself  in  possession  of 
a  bishop  or  knight  that  had  just  been  captured  and  the  game 
began  again. 

Towards  the  end  the  champion's  pieces  started  disappearing 
in  a  fashion  Pierre  simply  could  not  fathom.  Petrosyan  displayed 
the  ingenuity  of  a  circus  conjurer.  Even  we  grown-ups  watching 
the  duel,  wondered  how  he  had  managed  to  sweep  his  side  of 
the  board  bare. 

Soon  Pierre  had  eleven  pieces  left  against  Petrosyan's  king 
and  knight. 

However,  the  world  champion  forced  a  draw  by  a  perpetual 
check  with  his  knight. 
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A  Fairy-Tale 
Land 


For  a  whole  week  now  had 
we  been  guiding  round  the  first 
foreigner  on  APN's  polling  list. 
Pierre  continued  to  rattle  off 
volley  after  volley  of  questions, 
giving  good  reason  to  recall  what 
his  parent  had  said  about  him 
the  very  first  day  we  met  that 
"you  don't  know  what  he  can 
be  like". 

We  hope  you  will  bear  no 
grudge,  if  we  omit  the  long, 
20-page  description  we  could  give 
of  Pierre's  adventures  at  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Economic  Achieve¬ 
ments,  plus  another  15-page 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  Mos- 
film  Studios,  plus  another  10-page 
sketch  dealing  with  the  Museum 
of  the  Revolution  etc.,  etc.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  one  episode  in 
Pierre's  lengthy  visit  to  the 
Moscow  Palace  of  Young  Pio¬ 
neers,  that  we  really  believe 
worthy  of  mention. 

The  little  French  boy  had 
already  seen  the  drawings  of  the 
young  artists,  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  fearless  head  of  the 
Young  Naturalists'  club  and  had 
ventured  to  treat  the  rather  big 
snake  he  held  to  an  apple,  and 
had  attended  a  training  session  of 
young  gymnasts,  a  rehearsal  of 
young  ballet  dancers  and  a  show 
at  the  theatre  studio. 

That  was  followed  up  by  the 
very  first  press  conference  Pierre 
had  ever  held  in  his  life  at  the 
International  Friendship  Club. 
There  he  answered  questions  put 
by  a  group  of  Krasnogorsk 
schoolchildren  on  an  excursion  to 
Moscow.  Though  at  first  the 
excursionists  behaved  with  due 
propriety,  taking  their  seats  at 
the  table  over  which  Pierre  pre¬ 
sided,  soon  they  jumped  up  to 


crowd  around  the  French  boy  and  peppered  him  with  a  hundred 
and  one  questions:  Where  was  his  school?  What  sort  of  progress 
was  he  making  there?  Was  Russian  difficult?  What  was  he 
doing  in  the  USSR?  And  was  he  a  Vaillant,  the  French  counter¬ 
part  of  the  Soviet  Young  Pioneer? 

Beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  Pierre's  brow.  That, 
Pierre,  how  it  is,  when  people  hold  news-conferences. 

It  transpired  that  for  the  time  being  Pierre  had  no  political 
affiliations.  His  father  was  not  a  Communist  and  the  boy  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  French  Young  Pioneers.  However,  he  acted 
quite  the  gallant  Frenchman,  because  no  sooner  did  pretty 
Lilia  Morozova,  a  co-eval  in  the  third  form  at  the  Krasnogorsk 
school  present  him  with  a  Palace  of  Young  Pioneers'  badge 
than  he  reciprocated  with  a  postcard  of  Paris  and  studiously 
jotted  down  her  address  in  his  notebook. 

The  press  conference  over,  Pierre  shot  out  into  the  corridor 
for  his  promised  visit  to  the  playroom. 

The  playroom  was  really  a  large  hall  with  glass  walls,  whose 
green  carpet  made  it  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  little  clearing  in 
the  woods.  Set  around  a  wooden  Pinnochio,  taller  than  Pierre 
himself,  and  the  Soviet  fairy-tale  hero,  the  robot-like  Samodel- 
kin,  or  Do-it-myself,  where  toys  galore,  from  ordinary  plastic 
soldiers  to  a  remote-controlled  cross-country  vehicle.  Indeed, 
a  fairy-tale  land.  No  wonder  the  flow  of  questions  dried  up 
immediately  Pierre  saw  rockets  he  could  launch  not  in  the  land 
of  Nod  but  in  real  life. 

So  play,  Pierre,  play! 


So,  play,  Pierre,  play.  In  tranquil, 
unruffled  ease  on  that  fluffy 
green  carpet  of  toytown,  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  everything  else  in  the 
world.  And  may  nothing  cast 
gloom  over  your  games  or  curb 
your  riotous  imagination. 

The  wider  world,  unfortunately, 
is  not  so  well  arranged  as  the 
playroom  at  the  Moscow  Palace 
of  Young  Pioneers.  A  terrible 
price  was  paid  for  the  serene  life 
the  little  boys  and  girls  of 
Pierre's  age  now  enjoy.  A  fearful 
war  scorched  the  earth  and 
hundreds  of  such  palaces  were 
consumed  by  its  flames.  We  well 
remember  how  children  fled  to 
escape  the  death-dealing  bombers 
and  crawling  armoured  monsters. 
Many  never  saw  their  parents 
again.  Their  fathers  and  mothers 
rose  up  to  defend  Moscow,  Lenin¬ 
grad,  Volgograd  and  Odessa,  and 
they  fell  in  battle. 

We  now  address  ourselves  to 
grown-ups  the  world  over.  They 
hold  in  the  hands  their  own 
destinies  and  the  life  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  their  children. 


Peace  be  with  You! 


Sn  the  Cruel 
Darkness  of 
War-Bound 
Nights 


Dr.  Victor  Bloom  of  Oxford  and  his 
charming  young  wife  Chloe,  chose  for 
their  honeymoon  not  that  traditional 
trip  to  Italy,  Greece  or  the  Riviera,  but 
a  visit  to  the  USSR.  They  were  in¬ 
terested  in  everything  about  this  coun¬ 
try  and  its  people.  The  newlyweds 
wanted  to  go  to  Leningrad  as  they  had 
heard  it  was  a  lovely  city,  whose  mu¬ 
seums  contained  priceless  treasures. 
What  did  the  city  go  through  during 
the  war  and  the  seige?  What  did  its 
people  suffer  in  those  appalling  days ? 
It  was  indeed  a  hair-raising ,  terrible 
time.  The  nazis  sowed  death  and  de¬ 
struction  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 
Bombing  and  shelling  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  and  gutted  3,174  buildings,  and 
heavily  damaged  7,143  houses.  Some 
632,000  people  died  of  hunger  alone 
during  the  seige.  What  is  Leningrad 
like  today  ? 

Friends,  you  will  discover  no  visible 
scars  of  the  war.  Leningraders  restor¬ 
ed  all  that  needed  to  be  restored  and 
preserved  the  masterpieces  for  coming 
generations. 

Back  home,  you  will  no  doubt  cherish 
the  reels  of  film  you  shot  and  retain 
a  lasting  memory  of  the  smiles  of 
hospitable  Leningraders.  So,  please, 
understand  why  the  kind  smiles  of 
these  people,  who  demonstrated  such 
indomitable  grit,  are  also  priceless.  It 
is  these  people,  that  writer  Nikolai 
Tikhonov  is  telling  you  about. 


The  war  erupted  suddenly. 
Every  peace-time  symbol  vanish¬ 
ed  in  a  flash.  The  thunder  of 
battle  soon  reached  the  city.  This 
drastic  change  turned  all  notions 
and  habits  topsy-turvy.  Now  the 
incessant  crashing  of  bombs  and 
shells,  the  whistle  of  bullets,  and 
the  thudding  of  falling  walls  rent 
the  stillness,  science  itself  had 
ordered,  in  which  those  high- 
priests  of  the  world  of  stars,  the 
venerable  astronomers  of  Pul¬ 
kovo,  had  once  observed  celestial 
mysteries  by  night. 

It  all  resembled  a  crazy 
nightmare.  Multi-coloured  col¬ 
umns  of  smoke  mushroomed 


above  the  city,  as  stores  went  up  in  flames.  The  red,  black,  white 
and  blue  enormities  cluttering  the  sky,  made  one  think  the  Day 
of  Judgement  had  arrived. 

Thousands  evacuated  and  thousands  more  went  off  to  fight 
at  the  frontlines  right  next  door.  The  city  itself  became  a  battle 
field. 

It  was  hard  to  realize  that  the  bathing  beaches  and  holiday 
haunts  were  now  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  or  that  hand-to-hand 
fighting  was  going  on  at  the  English  Palace  in  Peterhof.  The 
very  idea  that  grenades  were  bursting  amidst  antique  furniture, 
china,  cut  glass,  carpets,  mahogany  bookcases  and  on  the  marble 
staircases,  that  shells  were  felling  the  lime  trees  and  maples 
in  the  avenues  that  Pushkin  had  made  a  shrine  for  Russian 
poetry,  or  that  the  dreaded  SS  was  butchering  Soviet  citizens 
in  picturesque,  suburban  Pavlovsk,  seemed  beyond  all  belief. 

However,  a  defiant  spirit  of  resistance  dominated  all  the 
tragic  confusion,  the  news  of  loss  and  destruction,  and  the 
anxieties  and  concerns,  with  which  this  great  city  was  preoc¬ 
cupied.  This  was  a  grim  hatred  for  the  enemy,  a  readiness  to 
fight  to  the  last  ditch,  to  the  last  drop  of  blood. 

All  that  took  place  was,  however,  merely  the  beginning. 
There  was  to  come  a  time  of  trial  Leningraders  could  never  have 
even  dreamed  of ! 

Lorries  and  trams  froze  into  immobility,  to  stand  like  marble 
statues  in  the  white  frosted  streets.  The  glare  of  endless  con¬ 
flagrations  shone  red  in  the  heavens.  It  had,  indeed,  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced  to  be  believed. 

In  the  deep  darkness  of  a  winter  night  a  man  made  his  way 
through  the  infinite  desolation  of  frigid  silence.  Though  dog- 
weary,  he  stumbled  onwards  peering  into  the  surrounding  gloom 
which  yawned  with  an  icy  fury  of  such  intensity  that  it  seemed 
determined  to  devour  him. 

But  he  plodded  on,  engrossed  in  gloomy  thoughts.  His  feet 
barely  obeyed  him.  The  falling  snow  formed  little  heaps  on  his 
shoulders.  The  streets,  squares  and  embankments  had  long 
merged  into  an  amorphous  intangibility,  with  but  a  few  narrow 
passageways  remaining,  through  which  this  tiny  figure,  darting 
frightened  glances  over  his  shoulder,  stubbornly  continued  on 
his  way. 

On  the  bridge  of  the  Summer  Gardens,  a  venerable-looking 
ancient  stood  dying  in  a  gladiatorial  stance,  as  he  coughed  out 
his  immortal  soul.  He  may  have  very  well  been  a  man  of 
middle  age,  whom  the  bony  hand  of  hunger  had  remoulded 
into  a  decrepit  ruin.  A  small  group  of  similarly  gaunt  and 
emaciated  beings  bustled  around  him. 

Further  on,  the  man  encountered  several  women  in  large 
black  kerchiefs  and  black  masks  giving  them  the  look  of  masked 
figures  in  an  incomprehensible  dumb-show. 
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At  first  he  thought  them  apparitions  conjured  up  by  a 
disordered  mind.  However,  they  were  alive,  just  as  he  was  alive, 
and  they  lived  in  this  besieged  city.  They  had  shrouded  their 
faces  because  the  skin  no  longer  melted  the  falling  snow.  It  had 
no  warmth  left,  and  froze,  becoming  brittle  and  waxen. 

Through  the  frozen  murkiness,  the  man  discerned  dark  sil¬ 
houettes,  seated  on  a  bench.  He  realized  he  was  going  through 
a  park  and  that  he'd  better  stay  away  from  the  benches,  studded 
here  and  there,  with  those  odd  phantoms  sitting  on  them.  But 
perhaps  they  were  indeed  living  people  taking  a  rest? 

He  made  several  steps  towards  them  to  stumble  against  a 
wire,  stretched  taut  across  the  narrow  path  from  tree  to  tree 
amidst  the  piled  snowdrifts. 

Beyond  that  wire  there  gaped  below  a  darkness  still  blacker 
than  the  surrounding  gloom.  He  stood  at  the  wire,  wrapt  in 
thought.  Not  at  once  did  he  realize  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  a 
shell  hole.  If  not  for  the  wire,  he  would  have  fallen  in.  Or 
someone  else,  perhaps  a  woman  with  a  pail  on  her  way  to  the 
Neva  river  to  get  some  water.  Some  kind  soul  had  taken  pains 
to  wire  off  the  shell  hole.  The  man  groped  his  way  around  it. 
He  saw  a  man  and  a  woman  on  a  bench.  The  snow  lay  on  their 
faces  without  thawing.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  sleeping  and 
then,  refreshed  would  rise  up  again  to  continue  on  their  way. 

He  turned  right.  There  were  no  more  trees  now.  The  dark 
emptiness  up  in  front  suddenly  ejected  a  man  groping  his  way 
as  he  himself  was.  This  man  stumbled  and  frequently  stopped 
to  catch  his  breath. 

The  first  man  wondered  whether  his  weary  brain  was  playing 
jokes  with  him.  Who  would  indeed  roam  the  city  at  such  an 
hour? 

But  it  was  no  phantom  from  a  vanished  city.  It  was  a  human 
being,  who  carried  something  that  glittered  with  white  spangles. 
The  man  could  not  understand  what  produced  the  glitter.  Calling 
up  a  hidden  reserve  of  energy,  he  walked  on  faster. 

Now  he  could  see  that  the  other  man  was  carrying  a  burlap 
white-splotched  sack  that  had  formerly  contained  lime.  What 
did  it  contain  now?  The  man  could  already  make  out  the  outline 
quite  clearly.  Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  There  was  a 
corpse  in  the  sack.  Evidently,  the  body  of  a  dead  woman.  It 
could  have  very  well  been  a  girl,  perhaps  the  daughter  of  the 
man  bearing  the  sack.  As  he  walked  along  the  body  in  the 
sack  seemed  to  shudder  and  tremble. 

The  first  man  stopped  to  catch  a  breath.  Should  he  halt  the 
bearer  of  the  sack?  What  for?  What  could  these  two  walking 
half-dead  men  say  to  each  other  with  a  dead  body  at  their  feet? 
That  was  not  by  far  the  most  horrible  thing  one  could  now 
witness. 
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The  sack-carrier  melted  into  the  gloom  and  only  a  few  of 
the  splotches  glimmered  now  and  again  until  nothing  could  be 
seen.  On  a  coma-like  night  like  this  when  the  whole  wide  world 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  the  gruesome  darkness  of  a  bottomless 
pit  on  whose  brink  people  tottered  when  the  city  seemed  to 
have  descended  into  an  ice-cold  hell  one  could  wander  where 
one  pleased.  The  unfortunate  creature  was  most  likely  taking 
away  for  a  decent  burial  the  body  of  a  close  relative,  whom 
he  did  not  wish  to  abandon  in  the  frigid  darkness.  The  sack- 
bearer  was  gone  as  if  he  had  never  existed.  Meanwhile,  the  man 
stood,  gasping  and  clasping  his  revolver  tight  as  if  prepared 
to  ward  off  a  lurking,  unknown  enemy.  He  half-lost  his  con¬ 
sciousness  as  if  the  gloom  had  eaten  deep  into  his  very  soul.  The 
whole  world  seemed  to  be  unreal.  Could  this  be  the  end,  he 
wondered.  Would  there  never  be  light  and  warmth?  Would 
the  dark  houses  younder  never  bring  forth  anyone  but  the 
marble-cold  corpses? 

No!  he  thought  and  again  he  stumbled  on,  invoking  his  very 
last  resources  of  energy. 

Though  the  houses  seemed  mounds  of  ashes  there  was  some¬ 
thing  familiar  about  them.  Instinctively,  the  man  halted  and 
clutched  at  the  flashlight,  suspended  from  his  neck.  Its  bright 
pencil-beam  picked  out  from  the  darkness,  a  wall  draped  in 
fanciful  icing  and  pasted  with  posters  depicting  a  fiendish 
gorilla  striding  across  piles  of  dead  bodies  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  flames.  It  bore  the  inscription: 

"Kill  the  fascist  monster!" 

The  man  heaved  a  sigh,  as  if  he  had  awakened  from  a  deep 
lethargy.  The  tormenting  delirium  of  darkness  was  gone.  The 
poster  had  recalled  him  to  life.  It  was  a  tangible  reality.  The 
man  glanced  up.  He  recognized  the  house.  It  was  the  house  in 
which  he  lived!  He  had  reached  his  destination! 

I  was  that  man. 

Those  were  incredibly  grim  months.  Leningrad  became  an 
impregnable  fortress  and  its  men  and  women  grew  accustomed 
to  their  unusual  lot.  The  true  Soviet  people  they  were,  the 
Leningraders  foiled  all  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  displaying 
indomitable  endurance  and  a  steely,  proud  defiance.  Though 
they  suffered  fantastic  difficulties,  they  realized  there  was  no 
hope  until  the  nazi  dragon,  belabouring  the  city's  walls  was 
given  its  quietus.  Life  was  one  unremitting  battle. 


The  gallantry  that  Soviet  fighting  men 
demonstrated  in  the  city  on  the  Volga 
also  resurrects  memories  of  the  past 
war.  It  was  there  at  the  walls  of  the 
unsubdued  city,  that  the  nazi  beast  was 
dealt  its  death  wound. 

A  guest  from  Kenya,  Senator  James 
Macheo,  told  us:  "1  was  in  Volgograd 
recently  and  I  saw  this  restored  city. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  it  will  be 
like  several  years  from  now?" 

We  call  also  the  inhabitants  of  Cov¬ 
entry,  Ostrawa,  Turin,  Dijon,  Port  Said 
and  Volgograd's  other  twin-cities  to 
hear  how  Volgograd  people  imagine 
the  future  of  their  city.  Their  plans 
are  reflected  in. . . . 


The  Mayor’s 
Dream 


"Do  you  want  to  know  what 
I  dream  of?"  Sergei  Krylov,  Vol¬ 
gograd's  Mayor,  said.  Pausing  a 
brief  moment  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  he  continued:  "I  would 
like  our  city  to  become  the 
world's  loveliest.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  it  was  like  before 
the  war  and  of  what  we  have  been 
able  to  do  since  the  war,  let  me 
tell  you  that  in  1941  the  city  had 
a  population  of  450,000  and  boast¬ 
ed  126  industrial  establishments, 
including  the  Tractor  Works  and 
the  Red  October  Iron  and  Steel 
Works.  The  stock  of  housing  to¬ 
talled  71,000  flats.  There  were 
three  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  17  hospitals  and  68  nurseries. 
The  schools  had  an  attendance  of 
nearly  70,000. 

"On  February  2,  1943,  when 
the  last  shot  of  the  great  battle  on 
the  Volga  was  fired,  the  city  lay 
in  complete  ruins.  All  the  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  and  80  per 
cent  of  the  houses  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  Not  a  single  hospital, 
school,  club  or  cinema  was  stand¬ 
ing.  The  transport  system,  water 
mains  and  sewerage  were  com¬ 
pletely  dislocated.  Only  a  few 


sand  inhabitants  were  left.  The  rest  had  either  evacuated  east¬ 
wards,  deep  into  the  hinterland,  or  had  perished. 

"Today  this  newly  built  city,  one  of  the  USSR's  biggest 
industrial  centres,  has  a  population  of  684,000.  We  have  not 
only  restored  all  the  ruined  industrial  establishments  but  have 
also  built  new  giants,  including  the  Volga  Hydropower  station, 
one  of  the  world's  largest,  the  Volga-D on  Lenin  shipping  canal, 
an  aluminium  factory,  an  oil  refinery  and  a  cable  and  wire 
plant,  to  mention  a  few.  The  120  new  schools  have  a  total  at¬ 
tendance  of  109,000.  There  are  now  six  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  46  hospitals,  upwards  of  300  nurseries  and  kinder¬ 
gartens,  and  a  total  of  more  than  140,000  flats." 

So  what  will  Volgograd  look  like  in  10  to  20  years  from 
now?  This  is  what  the  Mayor  had  to  say: 

"The  first  thing  planners  decided  to  do  was  to  remedy 
nature's  mistake.  In  one  part  of  Volgograd  you  have  a  stretch 
of  the  beautiful  Volga  with  fine  bathing  beaches,  but  in  the 
other  part  all  you  see  is  naked  steppe  stretching  for  dozens 
of  kilometres.  The  architects  are  out  to  plant  a  green  belt  around 
residential  neighbourhoods.  The  city,  which  stretches  for  more 
than  70  kilometres  along  the  Volga's  banks,  will  be  divided 
into  several  vast  residential  estates,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
gardens  and  parks.  Indeed,  three-quarters  of  the  entire  terri¬ 
tory  will  be  planted  to  trees,  shrubs  and  flower  beds. 

"To  produce  the  required  micro-climate  and  also  irrigate 
thousands  of  hectares  of  adjacent-lying  lands,  a  20-metre  wide 
canal  will  be  dug  to  ring  the  city. 

"We  have  also  planned  facilities  for  leisure  and  recreation. 
The  decision  has  been  taken  to  build  camping  grounds.  Young 
Pioneer  camps,  guest  hotels  and  chalets,  and  to  arrange  bathing 
beaches  on  the  Volga's  left  bank,  right  opposite  the  city.  The 
idea  is  to  provide  first-rate  accommodation  for  nearly  400,000 
people  there  at  one  go.  The  first  blocks  of  flats  in  the  new  neigh¬ 
bourhood  units  are  already  being  made  available,  plenty  of  af¬ 
forestation  is  being  done  around  Volgograd  and  the  first  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  transpontine  leisure  zone  are  already  doing  good 
service. 

"I  would  say  that  is  no  dream,"  the  Mayor  emphasized,  "but 
tangible  reality,  the  concrete  future  of  our  city.  The  Republican 
Council  of  Ministers  has  already  earmarked  the  necessary  funds 
for  construction.  And,  as  for  the  people  who  are  going  to  do 
the  building  work,  the  whole  world  knows  what  they  can  do. 
They're  Volgograders,  the  sort,  who  never  let  you  down." 


The  Black  Circle 
Has  Been 
Broken 


Thoughts  ot  peace  occupy  minds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  the  Nile  and  the  Orinoco ,  the 
Rhine  and  the  Ganges. 

However,  everyone  we  interviewed  is 
one  mind  in  believing  that  after  the 
war  the  world,  unfortunately,  has  more 
than  once  stood  on  the  brink  of  disas¬ 
ter,  and  that  the  triumphant  culmina¬ 
tion  ot  the  popular  efforts  tor  a  peace 
settlement  and.  universal  disarmament 
would  be  the  greatest  treasure  man 
could  desire. 

The  partial  test  ban  treaty  signed  in 
Moscow  in  August  1963,  has  brought 
that  day  nearer. 

It  has  already  saved  the  health,  per¬ 
haps  even  life  of  many.  This  is  once 
more  proved  by  the  Academician 
Abram  Alikhanov's  article  below.  Nu¬ 
clear  tests  contaminated  both  the  air 
and  the  water  and  harmed  plants. 
Throughout  the  years  ot  nuclear  test¬ 
ing,  Mother  Nature  seemed  to  have 
warned  man  to  stop  before  it  was  not 
too  late! 

Today. . . . 


Suppose  you  were  to  saw  off 
a  thin  circle  from  any  tree  trunk 
and  insert  it  into  a  black  envelope 
containing  photographic  paper.  A 
day  later,  you  go  in  your  dark 
room,  switch  on  the  red  light  and 
expose  photographic  paper  that 
has  never  seen  the  light  of  day. 
It  gives  you  a  picture  of  concen¬ 
tric  ashy  circles,  with  the  hazy 
glow  radiating  out  from  the 
centre  hemmed  in  by  a  black, 
funeral  ring.  Indeed,  whatever 
tree  you  take  the  outer  18  circles 
will  inevitably  be  black.  With 
every  year  the  tree  added  one 
more  layer,  investing  it  with  the 
particles  of  a  substance  which 
hitherto  had  roamed  at  random 
through  the  air,  water  and  soil. 
Its  invisible  radiation  has  left  its 
imprint  on  the  emulsion  through 
the  light-proof  envelope. 

In  1945,  when  the  atomic  ex¬ 
plosions  mushroomed  over  Japan, 


all  the  world's  trees  added  "black”  layers,  the  intensity  of  ra¬ 
diation  was  much  greater  than  usual.  So  did  impartial  nature 
record  that  tragic  day  for  posterity.  This  day,  when  the  forces 
of  the  nucleus  had  at  last  come  to  obey  man's  will,  was  spent 
to  sow  death  and  destruction. 

Though  the  world's  first  nuclear  war  lasted  only  three  days, 
the  black  circles  are  still  there,  because  seldom  did  a  year  pass 
afterwards  without  more  and  more  A-  and  H-bomb  testing. 
More  and  more  often  did  Geiger  counters  tick,  when  nets  full  of 
fish  were  hauled  in,  or  when  a  downpour  suddenly  burst,  even 
in  countries  ignorant  of  atomic  piles  and  whose  supreme  inno¬ 
vation  in  the  field  of  armament  was  the  ordinary  machine  gun. 

Now  people  spoke  with  fear  and  apprehension  of  stron¬ 
tium,  one  of  the  hundreds  of  elements  making  up  the  world, 
and  hitherto  known  only  in  strontium  yellow.  It  is  this  element 
that  possesses  the  slowly  disintegrating  isotope  which  accumu¬ 
lates  in  all  that  lives,  breathes,  takes  nourishment  and  multip¬ 
lies. 

The  hour  came  when  nature,  yielding  to  man's  penetrating 
intellect,  revealed  one  more  cherished  mystery.  The  nucleic 
acids,  the  chemical  vehicles  of  heredity,  were  broken  up  and 
synthetized  and  the  role  they  play  in  the  structure  of  protein 
and  in  the  creation  of  every  living  thing  is  now  crystal  clear. 

It  was  then  that  with  a  pitiless  clarity  we  saw  how  defence¬ 
less  these  tender  filigree  mechanisms  were  under  bombardment 
from  those  ionizing  radiations  which  we  ourselves  produce.  As 
a  result  you  have  cancer,  leukemia,  congenital  diseases  and  de¬ 
formities,  cretinism  and  sterility. 

These  microscopic  life-carrying  atoms,  which  may  develop 
into  a  tiny  seaweed  or  giant  palm  tree,  a  mighty  eagle  or  an 
attractive  baby,  staked  their  chance  even  before  on  the  blind 
lottery  of  natural  radiation  of  cosmic  rays  and  telluric  emis¬ 
sion.  The  laws  of  probability  are  most  likely  nature's  chief 
laws.  What  we  have  done  with  this  planet  of  ours  in  the  last 
18  years  has  gradually  tilted  the  balance  of  probability  to  the 
horrible,  adverse  side.  We  have  reached  that  brink  beyond 
which  man  will  slowly  but  surely  draw  tight  the  noose  of  a 
black  circle  around  his  own  neck. 

Then  came  August  5,  1963,  the  day  on  which  the  Treaty  ban¬ 
ning  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space  and  under 
water  was  signed  in  Moscow  by  the  USSR,  the  USA  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Afterwards  more  than  100  states  signed  it, 
in  a  time  so  short  that  international  law  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it  before.  Reason  and  intellect  are  winning  out! 

Of  course,  not  all  has  been  done  to  banish  the  war  threat. 
However,  the  first  step-most  likely  a  historic  one-has  been 
made.  The  black  funeral  circle  has  been  broken. 
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Father  Niton  Saikali  ot  the  Lebanese  Orthodox  Church  o£ 
Antioch,  who  was  invited  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Moscow 
Patriarchy,  asked  us  what  actuates  Soviet  people  in  their  et- 
forts  for  peace.  Was  it  the  awareness  that  war  brings  suffering, 
destruction  and  loss?  Or  was  it  for  reasons  of  fraternity  and 
ethics?  Both,  Father  Nifon. 

"But  could  it  be  that  you  are  simply  scared  of  war?"  the 
priest  continued.  "After  all,  that  is  so  natural." 

We  shall  now  answer  that  question.  But  before  that,  permit 
us  to  tell  you  of  one  more  encounter  that  took  place  at  Mos¬ 
cow's  Sheremetyevo  Airport  before  an  Air  France  plane  was 
due  to  take  off.  The  man  the  APN  reporter  tried  to  interview 
wore  civilian  clothes,  but  what  he  said  was  this:  "All  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  is  Soviet  global  rockets  and  I  don't  think  you'll 
give  me  fresh  information  about  them.  My  name  is  no  concern 
of  yours."  A  few  minutes  later  the  flight  was  announced  and 
he  walked  out  onto  the  tarmac. 

When  planning  this  book,  we  decided  not  to  leave  that 
without  an  answer.  And  so  there  follows  both  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  gloomy  gent  in  civvies  and  tor  kind  Father  Nifon 
Saikali  too,  a  tew  facts  about  Soviet  rockets,  that  come  straight 
from  the  horse's  mouth.  It  is  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
N.  I.  Krylov,  Commander-in-Chiet  of  the  Strategic  Rocket  For¬ 
ces,  who  tells  you  now  about  Soviet  rockets  which  stand. .  . 

On  Guard,  But  Not  Poised  to  Attack 

"Soviet  strategic  rockets,"  the  Marshal  told  one  of  our  re¬ 
porters,  "are  exceptionally  combatworthy.  I  think  that  far  from 
being  inferior  to  their  American  counterparts,  they  beat  them 
hollow  on  all  points.  That  is  not  only  my  own  personal  opinion. 
Eminent  West  European  and  US  experts  have  admitted  our 
rocket  superiority  more  than  once.  However,  I  in  my  capacity 
of  commander-in-chief,  naturally,  know  more  about  the  arma¬ 
ment  under  my  command,  and  have  greater  reason  to  pass 
judgement  on  its  merit. 

"Soviet  rocket-nuclear  weapons  guarantee  surprise  prepara¬ 
tion  and  very  quick  launching  and  are  capable  of  delivering 
nuclear  warheads  of  any  destructive  power  to  the  farthermost 
parts  of  the  globe.  Global  rockets  are  capable  of  striking  at  enemy 
objects  from  any  direction.  That  naturally  completely  offsets 
enemy  antimissile  defences  and  ensures  reliable  pin-pointing. 

"As  far  as  to  the  destructive  power  of  the  nuclear  devices 
our  strategic  rockets  deliver,  they  can  destroy  any  big  modern 
city  or  large  industrial  area  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  The  explo- 
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sion  of  such  a  nuclear  device  produces  heavily  a  huge  radioac¬ 
tive  area  several  times  greater  than  the  shock  wave  zone. 

“That  our  rocketry  is  of  high  quality  and  is  most  depend¬ 
able,  has  been  confirmed  by  successful  combat  training  launch¬ 
ings,  their  fool-proof  action  and  high  standard  of  performance. 

“The  whole  world  knows  that  only  the  USSR  possesses 
nuclear  devices  of  a  fantastic  destructive  power  equivalent  to 
between  50  and  100  million  tons  of  TNT. 

“One  must  add  that  our  troops  have  enough  nuclear  devices 
and  enough  rockets  to  smash-in  the  event  of  the  imperialists 
unleashing  a  war-any  aggressor  wherever  he  may  be,  even  an 
aggressor  in  possession  of  modern  nuclear  weapons." 


Disaster  or 
Prosperity? 


Though  they  possess  the  most  modern 
armament,  the  Soviet  people  consist¬ 
ently  advocate  peace  and  universal 
disarmament.  However,  some  Western¬ 
ers  across  the  table,  while  subscribing 
to  our  opinion  that  a  thermonuclear 
war  represents  the  greatest  of  perils, 
tear  disarmament  adducing  what  would 
seem  weighty  arguments  to  support 
their  view.  Not  long  ago  an  APN  cor¬ 
respondent  was  obliged  to  discuss  the 
question  of  what  is  disarmament.  . . . 

Our  motorship  was  leisurely 
steaming  from  Stockholm  to  the 
Aland  Islands.  It  seemed  to  be 
going  down  a  broad  river, 
through  a  corridor  of  hills  clad  in 
the  dark-green  typical  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  forests.  The  ancient  spires 
and  modern  tower-like  buildings 
of  the  Swedish  capital  had  long 
since  dissolved  into  the  early 
morning  haze.  A  cold  breeze 
sprang  up  and  the  promenade 
deck  gradually  emptied.  Only  an 
American  in  horn-rimmed  glasses 
and  myself  stayed  out.  Stanley 
Davis,  for  such  was  his  name,  was 
travelling  to  a  scientific  sympo¬ 
sium  in  Helsinki.  Though  the  ar¬ 
gument  that  we  had  suddenly 
found  ourselves  involved  in  was 
gradually  subsiding,  neither  of  us 
sought  refuge  below. 

"Well,  I  can  say  this,"  my 
companion  summarized  with  a 
sarcasm  tinged  with  a  sad  bitter¬ 
ness,  "that  though  nobody  au¬ 
thorized  us  to  talk  about  it,  we 
have  just  seen  once  again  how 
difficult  it  is  for  Russians  and 
Americans  to  come  to  terms  on 
disarmament.  So  far,  we've  got 
what  we  might  call  an  assert  that 
in  your  country  and  ours  all  sen¬ 
sible  people  realize  that  no  one 
could  dare  start  a  nuclear  conflict 
nowadays,  as  humanity  would 
have  to  pay  a  terrible  price  if  they 
did." 


“I  think  that's  already  a  pretty  good  asset,  the  ground-work 
we  can  go  by  to  ultimately  peacefully  reach  an  understanding 
on  how  to  settle  international  disputes. . . 

“Quite  right.  Our  two  countries  carry  history's  biggest 
burden  of  armament  and  no  one  will  ever  relieve  us  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  we  bear  for  solving  the  problem  of  disarmament. 
But  with  you  Russians  it  all  looks  so  simple.  Hey  presto!  And 
disarmament  begins.  But  it  is  still  impossible  to  contract  with 
you  on  control  and  inspection!" 

“May  I  remind  you  once  again  of  what  we  said?  We'll  accept 
any  kind  of  control  and  inspection,  he  stated,  provided  the  West 
accepts  our  disarmament  proposals.  The  whole  point,  however, 
is  that  the  West  is  suggesting  not  disarmament  but  controlled 
armament." 

“But  we  have  to  start  with  something.  And  that  seems  to  be 
the  safest  way.  Then  you've  got  to  realize  that  if  we  slash  arms 
production  now  by  25  or  even  10  per  cent,  that  will  rock  the 
whole  US  economy,  and  millions  of  Americans  will  find  them¬ 
selves  out  of  work." 

“That's  exactly  what  I  think  the  crux  of  the  entire  matter. 
We  maintain  that  it  is  the  process  of  disarmament  that  needs  to  be 
controlled,  moreover  to  an  extent  according  to  the  degree  of 
disarmament  at  every  stage.  Only  in  that  way,  step  by  step, 
shall  we  be  able  to  establish  the  necessary  area  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence.  However,  let's  leave  the  question  of  control  alone  for 
the  time  being.  You  mentioned  the  sensible  people  opposing 
another  war.  However,  to  realize  that  a  nuclear  war  must  not 
be  unleashed  and  to  say  so,  is  not  enough;  it  is  preparation  for 
war  that  must  be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible.  Otherwise,  as 
the  saying  goes,  the  guns  will  soon  start  firing  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord.  Particularly  today,  when  uncalculable  stocks  of  weapons 
for  mutual  annihilation  have  been  accumulated." 

“That  is  why  we  in  the  West  are  insisting,  in  the  first  place, 
that  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  sudden  outbreak  of  war. 
Well,  because  of  a  chance  blunder  or  miscalculation,  say.  After 
all,  they  do  have  now,  for  instance,  a  hot  line  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Kremlin,  don't  they?" 

“The  USSR  has  suggested  no  small  number  of  such  measures 
and  I  think  that,  little  by  little,  they  will  be  translated  into  life. 
The  success  of  the  Moscow  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  is,  without 
doubt,  encouraging.  Yet  all  these  moves  do  not  resolve  the 
basic  problem.  The  threat  of  mutual  nuclear  annihilation  will 
not  disappear  until  there  is  disarmament.  In  our  country,  in 
the  USSR,  nobody  wants  war,  and  everybody  is  prepared  to 
start  disarming,  even  tomorrow  provided  the  West  does  likewise 
at  the  same  time.  We  have  no  social  groups  in  our  country  in- 
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terested  in  continuing  arms  production.  In  the  USA  the  picture 
is  different,  as  you  know.” 

"Frankly  speaking,  many  Americans  have  never  given  these 
problems  a  thought.  Even  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  are  either  absolutely  indifferent  or  disapprove  of  di¬ 
sarmament.  True,  President  Johnson  has  set  up  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  economic  effects  of  an  arms  cut.  However 
most  reason  roughly  as  follows:  Why  rack  one's  head  over  what 
disarmament  might  bring,  if  nothing  has  changed,  despite  all 
the  many  years  of  negotiation,  and  there  still  are  no  foreseeable 
prospects  of  agreement?" 

"I  think  you're  labouring  under  a  grave  delusion.  That's 
precisely  where  all  the  people  you  call  sensible  should  step  in. 
Because,  to  be  honest,  we  won't  have  a  disarmament  agreement 
until  the  Americans  themselves-and  their  main  allies  as  well, 
of  course-overcome  at  home  the  resistance  of  quarters  loth 
to  abandon  the  arms  race." 

"I  know  all  that!"  the  American  exclaimed.  "I've  heard  that 
before.  Now  you'll  tell  me  about  the  wicked  capitalists  waxing 
fat  on  war  orders  and  the  'man  in  the  street'  who  dreams  of 
disarmament.  It's  all  not  so  simple,  as  it  sounds.  Take  this  fact. 
In  Long  Island,  where  I  live,  they  planned  to  shut  down  a 
factory  of  the  Republic  Aircraft  firm,  as  the  Pentagon  had  decid¬ 
ed  to  cancel  a  contract  for  obsolete  armament.  However,  the 
firm  did  not  get  a  new  contract.  This  meant  a  lay-off  of  13,000 
workers  and  redundancies  at  another  990  firms,  all  adding  up 
to  a  dismissal  of  some  90,000  hands.  Congressmen  of  New  York 
State  met  firm  managers  and  trade  unionists-note  trade  union¬ 
ists  which  means  representatives  of  the  workers  !-to  discuss  the 
matter  and  they  unanimously  decided  to  ask  the  Pentagon  to 
place  a  new  contract  with  Republic  Aircraft  so  that  our  Long 
Island  did  not  turn  into  a  distressed  area." 

"That's  certainly  a  fine  example.  But  it  supports  my  point, 
not  yours!  Of  course,  nowadays,  when  between  55  and  60  thou¬ 
sand  million  dollars  are  spent  on  military  needs  in  the  US  every 
year,  the  loss  of  a  Pentagon  contract  may  turn  into  a  disaster 
for  one  or  another  firm,  even  for  a  whole  region.  That  only 
shows  that  Americans  are  being  conditioned  to  feel  that  the 
economy  and  their  own  welfare  always  depend  on  war  spending 
and  the  continuation  of  the  arms  race.  That,  as  you  can  very 
well  realize,  is  a  very  dangerous  illusion!  It  is  that  self-same  mi¬ 
litarization  which  leads  directly  to  war." 

"A  vast  war  budget  cannot  but  tell  in  this  fashion.  I  know 
of  a  case  when  competing  firms  spent  more  than  100  million 
dollars  merely  to  get  a  war  contract.  But  don't  you  think  some¬ 
one  is  deliberately  selling  militarism  to  the  American  people? 
After  all,  that  is  absolutely  at  odds  with  our  national  tradi¬ 
tions!" 
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"It  happens  that  traditions  change  with  the  times,  you  know. 
When  President  Eisenhower  retired,  he,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
warned  his  successors-and  every  American  of  course-of  the 
dangers  of  the  'war  industry  complex'  and  its  pernicious  influ¬ 
ence  on  US  home  and  foreign  policy.  But  have  military  spending 
and  the  profits  of  the  arms  monopolies  diminished  since?  Short¬ 
ly  before  his  tragic  death.  President  Kennedy  announced  that 
corporation  profits  had  risen  almost  by  50  per  cent  over  the 
past  three  years.  US  economists  say  it's  a  small  group  of  the 
biggest  monopolists  who  gets  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits 
accrueing  from  military  contracts,  moreover  profits  that  are 
guaranteed,  that  have  no  attendant  risks.  So  can  one  really  think 
the  business  sharks  staking  on  profitable  war  orders,  won't  pull 
every  string  to  have  this  gold-mine  go  on  operating?  The  arms 
merchants  represent  a  very  influential  group  which  definitely 
exerts  a  sinister  effect  on  developments." 

"Like  every  Russian,  you  underestimate  our  democratic  in¬ 
stitutes  of  course!" 

"Maybe.  Now  you  gave  the  example  of  Long  Island,  which 
could  have  become  a  distressed  area  because  of  the  local  firm's 
loss  of  an  arms  contract.  However,  in  those  circumstances  neit¬ 
her  the  managers  nor  the  local  authorities  nor  the  trade  unions 
had.  any  other  alternative.  They  simply  had  to  get  a  new  Pen¬ 
tagon  contract  in  place  of  the  cancelled  one.  As  we  see,  your 
democratic  institutes  are  also  rolling  along  in  the  rut  of  a 
continued  arms  race.  Now  imagine  for  a  moment  that  disar¬ 
mament  has  started.  In  that  case  the  US  administration  will 
spend  some  50,  or  let's  say,  40  thousand  million  dollars-be- 
cause  you  have  to  cut  taxes  in  that  case-not  on  military  needs 
but  on  peaceful  industries,  on  the  solution  of  domestic  prob¬ 
lems,  and  on  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade.  Then,  what  about 
helping  the  developing  Afro-Asian  and  Latin  American  countries? 
UN  experts  have  estimated  that  military  spending  today  ag¬ 
gregates  a  world  total  of  120  thousand  million  dollars  a  year. 
A  fifth  of  this  sum  would  be  enough  to  build  96  iron  and  steel 
works  like  the  Bhilai  giant,  or  17  hydropower  projects  like  the 
Aswan.  Wouldn't  there  be  in  that  case  enough  jobs  and  prof¬ 
itable  contracts  for  the  population  of  Long  Island  and  for  all 
Americans,  for  that  matter?" 

"That  would  certainly  be  a  blissful  prospect.  However,  you 
forget  the  millions  of  workers  currently  occupied  in  the  arms 
industry  and  also  those  who  will  need  jobs  at  once  as  soon  as 
they  get  out  of  uniform.  No,  that  will  be  tormenting  and  diffi¬ 
cult.  That's  why  we  can't  rush  matters." 

"Now  some  of  your  economists-I  must  say  I  very  closely 
follow  what  they  write  since  disarmament  is  my  topic-claim 
that  all  fears  as  to  the  unfavourable  consequences  of  disarma¬ 
ment  are  greatly  magnified.  Harvard  University  experts  have 
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reckoned  that  disarmament  will  favourably  affect  business  and 
employment  in  US  civilian  industries.'' 

“That  may  all  very  well  be  true,  but  without  special  under¬ 
takings  on  the  part  of  the  government,  as  was  the  case  during 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to  make 
for  full  employment  after  demobilization.  However,  interfer¬ 
ence  in  business  by  the  government  is  not  popular  with  us  in  the 
United  States." 

"Yet  your  businessmen  who  net  fabulous  profits  from  arms 
contracts  for  some  reason  are  in  no  whit  embarrassed  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  equipment  and  plant  they  exploit 
belongs  to  the  government.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  most  grat¬ 
ified  to  be  rid  of  the  additional  expense,  which  is  thus  borne 
by  the  ordinary  tax-payer.  At  any  rate,  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
the  fog  of  military  propaganda  disperses  and  the  millions  of 
ordinary  Americans  grow  aware  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  they 
will  certainly  demand  that  this  senseless  wasting  of  money  on 
arms  production  be  stopped.  After  all  this  money  could  be  used 
to  carry  out  great  programmes  of  social  development,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  educational  system,  for  instance.  Or  take  social  main¬ 
tenance,  the  health  services,  slum  clearance,  better  urban  plan¬ 
ning  and  water  supply,  transportation  and  the  drive  against  soil 
erosion!  Why,  surely  there  are  quite  a  number  of  problems 
awaiting  solution.  And  I  think  it  is  to  their  solution  that  the 
resources  released  through  disarmament  will  be  devoted.  I 
have  read  that  in  the  USA  there  are  more  than  30  million  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  poverty  or  on  the  verge  of  poverty.  Didn't  Pre¬ 
sident  Johnson  put  forward  the  slogan  of  an  'unconditional  war 
on  poverty'  in  the  United  States?" 

"On  that  point  you  are  unquestionably  right.  Though  we 
have  achieved  quite  a  lot,  we  still  have  a  number  of  national 
eyesores  which  call  for  both  great  energy  and  outlay.  However, 
in  Russia  too-and  I  have  no  intentions  of  minimizing  your 
indisputable  achievements-you  also  have  as  many  problems  to 
tackle." 

"And  we  are  tackling  them,  perseveringly  and  in  a  planned 
way.  I  can  tell  you  that  if  disarmament  started  tomorrow,  it 
would  be  received  with  jubilation  by  all  Soviet  people,  of  every 
age,  because  it  would  spell  more  consumer  commodities,  more 
houses,  clubs,  kindergartens,  sports  grounds  and  hospitals,  more 
free  social  services  and  benefits.  In  that  case  we  would  be  able 
sooner  to  achieve  our  goal  of  building  the  fairest  and  most  pros¬ 
perous  of  societies. 

"Incidentally,"  I  added,  "the  American  press  always  writes 
of  the  particularly  flexible  nature  of  an  economy  based  on  'free 
enterprise',  of  its  ability  to  meet  consumer  interests  and  satisfy 
the  most  refined  demand.  But  if  we  contrast  Soviet  and  Amer¬ 
ican  possibilities  for  tackling  the  problem  of  disarmament  in  the 
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economic  plane,  the  comparison  will  be  not  in  favour  of  “free 
enterprise'. “ 

“Yes,  I  must  say  your  centralization  presents  a  definite  ad¬ 
vantage  in  that  field.  But  we're  ahead  when  it  comes  to  satisfying 
consumer  demand." 

“But  we  are  successfully  catching  up.  Come  to  the  USSR 
and  you'll  see  for  yourself." 

“I  shall  certainly  try  to." 

We  exchanged  a  hearty  handshake. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  quote  what  the  American  said, 
as  he  bade  farewell : 

“War  is  the  handiwork  of  man,  and  peace,  when  it  arrives, 
will  also  be  the  handiwork  of  man.  The  struggle  against  the  war 
danger  is  one  which  no  sensible,  civilized  person  can  reject." 

*  *  * 

So,  as  we  see,  disarmament  does  not  at  all  spell  economic 
disaster.  On  the  contrary,  if  all  the  material  resources  man  now 
expends  on  military  purposes  be  dedicated  to  peaceful  needs, 
everyone  of  us  Earthlings  will  receive  an  immeasurably  greater 
numbers  of  joys  and  riches,  but  will  mainly  benefit  from  tran¬ 
quility.  So  peace  be  with  you,  people  of  Moscow,  Leningrad  and 
Volgograd!  Peace  be  with  you,  townsfolk  of  Coventry,  Ostrawa, 
Turin,  Dijon,  Port  Said,  New  York,  Paris  and  London.  Peace  be, 
too,  with  you,  stranger,  reading  this  book  of  ours. 


Do  you,  Pierre,  remember  the 
large  construction  site  opposite 
the  Kremlin  and  the  first  worker 
you  met ?  You  saw  how  the  sto¬ 
reys  ot  the  new  building  were 
going  up  one  alter  another.  They 
were  not  going  up  by  themselves, 
it  was  labour,  human  labour  that 
was  sending  them  skywards.  All 
Soviet  people-workers  and  cos¬ 
monauts,  peasants  and  scientists - 
are  building  their  large  house,  are 
building  it  lor  themselves  and  lor 
their  children.  Hotels  and  theat¬ 
res,  the  underground,  ocean  liners 
and  children  s  toys,  spaceships 
and  labrics,  bread,  steel  and 
medicines-all  are  created  by  the 
labour  ot  man. 

When  you,  Pierre,  grow  up, 
you  will  know  that  it  is  labour, 
this  absolute  Ruler  ot  the  world, 
that  determines  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  people  and  the  mainstays 
ot  society's  lile.  For  long  centu¬ 
ries  labour  was  onerous  burden, 
a  curse  that  alflicted  man. 

Soviet  people  are  constantly 
trying  to  make  their  labour  more 
joyous  and  interesting,  make  it 
yield  greater  Iruits  lor  the  benefit 
ot  each  person,  lor  the  good  ot 
all  society. 


Labour  is  the  Main  Thing 


What  are  trie  Soviet  Union's  economic 
growth  rates'?  Are  more  goods  being 
produced  in  the  USSR?  What  is  the 
level  of  wages  and  their  purchasing 
power?  Is  the  worker  satisfied  with  his 
labour  conditions? 

Mr.  E.  Sacker  who  wrote  a  letter  from 
Britain,  Mr.  Byron  Tanner  of  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Canada,  M.  Henri  Payrel,  a 
Trench  engineer,  and  Mr.  Niels  Niel¬ 
sen  of  Sweden  have  asked  similar 
questions.  Hundreds  of  pages  would 
be  needed  to  give  detailed  answers  to 
questions  about  the  Soviet  economy. 
We  shall  try  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  working  time  and  the  results  of 
work  on  the  scale  of  the  entire  country 
by  taking  ordinary  examples  from  APN 
material  written  at  different  times  in 
different  styles  and  by  different  au¬ 
thors.  We  place  it  in  the  following 
chain:  minute-hour-month-year.  We 

begin  with  a  minute,  a  unit  of  time 
considered  a  unit  of  labour. 


A  Minute  Worth 
Millions 


Before  weighing  a  minute  let 
us  remark  that  there  are  exactly 
3,682,080  minutes  in  the  Seven- 
Year  Economic  Development  Plan 
of  the  USSR,  which  began  in 
1959.  Of  what  importance  is 
every  minute  for  the  people,  for 
the  entire  country? 

Let  us  begin  with  electricity, 
the  main  motive  force  of  modern 
industry.  It  was  electricity  that 
our  country  was  so  badly  lacking 
before  the  revolution.  Even  in 
1928,  ten  years  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  all  the  power  stations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  generated  only 
10,000  kWh  per  minute.  In  1940, 
the  last  pre-war  year,  this  quan¬ 
tity  rose  to  90,000  kWh.  In  1962 
our  country  generated  and  con¬ 
sumed  700,000  kWh  every  mi¬ 
nute. 

Steel  is  another  "pillar"  of 
modern  economy;  without  it  no 
industry  can  develop.  If  we  take 
the  same  years  we  get  8,  35  and 
147  tons  per  minute  respectively. 


Next  comes  fuel,  oil  and  coal  in  the  first  place.  Without  them 
there  would  be  so  much  less  electricity  and  the  steel  industry 
would  stand  at  a  low  level.  The  development  of  the  chemical 
industry  is  also  inconceivable  without  fuel.  Fifty-nine  tons  of 
oil  were  produced  per  minute  in  1940  and  350  tons  in  1962. 
The  figures  for  coal  are  315  and  980  tons  respectively.  No  com¬ 
parison  can  be  made  for  natural  gas,  which  is  used  as  fuel  and 
chemical  raw  material,  because  it  has  come  into  its  own  here 
only  in  the  current  seven-year  period. 

A  minute  of  labour  is  no  less  "weighty”  in  industries  pro¬ 
ducing  consumer  goods.  In  1963,  textile  workers  contributed 
every  minute  16,000  metres  of  fabrics,  shoe  workers-860  pairs 
of  leather  foot-wear  (as  against  400  pairs  in  1940). 

Now  we  have  an  idea  what  it  means  for  Soviet  industry  to 
save  a  minute,  to  speed  up  the  performance  of  some  operation 
by  60  seconds.  These  calculations  are  widely  known  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  When  the  workers  of  the  Moscow  Sortirovochnaya 
Station  undertook  to  step  up  the  marshalling  of  trains  by  one  mi¬ 
nute  a  day,  they  soon  released  an  entire  locomotive  for  work 
on  the  line.  A  saving  of  only  one  minute  on  the  country's  rol¬ 
ling  mills  yields  enough  steel  for  the  manufacture  of  650  looms 
or  130  tractors  or  370,000  bearings. 

On  the  scale  of  Soviet  industry  as  a  whole  one  saved  minute 
is  really  worth  millions.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  millions 
of  Soviet  people  are  trying  to  save  a  minute  and  much  more. 

Time  Shifted  an  Hour 

The  measurement  of  time  is  connected  with  the  movement 
of  the  planets.  A  new  count  of  time  was  initiated  not  so  long 
ago  in  Lugansk,  a  mining  town  in  the  Ukraine.  But  this  discov¬ 
ery  did  not  concern  astronomers.  For  them  the  day,  as  before, 
begins  at  0:00  hours  Greenwich  Mean  Time.  Yet  the  speeding 
up  of  time  by  an  hour,  effected  by  the  Lugansk  miners,  will 
in  one  or  another  way  be  felt  in  Pulkovo  where  the  Soviet 
Union's  Central  Observatory  is  located,  in  Moscow  and  in  all 
other  cities  and  regions  of  the  USSR.  No  wonder  the  "Lugansk 
hour"  is  frequently  mentioned  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  more  and  more  people  take  it  into  consideration  when  mea¬ 
suring  their  time,  or  to  be  more  exact,  their  working  time. 

It  all  began  in  1961  when  Lugansk  miners,  among  them  Ni¬ 
kolai  Mamai,  renowned  head  of  a  team,  decided  to  save  one 
hour  each  shift,  in  other  words,  to  do  their  seven-hour  assign¬ 
ment  in  six.  In  the  released  hour  they  produce  coal  over  and 
above  plan. 

When  all  Soviet  industrial  workers  keep  time  the  Lugansk 
way,  the  national  income  will  rise  by  more  than  20,000  million 
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roubles  annually.  This  is  more  than  three  times  greater  than 
the  present  annual  growth  of  the  national  income. 

A  metal  worker  at  a  Zhitomir  plant  had  the  following  story 
to  tell. 

“Our  team  had  8  men.  When  we  started  to  save  working  time 
the  Lugansk  way,  six  men  coped  with  the  work.  Two  workers 
were  released  and  they  went  to  a  section  short  of  men." 

An  hour  of  working  time  saved  is  not  merely  another  sixty 
minutes.  Here  quantity  passes  into  quality.  An  hour  is  a  unit 
which  measures  the  length  of  the  working  day.  The  increase 
in  industrial  output,  accelerated  by  the  Lugansk  hour,  will  inev¬ 
itably  mean  that  all  the  needs  of  the  economy,  all  the  needs 
of  the  people  will  be  met  with  fewer  workers.  What  about  those 
who  will  be  released?  Will  they  have  nothing  to  do?  Will  they 
be  unemployed? 

No,  this  is  something  that  cannot  happen  in  our  country. 
There  are  very  many  construction  sites  and  there  is  always  a 
shortage  of  workers. 

The  Lugansk  initiative,  moreover,  in  Soviet  conditions  cre¬ 
ates  tangible  prerequisites  for  reducing  the  working  day  envi¬ 
saged  by  the  Programme  of  our  Communist  Party.  Yes,  another 
free  hour  a  day-this  is  inherent  in  the  count  of  time  started 
by  the  Lugansk  miners  three  years  ago.  There  is  no  need  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  value  of  this  hour,  how  it  will  affect  the  leisure  and 
spiritual  development  of  people,  this  is  clear  to  all. 

That  is  why  the  initiative  of  the  Lugansk  workers  has  been 
spreading  so  rapidly.  It  was  at  once  taken  up  by  workers  in 
Kramatorsk,  Dnepropetrovsk,  Zhitomir  and  Odessa.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  Lugansk  miners  had  22,000  followers  and  their 
number  has  been  growing  all  the  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  talk  in  the  Ukraine  about  calling  it  the  Ukrainian  hour. 
But  workers  of  Leningrad,  Moscow,  Siberia,  the  Far  East  and 
other  industrial  areas  will  hardly  agree  to  that.  Because  there 
too  more  and  more  factories  are  adapting  to  the  new,  faster  count 
of  working  time. 

Twice  a  Month 

“If  I  were  in  charge  of  the  publication  of  ordinary  calen¬ 
dars,  I  would  add  two  more  red-letter  days  every  month,"  I  was 
told  by  my  next-door  neighbour  Volodya  Novikov,  a  textile 
worker.  "Those  would  be  working  days,  when  we  get  our  pay, 
usually  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  the  month. 

“On  those  days  my  wife  and  I  usually  go  shopping,  pay 
our  debts  if  any.  A  visit  to  a  toy  shop  is  a  must  for  me  on  the 
way  home,  I  always  bring  something  for  my  boy.  In  a  word, 
these  days  stand  out  in  the  life  of  our  little  family. 
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"And  not  because  I  like  money  so  much.  It's  something 
else.  I  think  that  the  good  mood  on  pay  day  comes  from  aware¬ 
ness  that  your  work  has  been  properly  appreciated.  In  our 
country  we  have  a  rule:  'From  each  according  to  his  ability, 
to  each  according  to  his  work.'  And  so,  for  two  weeks  you  live 
up  to  the  first  part  of  this  rule,  you  work  according  to  your  abi¬ 
lity.  And  then  the  same  motto  of  socialism  turns  to  you  with 
its  other,  also  very  pleasant  part.  This  is  true  not  only  of  myself. 
On  pay  day  many  people  feel,  as  it  were,  a  bit  elated." 

Since  we  were  on  the  subject  of  wages  I  could  not  refrain 
from  following  up  this  point.  This  is  an  important  question  in 
our  life. 

"How  much  do  you  earn,  Volodya?  Of  course,  if  you  don't 
want  to  keep  it  secret." 

"It's  no  secret.  About  160  or  170  roubles  a  month." 

"Is  this  your  regular  rate?" 

"No,  my  rate  is  120  roubles." 

"Then  why  160  or  170?" 

"Because  of  greater  output,"  Volodya  said. 

"Let  us  assume  that  our  team  has  to  produce  1,000  metres 
of  fabrics  a  month.  This  is  our  plan.  For  every  one  per  cent 
above  it  we  get  extra  pay,  in  addition  to  our  wage.  Now,  I 
happen  to  be  a  maintenance  man,  I  don't  produce  the  fabrics. 
I  see  that  the  looms  are  in  order.  They  are  operated  by  women 
weavers.  There  are  four  of  them  in  my  shift.  Their  work  de¬ 
pends  on  mine  and  my  wages  depend  on  their  output.  So  we 
make  up  one  team.  Wages  are  paid  to  the  team  for  total  out¬ 
put.  We  share  out  the  money  ourselves.  And  so  each  of  us  is 
interested  in  the  work  of  everyone  else.  I  am  interested  in 
keeping  the  looms  in  running  order,  the  weavers,  in  operating 
them  properly.  And  it  all  works  out  smoothly." 

"But  something  might  happen,  you  can't  foresee  everything.'1 

"So  far  nothing  has  happened.  And  if  it  does,  it  is  nothing 
terrible.  We  all  have  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage.  In  my  case 
it  is  120  roubles." 

"In  other  words,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  on  pay  day  you 
get  the  benefit  of  your  good  work?" 

"Not  only  on  pay  day.  What  about  paid  holidays?  I  get  three 
weeks  annually.  I'm  not  paid  at  my  rate,  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  earnings  for  the  year. 

"To  be  exact,"  Volodya  continued,  "I  receive  even  more. 
Last  year  I  graduated  from  technical  school  where  I  had  studied 
by  correspondence.  The  mill  gave  me  four  months  leave  to 
prepare  my  diploma  work.  I  got  100  roubles  a  month. 

"And  there  is  something  else,"  Volodya  recalled.  "I  received 
sickness  benefit  for  two  weeks  when  I  was  laid  up  with  flu. 
I  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  90  per  cent  of  my  average  earnings. 
Had  I  been  a  new  worker  I  would  have  received  less.  A  worker 
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who  has  been  at  the  mill,  say,  for  six  months  get  sickness  ben¬ 
efit  of  50  per  cent.  Ninety  per  cent  is  paid  after  12  years  of 
work.  I  have  been  with  the  mill  for  nearly  15  years.” 

He  said  it  with  the  pride  of  a  man  who  finds  satisfaction 
in  his  work.  Twice  a  month  he  tangibly  feels  how  his  work  is 
appreciated  and  these  occasions  are  red-letter  days  for  him. 

Once  a  Year 

And  now  for  the  shortest  story  in  our  book:  a  few  words  and 
a  few  figures.  Once  a  year  the  Soviet  people  total  up  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  work.  At  the  end  of  1963  they  were  as  follows: 

More  than  700  million  roubles  were  saved  in  the  course  of 
the  year  over  and  above  the  plan  as  a  result  of  cutting  indus¬ 
trial  production  costs. 

Real  incomes  of  factory  and  office  workers  and  collective 
farmers  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  Seven-Year  Plan,  between 
1959  and  1963,  increased  by  20  per  cent. 


Our  meetings  with  future  readers  oi 
the  book  proceeded  in  different  ways. 
A  note  of  scepticism  could  be  detected 
in  the  letter  oi  Davis  Porter,  an  ac¬ 
countant  from  Switzerland:  " How  sub¬ 
stantiated  are  the  doubts  oi  the  Amer¬ 
ican  CIA  (Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
-Ed.)  concerning  Soviet  statistics ?" 

" Doubts "  is  putting  it  mildly.  Mr.  Por¬ 
ter  was  referring  to  the  attempts  oi 
the  CIA  to  discredit  the  statistics  for 
1963  published  by  the  Central  Statistic¬ 
al  Board  of  the  USSR.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Porter,  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
correspondence  on  this  score  between 
the  Novosti  Press  Agency  and  The  New 
York  Times.  Here  it  is. . . 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES 


Sir, 

I  would  be  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  insert  the  following 
letter  in  your  paper. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  some  data  of  the 
USSR  Central  Statistical  Board 
concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Soviet  economic  development 
plan  for  1963  made  by  your  cor¬ 
respondent  Theodore  Shabad  in 
your  January  25  issue. 

Mr.  Shabad  is  misrepresent¬ 
ing  the  facts  by  asserting  that  the 
Central  Statistical  Board  report 
deliberately  does  not  quote  the 
figure  for  the  country's  national 
income  so  as  not  to  corroborate 
in  that  way  the  assessment  of  the 
Soviet  economy  made  recently  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in 
the  fact  that  the  Central  Statisti¬ 
cal  Board  of  the  USSR  published 
only  the  figure  of  growth  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  gross  social  pro¬ 
duct  that  is  the  aggregate  output 
of  all  branches  of  the  material 
production  (which  increased  by 
5  per  cent  as  compared  to  the 


Novosti  Press 
Agency-The  New 
York  Times 


previous  year).  This  index  is  used  in  international  practice.  As 
far  as  I  know  it  is  also  used  in  United  States  statistics  as  the 
main  index  showing  the  development  of  the  economy. 

To  my  mind,  however,  it  is  quite  wrong  to  contrast  the 
growth  of  the  gross  social  product  with  the  growth  of  national 
income  or  to  think  that  one  index  is  being  used  to  conceal  the 
other,  for  the  dynamics  of  both  indices  almost  completely  coin¬ 
cides.  For  instance,  when  over  the  period  of  1952-62  the  USSR's 
gross  social  product  increased  by  138  per  cent,  the  national  in¬ 
come  in  the  same  period  grew  by  141  per  cent.  (These  figures 
were  published  in  the  Annual  Statistical  Almanac,  "Soviet  Na¬ 
tional  Economy  in  1962",  published  in  Moscow,  pp.  64,  482.) 

I  consider  that  in  1963  the  figures  of  growth  of  gross  social 
product  and  of  national  income  were  approximately  the  same. 

A  somewhat  delayed  formation  of  the  figure  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  national  income  for  1963  (if  we  avoid  making  assess¬ 
ments)  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  time  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  obtain  the  report  data  not  only  on  output  of  separate 
branches,  but  also  on  costs  of  production.  The  size  of  the  index 
can  be  established  finally  only  after  reports  are  received  from 
plants,  factories,  construction  projects,  collective  farms,  state 
farms,  etc.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  do  this  in  a  country  as  large  as 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Taking  the  figure  of  national  income  (170,000  million  rou¬ 
bles)  from  a  recent  article  in  Prauda,  Mr.  Shabad  maintains  that 
it  shows  that  the  USSR's  national  income  had  increased  by  only 
3  per  cent,  as  compared  to  previous  years.  However,  the  figure 
he  uses  was  quoted  not  in  an  official  report,  but  in  an  article 
of  a  Soviet  economist  who  did  not  have  at  his  disposal  the  com¬ 
plete  annual  report  data.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  economist  did 
not  give  the  exact  figure.  "In  1963  the  USSR  national  income 
exceeded  170,000  million  roubles,"  he  wrote. 

However,  the  main  thing  is  that  Mr.  Shabad  resorts,  to  my 
mind,  to  arithmetical  methodology  and  not  an  economic  one  in 
figuring  out  his  3  per  cent.  He  assumes  that  the  net  figures  of 
the  USSR's  national  income  in  roubles  for  1962  and  1963  are 
expressed  in  comparable  prices.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case. 
Both  indices  are  calculated  according  to  current  prices,  with 
prices  at  enterprises  being  implied.  And  these  prices  fall  with 
every  year  in  the  Soviet  Union.  For  instance,  last  year  they  also 
declined  thanks  to  technical  progress  of  production,  new  more 
effective  technology  and  improvement  in  organization  of  labour. 
Hence,  reduction  of  costs  of  production  and  consequently  of 
prices  of  production.  That  is  why  in  order  to  get  the  correct 
figure  of  growth  of  Soviet  national  income  it  is  necessary  to 
recalculate  it  in  comparable  prices. 
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When  this  is  done,  the  results  obtained  will  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  Mr.  Shabad. 

Vladimir  Smoliansky, 
Master  of  Sciences  in  Economy, 
Novosti  Press  Agency  Economic  Commentator 
(The  New  York  Times,  February  6,  1964.) 


SOVIET  ECONOMIST  DISPUTED 

On  February  12,  1964  The  New  York  Times  published  the 
following  letter: 

Exchanges  between  Soviet  and  American  scholars  on  the 
subject  of  the  Soviet  economy  are  so  rare  that  Vladimir  Smo¬ 
liansky's  critique  (letter,  Feb.  6)  of  Theodore  Shabad' s  report¬ 
age  from  Moscow  deserves  a  warm  welcome  on  this  score 
alone.  Let  us  hope  it  is  another  harbinger  of  thaw  in  the  ice 
of  USA-USSR  communication. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Smoliansky's  criticism  is  disingenuous 
and  without  foundation:  the  index  of  gross  social  product  is 
not  "used  in  the  United  States  statistics  as  the  main  index 
showing  the  development  of  the  economy". 

The  plea  that  January  is  too  early  for  completion  of  esti¬ 
mates  of  national  income  for  the  previous  year  would  be  more  im¬ 
pressive  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  been  regularly  publishing 
such  estimates  in  January  reports  on  annual  plan  fulfilment 
(see  Prauda  and  Izvestia  January  16,  1959;  January  22,  1960; 
January  26,  1961;  January  23,  1962  and  January  26,  1963). 

Mr.  Smoliansky  dismisses  the  figure  of  170,000  million  rou¬ 
bles  for  Soviet  national  income  in  1963  on  the  grounds  that  it 
appeared  "not  in  an  official  report,  but  in  an  article  of  a  Soviet 
economist  who  did  not  have  at  his  disposal  the  complete  annual 
report  data".  Mr.  Smoliansky  surely  knows  that  the  author  of 
the  article  in  question  is  I.  Malyshev,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Administration,  which  compiles  the  national 
income  estimates  and  the  annual  plan  fulfilment  reports. 

Mr.  Smoliansky's  main  charge  is  that  Mr.  Shabad  "re¬ 
sorts.  .  .  to  arithmetical  methodology  and  not  an  economic  one" 
in  computing  the  growth  of  national  income.  The  former,  it  is 
charged,  assumes  comparable  prices,  while  the  latter  takes  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  figures  are  expressed  in  cur¬ 
rent  prices,  "with  prices  at  entreprises  being  implied". 

If  by  the  latter  phrase  Mr.  Smoliansky  means  to  imply  that 
Soviet  national  income  values  exclude  turnover  tax,  transport 
and  distribution  charges,  including  retail  trade  margins,  he  is 
surely  wrong. 

As  to  prices  of  industrial  products  at  the  enterprise  level, 
a  glance  at  the  official  Soviet  statistical  year-book  for  1962  will 
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evidently  surprise  him:  wholesale  prices  declined  one  index 
point  between  1955  and  1958,  rose  two  index  points  in  the  next 
two  years  and  an  additional  point  in  the  following  two  years. 
Including  turnover  tax,  there  was  a  decline  of  one  point  in  1955- 
1958,  an  increase  of  one  point  in  1958-1960,  and  a  decline  of 
one  point  in  1960-1962.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  pattern 
fits  Mr.  Smoliansky's  “law”  of  unswerving  decline  in  Soviet 
costs. 


Abraham  S.  Becker, 
Economics  Department,  the  Rand 
Corporation 


REPLY  TO  THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 

Sir, 

I  am  glad  that  the  exchange  of  opinions  started  with  the 
publication  of  my  letter  ( The  New  York  Times ,  February  6)  is 
looked  upon  favourably  by  my  opponent  Mr.  Becker  (Economics 
Department,  the  Rand  Corporation).  However,  I,  cannot  agree 
with  his  statements  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Becker  writes  that  earlier  the  Soviet  Union  regularly 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  published  figures  showing  the  na¬ 
tional  income  for  the  previous  year.  On  the  grounds  that  such 
figures  have  not  yet  been  published  this  year,  he  questions  my 
assertion  that  the  rates  of  its  growth  in  the  USSR  in  1963  were 
close  to  the  dynamics  of  the  country's  gross  social  product 
(5  per  cent). 

The  final  figures  of  the  Soviet  Union's  national  income  are 
published  in  statistical  year-books  “National  Economy  of  the 
USSR"  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  next  year,  following  the 
year  under  review.  They  are  far  more  accurate  than  January  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates. 

If  Mr.  Becker  compared  figures  for  national  income  in  Jan¬ 
uary  reports  of  the  USSR  Central  Statistical  Board  to  those  in 
year-books,  he  would  get  the  following  results.  The  1960  indices 
in  the  prices  current  at  that  time  (in  thousand  million  roubles) 
were:  144  ( Prauda ,  January  26,  1961)  and  146.6  ("The  National 
Economy  of  the  USSR  in  1960",  p.  153).  The  final  figure  rose, 
as  compared  with  the  preliminary  estimate,  by  2,600  million 
roubles.  The  1962  figures  were  respectively:  161,5  ( Pravda ,  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  1963)  and  165.1  ("The  National  Economy  of  the  USSR 
in  1962",  p.  482).  Again  a  growth  of  3,600  million  roubles. 

This  is  probably  why,  with  a  view  of  giving  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  information  taking  into  account  the  previous  experience, 
the  Soviet  Central  Statistical  Board  did  not  release  estimates 
of  national  income  in  our  country  for  1963. 
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Mr.  Becker  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  I  do  not  know  that 
Soviet  national  income  figures  do  not  include  turnover  tax,  trans¬ 
port  and  distribution  charges.  It  was  not  implied  in  my  letter. 

I  also  take  exception  to  Mr.  Becker's  interpretation  given 
to  the  methodology  of  estimating  the  dynamics  of  national  in¬ 
come  for  here  too  he  ascribes  to  me  the  very  opposite  I  stated 
in  my  letter,  which  said  that  the  dynamics  of  national  income 
should  be  computed  in  comparable,  not  current  prices.  This  is  a 
generally  accepted  elementary  rule,  and  Mr.  Becker  may  easily 
find  it  out  for  himself  by  reading  economic  literature. 

Apropos  the  unswerving  decline  of  Soviet  costs.  I  can  cite 
figures  published  in  the  statistical  year-book  “The  National 
Economy  of  the  USSR  in  1962“  (p.  142),  which  indicate  that 
prime  costs  per  rouble  of  marketable  industrial  products,  in 
the  prices  of  corresponding  years,  dropped  by  1.7  per  cent  in 
1958,  by  0.7  per  cent  in  1959,  by  0.6  per  cent  in  1960,  rose  by 
0.2  per  cent  in  1961  and  again  dropped  by  1.4  per  cent  in  1962. 

Mr.  Becker  could  collect  this  information  in  Soviet  econo¬ 
mic  publications.  But  he  did  not  do  so,  evidently  because  of 
insufficient  examination  of  the  problem.  I  hope  that  in  this  he 
will  be  aided  by  the  publication  of  another  Soviet  statistical 
year-book. 

It  remains  for  me  to  quote  for  Mr.  Becker  some  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  given  at  the  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  CPSU  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  on  February  14:  in  the  last  two  years  Soviet  industrial 
output  has  grown  by  19  per  cent  while  the  gross  social  product, 
in  spite  of  the  1963  bad  harvest,  has  risen  by  11  per  cent. 

Vladimir  Smoliansky, 
Master  of  Sciences  in  Economy, 
Novosti  Press  Agency  Economic  Commentator 
(The  New  York  Times,  February  29,  1964.) 


Automation- 
Friend  or  Foe? 


The  polemic  continues.  On  March 
14,  " The  New  York  Times" ,  printed 
another  letter  by  Abraham  Becker. 
This  time  he  was  inclined  to  be  more 
on  the  defensive.  He  no  longer  defend¬ 
ed  the  arithmetical  method  of  calcu¬ 
lating  the  Soviet  national  income  which 
had  been  employed  by  "The  New  York 
Times"  correspondent  T.  Shabad.  In 
support  of  his  concept  Becker  referred 
to  the  supposed  "secrecy"  of  Soviet 
statistics. 

The  APN  commentator  has  again  repli¬ 
ed  to  this  doubtful  line  of  reasoning 
to  which  the  American  economist  had 
resorted.  The  publication  date  of  the 
book  prevents  us,  however,  from  pre¬ 
senting  here  the  latest  round  of  the 
polemic.  Readers  of  the  book  will  be 
able  to  trace  it  in  "The  New  York  Times" 
which,  we  hope,  will  publish  the  latest 
comment  by  Vladimir  Smoliansky. 

The  economic  dispute  between  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  United  States  is 
proceeding  on  a  much  vaster  scale  than 
the  polemic  over  the  CIA's  "refuta¬ 
tion".  Economic  problems  characteristic 
of  our  age,  common  both  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
being  tackled  differently  in  the  two 
countries  and  with  different,  in  many 
respects  opposite,  results. 

There  is  the  question  of  technological 
progress.  We  all  know  of  the  dangers 
to  the  worker  in  the  West  caused  by 
automation.  But  technological  progress 
is  under  way  in  Soviet  industry  which 
is  getting  more  and  more  automatic 
machines  and  devices.  "How  does  this 
affect  the  worker ?"  foreign  readers 
ask  us,  among  them  M.  Daniel  Eliot, 
a  businessman  from  France.  The  ques¬ 
tions  were  formulated,  in  different 
ways.  There  was  the  following  among 
them: 


Technically,  the  design  of  an 
automatic  rolling  mill  is  about 
the  same  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  But  the  social 
consequences  of  their  introduc¬ 
tion  are  different,  if  not  diamet¬ 
rically  opposed. 

According  to  Norbert  Wiener, 
eminent  American  scientist  who 
died  recently,  automation  will 


lead  to  such  a  situation  in  unemployment  that  even  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  '30s  will  seem  in  comparison  a  pleasant  joke.  Life 
has  corroborated  this  pessimistic  prognosis.  In  Detroit,  for 
example,  in  1960  alone  automatic  equipment  ousted  160,000 
workers  from  motor  works.  The  situation  is  similar  in  the 
chemical,  telephone  and  other  highly  automated  branches. 
Walter  Reuther,  American  trade  union  leader,  has  estimated 
that  automation  will  be  robbing  3,500,000  American  industrial 
workers  of  their  jobs  annually.  In  these  conditions  only  one 
answer  is  possible  to  the  question  of  whether  automation  is 
friend  or  foe. 

A  Soviet  worker  would  be  puzzled  by  such  a  reaction  to 
technological  progress.  What  wrong  can  there  be  in  automation? 
It  requires  remarkable,  very  often  intricate  machines  and  devices, 
it  demands  special  knowledge  of  man,  compels  him  to  study. 
But  what  is  wrong  with  that?  Unemployment?  In  the  Soviet 
Union  this  concept  vanished  long  ago-the  last  labour  exchanges 
went  out  of  business  in  the  early  1930s. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  the  population  of  the 
USSR  has  increased  by  35. 61*  million.  During  this  time  auto¬ 
mation  greatly  extended  in  scale-automatic  machines  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  the  place  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers.  But 
the  need  for  manpower  remains  great. 

'Wanted."  "Urgently  wanted"-so  read  newspaper  ads. 
"Come  to  our  factory"-beckon  posters  at  factory  gates.  In 
Moscow,  for  example,  you  can  go  up  to  any  of  the  232  informa¬ 
tion  booths,  name  your  vocation  and  within  a  few  minutes  find 
out  where  your  services  are  wanted.  Each  day  the  Moscow 
Information  Service  gets  over  1,000  calls  for  workers  of  the 
most  diverse  skills. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  First  State  Ball  Bearing  Factory 
in  Moscow.  An  automatic  shop  has  been  in  operation  at  the 
factory  for  several  years  and  millions  of  ball  and  roller  bearings 
have  been  manufactured  there.  The  automatic  machines  accu¬ 
rately  and  swiftly  process  different  parts  of  bearings,  machin¬ 
ing  them  with  an  accuracy  of  thousandths  of  a  millimetre;  they 
themselves  check  the  quality,  assemble  the  bearings,  wrap  them 
in  paper  and  pack  them  in  boxes. 

By  the  end  of  1965,  the  factory  will  have  five  identical 
automatic  shops  and  tens  of  automated  and  mechanized  lines. 
As  a  result,  5,000  workers  will  be  released,  but  not  one  of 
them  will  leave  the  factory.  It  is  being  expanded  and  expects 
nearly  to  double  output  with  the  same  number  of  workers.  Of 
course  workers  cannot  always  remain  at  the  same  factory.  If 
they  have  to  leave  they  are  retrained  and  given  a  job  at  another 


*)  By  January  1,  1964.  Ed. 
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factory  in  the  same  branch  or  moved  to  another  industry. 

While  planning  automation  the  Soviet  Government  is  simul¬ 
taneously  planning  the  system  of  retraining  workers  and  advanc¬ 
ing  their  skills.  Large  funds  are  assigned  for  such  purposes.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  not  a  single  man  has  become  jobless  because 
of  automation.  Nor  will  anyone  ever  be! 

True,  some  Western  economists  claim  that  this  is  the  case 
only  because  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  in  a  period  of  industrial 
advance.  When  the  "boom”  ends,  so  they  say,  the  same  thing 
will  happen  in  the  USSR  as  in  the  capitalist  countries. 

But  it  is  as  difficult  to  imagine  an  end  to  Soviet  industry's 
advance  as  the  advent  of  a  new  Ice  Age.  The  development  of 
Siberia  and  the  Extreme  North  is  only  beginning  and  plenty  of 
virgin  land  is  waiting  for  the  plough.  In  prospect  are  the  titanic 
work  of  remaking  nature,  the  tapping  of  submarine  wealth  and 
the  further  exploration  of  outer  space.  The  scale  of  expanding 
production,  not  to  make  profit,  but  to  satisfy  the  growing  needs 
of  man,  is  truly  boundless.  We  may  recall  that  in  the  very  first 
Soviet  years  the  task  was  set  of  easing  labour,  reducing  the 
length  of  the  working  day  and  giving  people  greater  opportu¬ 
nities  for  leisure,  for  general,  physical  and  aesthetical  education. 
Even  in  the  difficult  and  hungry  year  of  1918  Lenin  spoke  of 
the  need  to  save  labour,  "to  reduce  the  working  day  to  seven, 
six  or  fewer  hours  a  day".  The  time  for  realizing  this  dream 
has  arrived. 

The  Programme  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
says  that  in  the  first  decade  "the  country  will  go  over  to  a  6-hour 
working  day  with  one  day  off  a  week,  or  a  35-hour  working 
week  with  two  days  off  and  on  underground  jobs  and  enter¬ 
prises  with  harmful  working  conditions,  to  a  5-hour  working 
day  or  a  30-hour,  5-day  working  week. 

"By  virtue  of  a  corresponding  rise  in  labour  productivity, 
transition  to  a  still  shorter  working  week  will  be  begun  in  the 
second  decade." 

The  working  day  is  already  now  not  8  hours,  as  in  the  recent 
past,  but  7  hours  (in  the  mines  it  is  only  6  hours),  with  auto¬ 
matic  machinery  and  equipment  helping  to  do  the  hard  jobs.  No 
wages  for  the  shorter  day  have  been  cut. 

Automation  holds  out  no  disastrous  consequences  for  the 
people  in  our  country.  Under  socialism,  automation  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  planned  redistribution  of  manpower  in  different 
industries.  Automation,  moreover,  makes  the  worker's  labour 
more  interesting  and  creative  and  eliminates  the  old  traditional 
division  into  physical  and  mental  work.  But  in  countries  where 
automation  is  introduced  only  to  extract  bigger  profits,  auto¬ 
matic  machines  replace  above  all  the  skilled,  higher  paid  work¬ 
ers.  The  unskilled  workers  remain  as  "servomechanisms  of  the 
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automatic  machines.  This,  for  example,  is  what  is  happening  at 
the  Renault  factories  in  France.  What  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  automation,  what  a  distortion  of  its  lofty  purpose! 

In  the  Soviet  Union  automation  is  introduced  in  the  first 
place  in  shops  and  sections  with  arduous,  harmful  working  con¬ 
ditions.  An  electronic  machine  for  the  control  of  rollers  was 
introduced,  for  example,  at  the  First  Ball  Bearing  Factory  in 
Moscow.  The  machine  is  unprofitable  and  this  was  known  in 
advance.  It  was  installed  to  relieve  the  workers  of  an  operation 
which  is  harmful  to  their  eyesight. 

Automatic  factories,  automation  of  the  processes  of  producing 
steel,  pig  iron  and  chemical  materials,  extracting  coal  and  oil — 
this  is  the  near  future  of  Soviet  industry.  An  installation  con¬ 
trolling  steel  smelting  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  kilo¬ 
metres  is  already  in  operation. 

This  example  gives  an  idea  of  the  scale  and  level  of  technolo¬ 
gical  progress  in  the  USSR  and  shows  how  interesting  and  easy 
the  labour  of  people  will  become  and  how  their  leisure  time  will 
increase. 


A  Factory  Was 
Not  Built 


"What  is  the  relationship  between  a 
Soviet  worker  and  his  factory?"  we 
were  asked  by  Ture  Litinen,  Rector 
of  the  People's  University  in  Finland. 
"In  what  way  do  ordinary  people  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  progress  of  the  state?" 
This  question  is  put  in  a  letter  of 
Madhusudan  M.  Soni  from  Delhi. 
Continuing  the  conversation  with  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  a  wide 
sphere  of  the  economy,  we  print  here 
a  story  now. 


There  is  an  interesting  book 
which  you  will  not  find  in  a 
library  or  in  a  bookshop.  Its 
value  is  estimated  at  many  mil¬ 
lion  roubles.  The  authors  of  the 
book  are  the  workers,  engineers 
and  technicians  of  the  Kuntsevo 
Needle  Factory  which  manufac¬ 
tures  accessories  for  the  textile 
and  knitwear  industries.  This  col¬ 
lective  work  is  called  the  “Book 
of  Reserves". 

Here,  for  example,  are  the 
lines  written  by  set-up  men  Tyu- 
lenev  and  Bashmakov,  engineers 
Tsaritsyn  and  Miroshkin  and 
Senior  Foreman  Chertilin:  “We 
undertake  to  make  a  combination 
machine  tool  for  machining  ca¬ 
thode  needles;  it  will  combine 
five  operations,  raise  labour  pro¬ 
ductivity,  improve  the  quality  of 
the  needles  and  yield  an  annual 
saving  of  40,000  roubles." 

The  entry  made  by  set-up 
men  Afanasyev  and  Dergachov 
and  designer  Mogilevsky  takes 
up  five  lines;  the  authors  wrote 
it  after  they  had  invented  and 
put  into  service  a  device  which 
did  away  with  manual  labour  on 
an  intricate  operation.  The  annual 
saving  was  10,000  roubles. 

There  are  hundreds  of  such 
entries  in  the  book  which  started 
almost  from  the  time  when  the 
factory  was  put  into  operation 
30  years  ago. 


At  that  time  the  engineering  industry  was  poorly  developed 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  entire  equipment  of  the  factory  was 
bought  from  abroad.  At  first  the  intricate  accessories  and  the 
fine  processes  of  needle  manufacture  were  new  for  the  factory 
personnel.  Gradually,  however,  Soviet  workers  and  engineers 
learned  how  to  operate  the  new  machines  and  began  to  improve 
them.  In  1958,  the  factory  was  already  producing  seven 
times  more  than  originally  planned.  As  the  people  developed 
more  efficient  fixtures  and  devices,  as  they  expanded  output 
and  cut  production  costs,  more  and  more  entries  appeared  in 
the  "Book  of  Reserves". 

The  latest  entries  run  already  into  tens  of  millions  of  roubles. 
The  production  of  fabrics  is  steadily  growing  and  planning  agen¬ 
cies  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  build  another  factory  like  the 
one  in  Kuntsevo.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  20  million  roubles. 

The  workers  were  told  about  it  by  their  manager  at  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  and  they  expressed  their  disagreement  with  the 
idea  of  the  planning  experts. 

"Why  spend  money  on  building  a  new  factory?"  Alexei 
Shornikov,  a  veteran  worker  objected.  "It  will  take  at  least  two 
years  to  build  and  during  this  period  we  could  double  the  output 
at  our  factory." 

"How  can  we  do  it?"  other  workers  asked. 

"This  is  the  way.  Set-up  men  Korobkov  and  Khudoleyev 
have  developed  an  automatic  line  performing  five  operations. 
Its  productivity  is  seven  times  greater  than  that  of  the  separate 
machines.  Engineer  Tsaritsyn  and  I  are  finishing  the  design  of  a 
ten-operation  automatic  line,  which  will  increase  labour  produc¬ 
tivity  tenfold.  The  machine  designed  by  engineer  Talayev  per¬ 
forms  22  operations  and  produces  20  times  as  many  knitting 
needles  as  before.  Look  into  the  "Book  of  Reserves".  There  are 
many  good  proposals  in  it.  When  we  realize  all  of  them  we  shall 
be  able,  perhaps,  not  only  to  double  but  even  treble  the  output." 

Shornikov's  idea  was  followed  up  and  when  engineers  made 
the  necessary  calculations  and  took  into  consideration  available 
potentialities,  it  was  established  that  the  factory  could  double 
its  output. 

The  workers'  unanimous  opinion  was  taken  into  account. 
After  studying  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  engineers  and 
management,  the  planning  agencies  decided  not  to  build  another 
factory. 

This  is  how  the  workers,  engineers  and  technicians  of  Kunt¬ 
sevo  by  their  creative  efforts  have  made  a  present,  so  to  say, 
of  an  entire  factory  to  the  people. 
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Robert  Jung,  the  well-known  Austrian 
author  whose  books  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  science  have  gained  world¬ 
wide  popularity,  told  us  about  his  plans. 
In  accordance  with  his  idea,  the  Desch 
Publishing  House  in  Munich  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  20-volume  series  of  books 
giving  readers  a  glimpse  into  the 
future. 

"One  of  the  volumes,  tor  example,  will 
be  the  factory  of  tomorrow,"  the  writer 
explained. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Jung  and  some  other 
readers  will  be  interested  to  learn 
about  a  Soviet  "factory  of  tomor¬ 
row". 


The  Factory  To 
Be  Built 


What  is  a  modern  steel  works 
like?  The  Magnitogorsk  Works, 
for  example,  takes  up  a  territory 
almost  equal  to  a  small  state. 
Each  department  in  itself  is  a  big 
enterprise:  the  repair  department 
is  an  engineering  plant  capable 
of  producing  anything,  from  a 
small  range  to  a  Diesel  engine; 
the  power  department  is  a  huge 
electric  station;  the  transport 
department  can  be  compared 
with  a  railway  for  its  volume  of 
freight  traffic. 

Such  an  enterprise,  we  might 
say,  is  an  entire  chapter  in  the 
history  of  science  and  techno¬ 
logy.  But  it  is  "being  written" 
over  a  long  period:  some  works 
are  being  built  and  expanded  over 
15-20  years.  In  other  words,  a 
factory,  whose  construction  is  to 
start  now,  must  be  so  designed 
as  to  take  into  consideration  the 
development  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  for  the  next  15-20  years. 
To  design  such  a  factory  we  must 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  direction 
of  progress,  to  foresee  not  only 
the  immediate  but  also  the  more 
distant  future.  Today  it  means  to 
develop  an  automated  or  fully 


automatic  factory  free  from  the  shortcomings  of  the  existing 
enterprises, 

*  *  * 


Let  us  make  a  tour  of  an  iron  and  steel  works  of  tomorrow. 
Blast  furnaces  usually  operate  in  cycles  but  here  they  are  con¬ 
tinuous  action  units.  The  charge  is  being  loaded  all  the  time 
from  the  top,  while  the  iron  flows  out  continuously  from  the 
hearth.  These  are  huge  furnaces,  but  in  the  yard  there  are  almost 
no  trainloads  with  raw  materials  or  strings  of  wagons  with 
ladles.  The  blast  furnaces  work  on  gas  and  oxygen  blast, 
greatly  reducing  the  required  quantity  of  coke  which  takes  a 
lot  of  labour  to  produce  and  transport.  The  iron  is  not  carried 
in  ladles.  It  flows  straight  into  the  smelting  department 
along  pipes  in  an  electromagnetic  field,  while  the  molten  slag 
flows  through  other  pipes  into  an  adjacent  shop.  There  is  no 
need  for  slag  ladles  which  shuttle  between  the  furnace  and  the 
dumps.  Nor  are  there  any  dumps:  slag  is  a  highly  valuable  raw 
material  and  it  goes  for  the  making  of  fertilizers  and  building 
materials-facing  tiles,  pipes,  flooring  and  roofing.  This  is  how 
a  steel  works  simultaneously  will  become  a  factory  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  and  building  materials  industries.  This  combined  works  will 
produce  annually  3-4  million  tons  of  building  materials,  2-3 
million  tons  of  fertilizers  and  up  to  10  million  tons  of  steel. 

And  let  us  have  a  glimpse  at  the  steel  department.  Here 
too  there  are  many  novelties,  powerful  installations  in  which 
pig  iron  is  continuously  being  converted  into  high  quality  steel. 
All  the  harmful  admixtures  are  being  removed  from  the  metal 
with  the  help  of  a  vacuum,  synthetic  slag  and  other  means. 

The  steel  next  travels  to  continuous  pouring  installations 
and  continuous  rolling  mills.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  assort¬ 
ment  of  rolled  stock  here  is  much  smaller  than  at  the  existing 
mills:  it  will  consist  mainly  of  steel  sheets-a  "semi-product”. 
The  ready  sheets,  bound  in  packs,  will  be  sent  to  ware-houses 
and  delivered  from  there  to  metal-working  plants. 

The  tall  and  bright  shops  have  no  cranes  for  lifting  equip¬ 
ment  and  ladles.  Nor  are  there  endless  rows  of  supporting  col¬ 
umns,  though  the  shops  are  from  200  to  400  m  long. 

The  cost  of  such  a  building  is  only  half  of  those  being  con¬ 
structed  now,  and  the  working  conditions  are  much  better.  The 
air  is  pure  and  fresh  because  the  metal  is  transported  in  tightly 
closed  pipes,  while  the  escaping  gases  are  trapped  at  once. 
There  is  much  greenery  around  the  works.  Monorail  trains 
travel  overhead.  The  stream  of  passengers  to  the  works  is  rela¬ 
tively  small,  due  to  automation,  and  its  personnel  is  only  one- 
half  or  even  one-third  of  that  at  an  ordinary  steel  works,  and 
labour  productivity  is  much  higher. 
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We  could  continue  the  tour  of  the  works  but  let  us  postpone 
it  for  the  time  when  it  will  be  built.  The  construction  costs  will 
be  20-25  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  existing  plants  and  the 
works  will  be  completed  in  4-5  years,  and  not  in  a  matter  of 
decades. 

At  present,  the  works  exists  in  estimates,  drawings  and 
designs,  making  up  thick  volumes.  Some  of  its  parts  are  already 
being  introduced  at  operating  plants.  Before  long,  surveyors  and 
topographers,  the  first  heralds  of  new  construction,  will  appear 
at  some  rich  ore  deposit  and  blocks  of  the  first  automatic  giant 
steel  works  will  begin  to  take  shape. 


It  is  not  only  new  factories  that  rise 
up  on  Soviet  soil.  In  Soviet  times  2,870 
towns  and  industrial  townships  have 
been  built  in  the  USSR. 

Mr.  Paul  Perelstone,  a  town  builder 
and  Mr.  George  P.  Duecy,  President 
of  a  building  materials  company,  both 
of  the  United  States,  naturally  want  to 
know  about  construction  in  the  USSR. 
Here  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  young¬ 
est  Soviet  towns  whose  geographical 
address  is  somewhat  unusual. 


The  town  of  Norilsk  and  the 
nearby  large  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  works  have  arisen 
beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  at  69°  N. 
Lat.,  in  cheerless  ice-bound 
country.  Yet  its  population  has 
already  topped  the  100,000-mark. 

The  young  city  has  a  long 
history.  As  early  as  the  last 
century  deposits  of  coal  and  poly¬ 
metal  ores  were  found  in 
Taimyr  Peninsula.  But  their  min¬ 
ing  and  processing  only  started 
a  while  ago.  It  was  not  easy  to 
develop  mines  and  build  metal¬ 
lurgical  enterprises  in  the  severe 
Arctic  conditions.  Nor  was  it 
easy  to  erect  this  unique  town 
where  designers  and  builders  had 
to  blaze  their  every  step.  Where, 
on  what  sections  and  by  what 
methods  are  houses  and  factories 
to  be  build  in  the  icy  country? 
More  difficult  still  was  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  preserving  the  erected 
buildings.  Under  the  thin  layer  of 
soil  in  the  tundra  lies  permafrost, 
ground  eternally  frozen  to  a 
depth  of  200  to  400  metres.  The 
heat  from  houses  and  factories 
can  melt  it,  causing  the  buildings 
to  crack  or  even  crumble. 

Norilsk  builders  have  found 
a  way  of  isolating  the  heat  of 
buildings  from  the  permafrost 
layer.  Building  foundations  were 
erected  high  above  the  level  of 


69°  Northern 
Latitude 


the  tundra,  they  were  raised  on  concrete  piles.  Metallurgical 
enterprises  were  erected  on  rocky  places  where  the  permafrost 
layer  is  thinner  and  it  rests  on  solid  rocks. 

Norilsk  is  a  city  without  suburbs.  All  of  it,  as  it  were,  is 
the  "centre".  There  are  big  and  modern  five-  and  seven-storey 
houses  everywhere.  For  the  capacity  and  length  of  its  heat 
network  the  city  is  exceeded  only  by  Moscow  and  Leningrad; 
per  capita  hot  water  consumption  is  higher  than  in  any  other 
Soviet  city.  Builders  set  a  fast  pace  in  Norilsk:  an  80-flat  house 
goes  up  in  a  month.  In  1963,  more  than  2,000  new  flats  with 
70,000sq.  metres  of  floorspace  were  built. 

Seventy  shops  sell  the  food  and  manufactured  goods  which 
are  delivered  along  the  Arctic  Sea  Route,  the  River  Yeni¬ 
sei  and  by  air.  Tinned  goods  are  being  ousted  by  fresh  pro¬ 
ducts.  Average  per  capita  annual  consumption  in  Norilsk  is 
168.6  litres  of  milk,  57  kg  of  meat,  12.9  kg  of  fish  and  226  kg 
of  vegetables.  The  city  has  many  canteens  and  restaurants 
catering  to  the  majority  of  the  population. 

The  people  in  this  distant  Arctic  town  do  not  feel  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Three  newspapers  are  published  in 
Norilsk:  one  of  them,  Zapolyarnaya  Pravda,  has  a  circulation 
of  20,000.  Norilsk  has  its  own  TV  studio,  a  drama  theatre, 
a  concert  hall,  several  cinemas  and  40  libraries.  An  indoor 
swimming  pool,  stadiums,  gyms  and  a  boating  station  mean 
that  one  in  four  Norilsk  dwellers  is  engaged  in  sport. 

Norilsk  has  90  medical  institutions,  including  an  oncological, 
tuberculosis  and  poliomyelitis  dispensaries  and  a  big  dental 
clinic.  In  addition  to  regular  sanatoria  and  holiday-homes,  there 
are  two  overnight  health-homes  where  workers  come  after  their 
shift  to  rest  and  to  get  medical  treatment.  There  is  also  a 
sanatorium  in  the  South,  in  Sochi  on  the  Black  Sea,  catering  to 
Norilsk  workers. 

The  city  has  40  day-time  and  evening  schools,  a  polytechnical 
college  and  a  technical  school,  universities  of  culture  and  lecture 
halls.  Altogether,  60,000  people,  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
population,  study. 

The  large  chain  of  service  establishments  in  Norilsk  em¬ 
ploys  1,200  people.  Each  season  fashion  shows  are  arranged 
and  styles  of  local  designers  enjoy  great  popularity.  Women  of 
Norilsk  can  boast  of  natural  furs  which  any  Moscow  fashion- 
lover  could  well  envy.  Here  chemical  products  have  not  yet 
gained  the  upper  hand  because  they  have  serious  competitors 
in  the  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  North. 

About  25  years  ago  when  a  virgin  tundra  stretched  in  place 
of  the  present  Norilsk,  architects  and  designers  were  debating 
the  question  of  whether  women  and  children  would  be  able  to 
withstand  the  rigorous  Northern  life.  Today  women  make  up 
half  and  children  about  one-third  of  the  entire  population  and 
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all  of  them  like  it  here.  Incidentally,  for  several  years  running 
Norilsk  held  first  place  in  the  country  for  its  birthrate.  Now  it 
shares  the  honour  with  Angarsk,  another  even  younger  city 
built  in  Siberia. 

Norilsk  has  many  children  and  54  kindergartens  cater  to 
them.  Let  us  call  in  at  one  of  them.  It  is  a  bright  two-storey 
building  which  accommodates  250  children.  In  addition  to  bed¬ 
rooms,  a  dining-room  and  playrooms,  there  are  also  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  glassed-in  veranda  where  children  can  go  for  a  walk 
when  the  mercury  drops  too  low. 

Fresh  milk  for  Children  is  supplied  by  a  suburban  state 
farm,  the  most  northern  farm  in  the  world.  During  the  long 
Arctic  night  when  the  sun  disappears  for  months  all  children 
receive  an  additional  “sun-ray"  ration.  They  spend  four  hours 
a  day  in  special  halls  with  luminescent  lamps  and  get  a  suntan, 
as  if  they  lived  in  the  South. 

The  schools  are  well  equipped  and  many  of  them  have  their 
own  hothouses  and  nature  rooms.  In  each  school  there  is  a 
dining-room  in  which  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  are  a  “must" 
in  winter  months.  During  the  summer  holidays  children  are 
taken  to  Southern  regions.  But  there  are  several  summer 
camps  not  far  from  Norilsk.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
place  spend  the  summer  there. 

People  who  work  in  the  North  enjoy  a  number  of  privileges. 
They  get  nearly  double  pay  and  an  annual  service  bonus. 

There  are  many  young  towns  on  the  vast  expanses  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  of  them,  full  of  heat  and  light,  is  situated 
beyond  the  69th  parallel. 


And  here  is  a  whole  string  of  ques¬ 
tions:  " What  the  hell  happened  to  the 
grain  crop  in  your  country ?"  "How 
did  the  poor  crop  in  1963  affect  the 
people's  life ?"  "Tell  us  about  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  you  are  facing  in  agriculture." 
These  and  similar  questions  have  been 
asked  by  Harold  Hallen,  a  pastor  from 
Harwick,  Sweden,  a  former  Member 
of  Parliament,  Arthur  Freedom,  a  tour¬ 
ist  from  Australia  and  Ahmat  ben  Ab¬ 
bas,  an  Algerian  student. 

These  questions  are  not  surprising . 
The  "hell"  as  Dave  Stone,  a  Canadian 
office  employee  put  it,  really  did  take 
place  and  indicted  considerable  loss 
in  Soviet  agriculture.  We  advise  those 
interested  in  the  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  last  year’s  crop  failure  to 
visit  together  with  an  APN  correspond¬ 
ent  a  collective  farm  in  the  Voronezh 
Region  where  the  poor  harvest  was 
felt  especially  keenly. 


Grim  Test 


Alexei  Sergeyenko,  book¬ 
keeper  of  the  Lenin  Collective 
Farm,  placed  in  front  of  me  a 
document  written  in  a  neat  hand. 
Its  content  was  far  from  cheerful. 

The  collective  farm  gathered 
about  1,300  tons  of  grain  in  1963, 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  crop  in 
the  preceding  year.  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  conservative  estimates,  it 
needs  not  less  than  1,500  tons  of 
grain  only  for  seed  and  food  for 
its  members. 

There  was  also  a  big  shortage 
of  fodder.  The  collective  farm 
needed  at  least  an  additional  700 
tons  of  coarse  fodder  for  its  9,000 
heads  of  livestock. 

In  1962,  the  farm  had  an  in¬ 
come  of  1,765,000  roubles  and  in 
1963,  1,022,000  roubles,  with 

a  part  of  it  coming  from  the 
sale  of  the  slaughtered  livestock. 
The  expenditure  exceeded  the  in¬ 
come  by  260,987  roubles-so  it 
was  recorded  in  black  and 
white. 


"Nature  hit  us  a  double  blow,"  said  collective  farm  chairman 
Mitrofan  Spichkin.  An  elderly  peasant,  he  spoke  with  anguish 
of  the  winter  crops  that  perished  in  the  icy  grip  of  that  cold 
winter.  "In  the  spring  we  resowed  the  winter  crops,  extending 
the  sown  area.  All  field  work  was  done  in  due  time,  we  used 
selected  seed  and  the  soil  was  well  tilled.  It  seemed  everything 
was  done  right,  but  then  came  the  next  blow:  not  a  drop  of 
rain  in  spring  and  summer!" 

"The  soil  was  so  cracked,  you  could  put  your  hand  in  it," 
recalls  agronomist  Nikolai  Kolomiytsev.  "In  all,  the  frost  and 
drought  completely  killed  the  crops  on  over  3,400  hectares. 
That's  the  kind  of  year  we  had!" 

And  here  is  the  result.  The  collective  farm  gathered  44  tons 
of  wheat  in  all,  instead  of  4,100  it  planned.  Before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  such  drought  ruined  the  peasants,  they  left  their  villages, 
went  begging  and  died  of  starvation. 

But  the  time  changed  and  the  collective  farm  stood  the  hard 
test. 

This  particular  Voronezh  collective  farm  does  not  stand  out 
in  any  way.  Almost  all  the  work  on  its  8,500  hectares  is  mecha¬ 
nized.  But  there  is  also  manual  labour,  especially  in  the  livestock 
breeding.  The  farm  has  not  set  any  records  in  yields.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  1962,  it  had  an  average  grain  yield  of  1.5  tons  per 
hectare,  while  neighbouring  collective  farms  raised  on  similar 
land  2  tons  of  grain  and  more. 

But  the  farm  steadily  developed,  accumulated  resources  and 
they  helped  it  to  withstand  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
drought. 

To  resow  in  the  spring  the  area  under  the  perished  winter 
wheat  and  to  sow  winter  grains  in  the  autumn  the  collective 
farm  had  to  spend  nearly  226,000  roubles  for  seed.  Another 
15,000  roubles  was  paid  for  fodder.  And  then  it  was  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  muster  funds  for  the  further  development  of  the  farm. 
For  example,  in  the  first  9  months  of  the  year  117,000  roubles 
were  paid  for  tractors  and  combines. 

But  the  people  could  not  cope  with  all  the  consequences  of 
the  crop  failure.  The  collective  farm  could  not  provide  adequate 
fodder  and  it  had  to  reduce  the  number  of  pigs  and  sheep  and 
cut  the  number  of  poultry  almost  by  half.  But  as  regards  the 
growing  of  grain,  the  cornerstone  of  the  farm,  in  the  autumn 
the  collective  farmers  sowed  3,500  hectares  to  winter  wheat, 
1,000  hectares  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  And  winter 
wheat  is  the  main  cereal  in  these  parts. 

The  collective  farm  was  helped  by  the  state  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  provided  seed  in  time  and  in  quantities  sufficient 
so  that  not  a  hectare  of  land  remained  idle.  By  the  way,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  huge  demand  for  seed  in  the  year  of  a  poor 
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crop,  prices  remained  unchanged.  The  state  also  provided  bigger 
credits  on  easy  terms. 

In  the  course  of  their  grim  duel  with  nature  the  collective 
farmers  keenly  felt  not  only  the  “emergency"  aid,  but  also  that 
concern  of  the  state  to  which  they  have  become  so  used  as  not 
to  be  aware  of  it,  just  as  people  are  unaware  to  the  air  they 
breathe.  Each  usual  action  of  the  state  proved  to  be  vitally 
necessary  and  useful  when  the  collective  farm  was  in  trouble. 

The  constant  increase  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
equipment  by  state  industry  enabled  the  collective  farm  to  get 
more  machinery  at  advantageous  prices,  and  this  helped  them 
to  fight  for  swift  recovery  from  the  aftermath  of  the  crop  failure. 
The  latest  achievements  of  the  chemical  industry  gave  the  col¬ 
lective  farm  ample  fertilizers,  which  came  in  good  stead  at  the 
trying  time. 

Let  us  see  now  how  the  collective  farmers  fared.  I  met  the 
Tsukanov  family.  It  is  small  and  consists  of  three  members: 
Ivan  Tsukanov  and  his  wife  Maria  work  in  the  collective  farm, 
while  the  mother  keeps  house.  The  family  earns  about  100 
roubles  a  month.  The  collective  farm  sold  the  Tsukanovs  more 
than  200  kg  of  grain.  The  family  has  its  own  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit,  grown  on  the  household  plot,  and  also  a  cow 
and  some  poultry. 

“How  come  you  have  wheat  bread,"  I  asked  the  host.  "The 
crop  perished." 

"The  collective  farm  had  wheat  in  stock,  and  we  also  had 
some  left  over  from  last  year." 

"How  do  you  expect  to  manage  in  winter,  after  the  poor 
crop?" 

"We'll  get  along,"  Ivan  Tsukanov  replied.  "Of  course  this 
year  the  earnings  are  smaller  and  there  is  less  grain.  We'll  have 
to  skimp  on  some  things,  but  we'll  manage  it.  Crop  failure  was 
horrible  in  the  past  when  the  peasant  had  to  face  it  all  by 
himself." 

I  recalled  this  statement,  when  I  spoke  with  other  collective 
farmers.  One  of  them,  Tikhon  Slizki,  has  a  family  of  seven- 
mother,  wife  and  four  children.  Only  two  are  working,  he  and 
his  wife.  But  I  could  not  detect  any  note  of  alarm  in  his  words. 

"Last  year  my  wife  and  I  earned  about  1,800  roubles," 
Tikhon  related.  "In  nine  months  of  this  year  we  received  1,173 
roubles.  There'll  be  less  grain.  The  collective  farm  sold  us 
500  kg.  True,  we  have  some  grain  left  over  from  last  year,  our 
own  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  milk,  pork  and  poultry.  I 
think  there'll  be  enough  food  if  we  use  it  carefully." 

"What  about  the  others?" 

"It's  hard  to  say  about  all,  we  have  a  big  village.  But,  judging 
by  what  people  say,  it  should  be  enough." 
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The  collective  farm  chairman  Mitrofan  Spichkin  was  more 
definite  on  this  point.  "The  collective  farm  has  already  sold 
to  its  members  about  200  tons  of  wheat.  Four-fifths  came  from 
the  food  reserve  fund  which  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  But 
even  if  it  is  not  enough,  the  state  will  again  come  to  our  aid. 
Voronezh  Region,  for  example,  has  already  received  from  the 
state  over  4,800  tons  of  wheat  for  sale  to  peasants." 

The  drought  of  course  has  complicated  matters  for  the  col¬ 
lective  farmers  but  has  not  caused  confusion. 

"Life  goes  on,"  so  in  a  way  were  our  conversations  summed 
up  by  Tikhon  Mytsikov,  Chairman  of  the  Sergeyev  Rural  Soviet, 
on  whose  territory  the  Lenin  Collective  Farm  is  located.  "This 
year,  67  peasant  families  have  moved  to  new  homes  and  de¬ 
posits  in  the  savings-bank  have  increased  by  nearly  60,000 
roubles.  In  1962,  we  had  58  births  and  54  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  1963.  As  usual,  winter  will  be  the  wedding  season  in  our 
village." 

Life  goes  on.  At  night  films  are  shown  in  the  village  club, 
discussions  of  new  books  are  held  in  the  library,  and  lads 
and  girls  fill  the  classrooms  of  the  evening  school. 
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The  government  has  taken  care  to 
swiftly  eradicate  the  aftermath  of  the 
terrible  drought  and  to  further  ad¬ 
vance  agriculture.  The  key  to  this  is 
intensification  of  farming.  To  this  end 
it  was  decided  to  increase  the  -produc¬ 
tion  of  mineral  fertilizers,  to  extend 
the  irrigated  area  and  further  mechan¬ 
ize  labour. 

A  large  chemical  industry  will  serve 
as  a  powerful  instrument  tor  advanc¬ 
ing  agriculture.  But  it  will  help  not 
only  the  farmers.  " How  is  the  chemi¬ 
cal  industry  developing  in  your  coun¬ 
try?”  "What  is  being  done  to  spread 
chemical  products  and  processes?” 
These  questions  have  been  put  by 
Avcherinos  Moisidis,  a  Greek  chemist , 
and  Gunter  Szemjonneck,  a  West  Ger¬ 
man  businessman.  Please  read  this 
brief  item  explaining  the  meaning  of 
a  new  popular  expression  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 


Big  Chemistry 


The  chemical  industry  has 
increased  output  by  89  per  cent 
in  the  last  five  years.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  built  35  enterprises 
and  is  now  manufacturing  over 
250  new  chemical  products.  The 
new  enterprises  include  nitrogen 
and  superphosphate  fertilizer 
works,  factories  producing  organ¬ 
ic  synthetical  products,  synthetic 
fibre,  tyres  and  carbon  black.  In 
1962,  the  first  section  of  the 
Synthetic  Rubber  Factory  in 
Omsk  was  completed  and  new 
capacities  were  put  into  service  at 
the  Berezniki  Potash  Works  and 
the  Apatite  Mines  beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

The  sum  of  5,300  million 
roubles  has  been  spent  on  the 
development  of  the  chemical 
industry  in  recent  years,  nearly 
50  per  cent  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  40  years.  New  chemical 
industry  centres  have  arisen  in 
the  Urals,  the  Volga  area,  Siberia, 
the  North  Caucasus,  Central  Asia 


and  other  areas.  The  chemical  industry  has  grown  up  in  all  the 
Union  republics. 

It  is  planned  to  build  about  200  new  chemical  factories  and 
reconstruct  over  500  operating  enterprises  by  1970.  This  means 
that  every  month  two  or  three  new  and  6  reconstructed  factories 
are  to  be  put  into  service.  Total  investments  in  the  chemical 
industry  and  comprehensive  chemicalization  of  agriculture  will 
exceed  42,000  million  roubles  during  this  period  of  time,  which 
is  greater  than  the  budget  of  a  country  like  France  for  two 
years. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  investments  is  to  build  up  new 
chemical  industry  centres  to  arise  in  areas  rich  in  raw  materials, 
power  and  water  resources.  Priority  is  given  to  branches  of  the 
chemical  industry  especially  needed  by  the  country's  economy- 
mineral  fertilizers,  polymers,  synthetic  fibres  and  resins. 
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Chemistry  is  a  held,  ot  the  numerous 
sciences  in  which  Soviet  researchers 
are  working  intensively.  In  the  course 
of  the  " referendum "  conducted  by  the 
compilers  of  this  book  they  were  often 
asked  about  the  works  ot  Soviet  re¬ 
searchers,  their  major  discoveries  and 
the  scientists  themselves. 

Ot  those  who  showed  an  interest  in 
this  aspect  of  Soviet  life  we  might 
mention  Mr.  Albert  Cronberg  of  Swe¬ 
den,  Richard  Altam,  Director  General 
ot  the  Borax  Francaise  Society,  and 
John  O' Sky  of  Bristol  who  sent  a  letter 
to  "Soviet  Weekly".  The  space  ot  this 
book  is  too  limited  to  encompass  all 
the  achievements  of  Soviet  science.  We 
shall  only  speak  of  some. 


HOW  MANY  SCIENTIFIC 
WORKERS  ARE  THERE  IN 
USSR? 


Brief  Information 
on  Four 
Questions 


About  570,000.  More  than 
180,000  of  them  are  women. 
Nearly  128,000  hold  a  master's 
or  doctor's  degree.  Half  of  them 
are  working  in  the  field  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  physico-mathematical 
sciences.  Of  every  100  scientists 
50  are  Russians,  10  Ukrainians, 
6  Jews,  2  Armenians,  2  Georgi¬ 
ans.  And  there  are  20  scientists 
even  among  the  Altais,  a  small 
nationality  numbering  45,000 
people  and  living  in  the  remote 
mountains. 

The  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  561  academicians  and  cor¬ 
responding  members1.  Add  to 
that  the  900  members  of  the 
science  academies  of  the  Union 
Republics,  as  well  as  the  800 
members  of  the  special  acade¬ 
mies:  Medical,  Pedagogical  and 
Agricultural. 

Thus,  the  USSR  has  a  total  of 
more  than  2,000  academicians. 


h  This  figure  relates  to  the  period 
prior  to  January  1,  1964. 


the  leading  lights  in  the  scientific  world.  Their  ranks  are  regu¬ 
larly  reinforced  by  the  election  of  new  academicians. 


WHAT  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERIES  HAVE  BEEN  RECENTLY 
MADE  BY  SOVIET  SCIENTISTS? 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences 
Mikhail  Molodensky  has  developed  a  method  of  determining 
the  gravitational  field,  the  shape  of  the  Earth  and  also  the  theory 
of  terrestrial  tides. 

Academician  Bruno  Pontecorvo  has  obtained  important  re¬ 
sults  in  the  experimental  and  theoretical  investigation  of  the 
physics  of  the  neutrino  and  weak  interactions. 

Professor  Alexei  Leontiev  has  published  an  interesting  scien¬ 
tific  work  entitled  “Problems  of  Mental  Development". 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences 
Nikolai  Petrov  has  made  conclusions  that  are  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  for  cancer  research  and  treatment. 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences 
Boris  Astaurov,  experimenting  on  the  mulberry  silkworm, 
discovered  the  possibility  of  controlling  the  sex  of  living  crea¬ 
tures. 

Engineer  Vladimir  Kabanov  has  discovered  new  properties 
of  short  radio-waves  in  the  ionosphere  (the  so-called  Kabanov 
Effect). 

Soviet  astronomers  have  probed  Venus  by  radar,  getting 
more  precise  information  on  the  size  of  its  diameter  and  also 
its  rotation  time. 

Physicists  of  Dubna,  the  famed  international  institute  for 
nuclear  research,  have  discovered  new  elementary  particles  in 
the  atomic  nucleus.  For  one,  a  particle  named  antisygmaminu- 
shyperon. 


HOW  IS  ATOM  USED  FOR  PEACEFUL  PURPOSES? 

The  world's  first  atomic  power  plant  and  the  first  atomic 
icebreaker  were  built  in  the  USSR.  This  marked  the  beginning 
of  two  trends  in  the  practical  application  of  the  energy  of  atomic 
nuclei:  atomic  power  and  atomic  transport.  Two  new  400,000-kW 
atomic  power  plants  are  nearing  completion-the  Novo-Voronezh 
in  Central  Russia  and  the  Beloyarsk  in  the  Urals.  Soviet  scientists 
consider  the  present  atomic  plants  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
creation  of  big  atomic  centres  which,  in  their  capacity,  will 
leave  far  behind  such  hydropower  giants  like  the  Bratsk  and 
Krasnoyarsk  power  stations. 
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Also  radioactive  isotopes  manufactured  by  industry  are  being 
successfully  employed.  This  helps  medical  men,  biologists, 
metallurgists  and  chemists. 

WHAT  SOVIET  SCIENTISTS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED 
NOBEL  PRIZE? 

Soviet  physicists  P.  A.  Cherenkov,  I.  E.  Tamm,  and 
I.  M.  Frank-for  discovering,  investigating  and  explaining  the 
Cherenkov  Effect,  the  bluish  luminescene  of  water  under  the 
influence  of  nuclear  radiation. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  chemists  of  our  times.  Academi¬ 
cian  N.  N.  Semyonov-for  his  fundamental  work  which  estab¬ 
lishes  common  laws  for  all  chain  reactions  taking  place  in  nature, 
be  it  the  burning  of  a  match  or  an  atomic  blast. 

Academician  L.  D.  Landau-for  the  3-volume  work  "Course 
in  Theoretical  Physics",  on  which  the  author  started  working 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  The  theory  of  the  superfluidity  of 
helium  at  low  temperatures  belongs  to  him;  he  also  forecast 
the  "second  sound"  phenomenon,  i.e.  the  distribution  of  sound 
waves  with  two  different  speeds  in  liquid  helium. 


Perhaps  our  readers  would  like  to  know 
more  about  some  of  the  works  men¬ 
tioned  above  such  as,  tor  instance,  the 
one  by  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  Mikhail 
Molodensky. 


Mikhail  Molodensky  devoted 
30  years  of  research  to  establish¬ 
ing  the  true  picture  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Finally  the  whole 
cycle  of  his  work  on  the  Earth 
was  completed. 

The  mathematical  formulae 
obtained  by  the  scientist  greatly 
facilitated  the  work  of  geodesists 
and  raised  its  efficacy.  They  made 
it  possible  to  establish  the  height 
of  the  Earth's  surface  above  sea 
level  with  a  great  degree  of  pre¬ 
cision,  whereas  before  the  height 
used  to  be  determined  by  an 
average  magnitude  with  only  an 
approximate  result.  Molodensky' s 
system  of  mathematical  equations 
has  gained  recognition  abroad. 

Another  group  of  Molo- 
densky's  mathematical  formulae, 
included  in  the  cycle  of  his  works 
on  the  Earth,  is  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  the  influence  of 
the  Moon's  and  Sun's  gravita¬ 
tional  force  on  the  diurnal  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth.  This  effect  in 
the  form  of  sea  and  ocean  tides 
is  familiar  not  only  to  scientists. 
However,  in  observing  ocean 
tides  many  people  are  unaware 
that  something  similar  is  con¬ 
stantly  occurring  in  regard  to 
land.  Analogous  to  the  seas,  it 
"responds"  to  the  attraction  of 
the  Moon  and  Sun  in  a  wave¬ 
like  movement. 

The  process  of  land  tides  is 
more  intricate  than  that  of  the 
seas.  After  all,  in  addition  to  the 
universal  gravitation  forces,  the 
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state  of  the  Earth's  core  and  its  mantle  also  have  a  telling  effect. 
This  phenomenon  is  of  a  cyclical  nature:  the  fluctuations  of  the 
Earth's  mantle  are  repeated  in  definite  intervals  of  time  and 
sequence. 

With  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  exact  values  of  these  magni¬ 
tudes,  both  Soviet  and  foreign  researchers  limited  themselves 
to  obtaining  approximate  data.  For  the  sake  of  simplifying  the 
problem,  they  assumed  the  Earth's  core  to  be  an  ideally  liquid 
body,  while  taking  the  Earth's  crust  as  absolutely  solid.  With 
such  a  general  approach  to  research  nobody  could  count  on 
great  precision.  Molodensky's  formulae  now  give  a  much  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  in  calculating  the  magnitudes  of  nutation. 

In  their  final  form  the  formulae  fill  many  pages  packed  with 
figures.  They  mean  little  to  the  uninitiated.  But  specialists  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  monograph  "Terrestrial  Tides  and  Nutation  of 
the  Earth"  (where  the  integrals  obtained  by  the  author  are  given) 
can  calculate  the  magnitudes  of  the  Earth's  tides  with  sufficient 
exactitude,  which  had  not  been  accessible  before. 

Data  obtained  by  purely  mathematical  means  gain  recogni¬ 
tion  only  when  they  correspond  to  the  phenomena  observed 
all  the  time  in  nature.  Mikhail  Molodensky's  integrals  have 
passed  the  tests  with  flying  colours.  The  nutational  observa¬ 
tions  conducted  by  the  Gravimetrical  Observatory  in  Poltava 
showed  that  the  magnitudes  obtained  with  the  help  of  these 
mathematical  formulae  deviate  from  those  observed  by  only 
two  thousands  of  a  second  of  the  arc!  Such  a  magnitude  may 
be  obtained  by  locking  at  a  centimetre  from  a  distance  of 
1,000  km! 

As  distinct  from  his  predecessors,  Molodensky  took  into  ac¬ 
count  both  the  heterogeneity  of  the  liquid  core  of  the  Earth  and 
the  elasticity  of  its  mantle  in  working  on  his  formulae.  This 
made  the  calculations  considerably  more  difficult  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  made  possible  a  closer  approach  to  the  exact 
determination  of  the  phenomena  under  investigation. 

We  are  today  especially  interested  in  learning  the  secret 
of  outer  space,  when  new  possibilities  have  arisen  for  probing 
the  infinite  expances  of  the  universe.  But  of  all  the  planets  which 
man  strives  to  learn  and  study,  the  first  and  most  important  is 
that  on  which  he  lives-the  Earth.  The  formulae  deduced  by 
Mikhail  Molodensky  open  up  new  roads. 


There  is  a  certain  problem  in  physics 
of  elementary  particles  that  attracts 
the  most  attention,  and  not  only  horn 
scientists,  controlling  thermonuclear 
reactions.  Can  it  really  be  resolved? 
Eminent  Soviet  physicists  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  They  believe  that  a  colossal 
source  of  power  can  be  lit  up  on  this 
earth  of  ours. 


Researchers  working  on  the 
problem  of  controlled  thermonu¬ 
clear  reactions  now  recall  with  a 
smile  of  condescension  the  ideas 
they  had  in  tackling  this  prob¬ 
lem.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fifties,  it  seemed  that  the  goal 
could  be  reached  within  a  short 
time.  But  optimism  waned  when 
it  became  clear  to  what  extent 
thermonuclear  plasma1*  is  un¬ 
stable,  how  fast  this  blinding 
streak  perishes,  lasting  only  some 
millionths  of  a  second!  In  the 
process  of  experimentation  scien¬ 
tists  soon  learned,  to  their  sorrow, 
how  difficult  it  was  to  keep  hold 
of  this  remarkable  substance 
with  temperature  of  many  million 
degrees.  Only  in  the  process  of 
this  work  did  they  come  to  under¬ 
stand  how  fantastic  was  the 
problem  of  isolating  such  terrific 
temperatures  from  the  cold  walls 
of  the  vacuum  chamber,  the  only 
place  in  which  the  plasma  streak 
with  its  infinitely  powerful  source 
of  energy  can  arise. 

The  hopes  of  the  early 
fifties  gave  way  to  gloomy  des¬ 
pondency.  Reports  of  failures 
in  experiments  to  obtain  control 
of  thermonuclear  plasma  were 
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heard  more  frequently.  Even  when  a  "streak"  of  sufficient 
density  was  obtained,  its  temperature  would  not  exceed  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  degrees.  When  hot  plasma  was 
obtained,  its  density  proved  to  be  several  million  times  less 
than  that  necessary  for  implementing  the  scientific  plans.  That 
happened  no  matter  where  the  experiments  were  conducted.  It 
is  interesting  that  though  each  country  kept  the  progress  made 
in  this  work  a  strict  secret,  and  did  not  share  its  results  with 
its  neighbours,  scientists  everywhere  encountered  the  same 
obstacles  and  followed  one  and  the  same  course.  This  was 
learned  as  soon  as  international  exchange  in  this  field  was 
established  on  the  initiative  of  the  eminent  Soviet  physicist 
I.  Kurchatov  and  secrecy  gave  way  to  cooperation. 

As  far  as  the  work  of  Soviet  scientists  is  concerned,  two 
main  trends  have  become  clearly  delineated.  One  of  them  was 
bound  up  with  the  ionisation  of  rarefied  hydrogen  in  a  vacuum 
chamber  with  a  magnetic  field.  Scientists  reckoned  on  heating  the 
plasma  up  to  many  million  degrees  by  passing  a  strong  current 
through  this  gas. 

In  the  researches  of  the  second  trend  a  special  kind  of 
magnetic  field,  a  so-called  magnetic  trap,  was  created  in  a  high 
vacuum.  Attempts  were  made  to  fill  this  vacuum  with  fast  ions 
and  keep  them  a  sufficiently  long  time  within  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  magnetic  field.  Thus,  it  was  intended  to  accumulate 
a  plasma  of  sufficient  density  in  the  trap. 

In  1957  K.  Razumova  eliminated  the  instability  of  the  plasma 
column  by  a  longitudinal  magnetic  field  in  experiments  of  heat¬ 
ing  up  plasma  by  electric  current  at  the  Kurchatov  Atomic 
Power  Institute.  Subsequently,  by  this  method  stable  plasma 
was  obtained  with  invariable  success.  Though  the  density  of  the 
plasma  produced  was  quite  large  (as  much  as  a  tenth  of  what 
is  needed  for  a  commercial  reactor),  there  was  trouble  in  heat¬ 
ing  it.  Only  at  the  cost  of  persistent  effort  has  the  temperature 
of  the  plasma  been  raised  in  the  last  five  years  to  a  million  or  a 
million  and  half  degrees.  How  to  boost  die  temperature  higher 
is  so  far  unclear. 

In  1960  a  mechanism  for  doing  away  with  the  instability  of 
plasma  was  tried  out;  it  made  possible  the  obtaining  of  stable 
and  hot,  though  quite  thin,  plasma.  Its  temperature  (800  mil¬ 
lion  degrees)  was  quite  sufficient  for  power  purposes,  but  its 
density  was  10  million  times  less  than  what  was  required.  It 
remained  unclear  whether  the  discovered  stabilization  mechanism 
would  continue  to  operate  with  an  increase  in  the  density  of 
the  plasma. 

In  1959-60  the  Soviet  physicist  Mikhail  Yoffe  and  his  collab¬ 
orators  obtained  unstable  plasma  in  the  habitual  for  these  times 
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magnet  trap  in  very  convincing  experiments,  while  Boris  Ka¬ 
domtsev,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences,  developed  the  theory  of  this  instability  which  fitted  in 
well  with  the  results  of  these  experiments. 

It  seemed  that  the  results  of  those  years  left  no  hope  for 
accumulating  dense,  hot  plasma  for  thermonuclear  reactions.  It 
turned  out  that  the  plasma  could  break  through  to  the  walls  of 
the  chamber  by  turbulent  streams,  pushing  apart  the  magnetic 
lines  of  force.  At  first  sight  the  picture  seemed  depressing. 
However,  theory  gave  general  indications:  the  magnetic  field 
had  to  be  changed  so  that  it  should  increase  its  force  in  the 
periphery  and  so  that  the  plasma  would  cease  seeping  through 
between  the  lines  of  force. 

Intensive  work  was  launched  by  diverse  research  teams. 
Some  were  occupied  with  thorough  mathematical  analysis, 
others-investigating  traps  through  models,  and  still  others 
carried  out  direct  experiments  in  accumulating  plasma.  The 
tests  confirmed  all  expectations.  Switching  on  the  current  into 
the  stabilization  windings  increased  the  plasma's  term  of  life 
a  hundredfold-for  the  entire  time  that  the  trap's  magnetic  field 
exists. 

This  success  is  a  new  step  forward,  greater  than  the  preced¬ 
ing  ones;  it  very  convincingly  corroborates  the  theoretical  fore¬ 
cast.  Very  hot  plasma  (40  million  degrees),  whose  density  must 
be  increased  not  a  million  times  but  only  dozens  of  times  to 
bring  it  to  the  thermonuclear  reactor,  has  already  been  obtained. 
Finally,  there  are  good  grounds  for  counting  on  the  stability  of 
such  plasma  being  preserved  also  during  its  future  greater  den¬ 
sities.  Now  efforts  can  be  concentrated  on  developing  the  means 
of  increasing  the  plasma's  density.  The  disappointment  of  many 
researchers  at  the  end  of  the  fifties  is  now  being  replaced  by 
optimism  based  on  firm  knowledge. 

How  about  the  numerous  instabilities  of  plasma  whose 
theories  had  flourished  so  luxuriantly  between  1959  and  1962? 
The  further  development  of  theory  showed  that  none  of  them 
were  so  frightful.  Most  of  them  will  merely  not  develop  in  the 
conditions  important  for  practical  purposes.  For  all  the  rest,  an 
antidote  is  invariably  found.  Two  years  ago  the  entire  mass  of 
instabilities  was  enhanced  by  another  one  bearing  the  strange 
name  "universal  instability".  Its  theory  was  developed  by  the 
Soviet  physicist  Ralf  Sagdeyev  and  his  collaborators,  and  also 
by  their  colleagues  in  the  United  States.  This  instability  should 
be  accompanied  not  by  the  distortion  of  the  plasma's  form  but 
expressed  in  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  plasma  crosswise  to  the 
magnetic  field.  Fortunately,  soon  the  authors  of  this  theory 
themselves  became  convinced  that  it  was  by  no  means  universal, 
and  theoreticians  from  all  over  the  world  who  gathered  at  a 
symposium  in  Britain  in  the  autumn  of  1962  came  to  a  unani- 
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mous  conclusion  that  evidently  this  instability  would  not  prevent 
the  creation  of  a  thermonuclear  reactor.  Further  theoretical  re¬ 
search  has  strengthened  this  optimistic  forecast. 

Now,  after  having  learned  in  practice  to  suppress  any 
rapidly  developing  instability  through  diverse  methods,  the  road 
is  open  to  the  production  of  plasma  which  approaches  in  temper¬ 
ature  and  density  the  plasma  of  the  thermonuclear  reactor. 
As  before,  the  main  task  remains  the  investigation  of  the 
physical  properties  of  plasma  so  as  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
raising  its  density,  and  when  necessary  also  the  temperature, 
without  the  loss  of  stability.  The  technological  problems  are 
now  acquiring  ever  greater  importance. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  research  work  will  still  have  to  be 
done  before  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  drawing  up  the 
design  of  a  power  reactor  will  be  accumulated.  Unforeseen  dif¬ 
ficulties  may  still  arise  but  we  no  longer  fear  they  wil  be  in¬ 
surmountable. 


There  are  many  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  like  those  we  deal  with  below. 
They  ate  the  explotets  of  the  mineral 
te sources  of  the  earth.  They  conduct 
endless  quests  tor  treasure  troves  that 
may  be  so  valuable  it  they  are  extracted 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  put 
to  work. 


The  sunrays  passed  through 
the  thin  glass  of  the  bottle,  pene¬ 
trated  the  layer  of  liquid  and 
made  a  bright  lemon  spot  on  my 
companion's  face. 

“And  you  want  to  make  me 
believe  this  is  oil?  What  they  call 
black  gold?  What  kind  of  miracle 
is  this?" 

“Dear  friend,  the  bottle  you 
are  holding  contains  not  merely 
20  millimetres  of  extraordinary 
petroleum.  It  includes  at  the  same 
time  hundreds  of  puzzling  ques¬ 
tions,  scientific  discoveries  and 
miracles  which  have  already  been 
wrought  or  will  be  wrought  in 
the  nearest  future." 

It  all  happened  after  9  a.m. 
East-Siberian  Time  on  March  18, 
1962.  The  small  hand  of  the  clock 
on  the  Spassky  Tower  of  the 
Moscow  Kremlin  had  not  yet 
passed  the  figure  "4“  and  the 
people  living  west  of  the  Ural 
Mountain  Range  slept  soundly, 
unaware  of  what  had  happened. 
But  in  the  yard  of  an  ancient 
wooden  house  several  thousand 
kilometres  away  from  Moscow, 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Siberian  river  bearing  the  Rus¬ 
sian  woman's  name  Lena,  a  man 
wearing  fur  boots,  cotton-padded 
trousers  and  a  short  furcoat  was 
dancing  a  jig.  Yes,  indeed,  he  was 
dancing,  dancing  with  glee.  The 
way  a  new  father  dances  with 
excitement. 

Valentin  Shalagin,  chief  of  a 
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geological  prospecting  party,  danced  for  almost  the  same  reason. 
But  that  morning  it  was  not  a  human  being  that  was  born  in 
the  taiga  village  of  Markovo.  It  was  unprecedented,  remarkable, 
fabulous  . . .  He  couldn't  find  the  proper  word  to  express  it. 
Oil  gushed  forth  in  Eastern  Siberia. 

Its  birth  was  neither  simple  nor  easy. 

Soviet  people  had  been  looking  for  oil  in  those  parts  for 
more  than  20  years.  Nature  seemed  to  be  playing  tricks:  it  hid 
incalculable  treasures  in  the  Siberian  taiga  and  covered  them 
up  with  a  shaggy  green  coat.  For  many  long  years  gold  and 
iron,  coal  and  precious  stones  lay  hidden  in  the  earth  over  vast 
territories,  protected  from  the  invasion  of  man  by  the  severe 
temper  of  nature.  It  seemed  that  the  Mendeleyev's  entire  table 
of  elements,  "packaged”  in  a  broad  assortment  of  diverse 
minerals,  was  concealed  under  the  taiga  cover.  Siberia  could 
supply  minerals  to  any  type  of  production,  to  any  branch  of 
technology.  Even  diamonds  had  been  found  there.  But  there  was 
one  thing  missing-oil. 

It  was  as  if  the  legendary  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  after  all 
his  sufferings  and  severe  struggle,  found  his  treasure  and 
suddenly  discover,  that  despite  all  his  wealth  and  abundance 
the  treasure  chest  lacks  something  of  primary  importance,  with¬ 
out  which  all  the  rest  of  the  treasures  cannot  be  used  to  their 
utmost.  After  all,  of  all  minerals  oil  is  the  most  indispensable, 
the  most  "capacious"  and  the  richest  mineral  due  to  the  diversity 
of  its  valuable  substances.  Without  oil  there  can  be  no  talk  of 
developing  a  modern  industry.  Now,  when  the  Programme  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  envisages  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  and  mighty  industrial  base  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country,  the  need  for  a  great  amount  of  oil  in  Eastern 
Siberia  begins  to  be  felt  more  acutely. 

It  is  true  that  this  viable  liquid  had  been  discovered  in  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  country,  on  Sakhalin  Island,  but  that 
was  insufficient  for  gigantic  Siberia.  Therefore  the  construction 
of  a  tremendously  long  oil  line  from  Bashkiria  to  the  East  had 
to  be  launched. 

Looking  ahead  and  foreseeing  the  wonderful  future  for  the 
wealthy  land  of  Siberia,  almost  three  decades  Soviet  people 
have  been  persistently  searching  for  Siberian  oil  on  a  large  scale. 
They  conducted  their  quests  under  the  most  difficult  conditions 
of  the  far  taiga,  where  not  only  roads  but  at  times  even  paths 
into  the  impenetrable  jungles  were  lacking  and  where  even 
metal  cracked  from  the  rigorous  frosts  in  winter. 

But  the  oil  mocked  people,  playing  hide-and-seek  with  them. 
It  would  flash  by  somewhere  near,  call  out  and  then,  when  it 
seemed  that  it  could  be  grabbed  it  would  again  disappear. 

The  young  geologist  Vasili  Senyukov,  a  man  of  boundless 
energy  in  love  with  Siberia,  before  the  last  war  brought  to 
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Moscow  a  sample  of  unusual,  golden-coloured  oil.  It  was  taken 
from  quite  a  shallow  well  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Aldan 
Massif  in  Eastern  Siberia.  Immediately  after  World  War  II  the 
interrupted  geological  exploration  was  resumed.  An  ever  greater 
number  of  people  joined  in  the  struggle  for  oil  and  the  prospect¬ 
ing  technique  improved. 

In  1954  geologists  began  to  get  200  litres  of  oil  a  day  near 
the  village  of  Osa,  from  a  depth  of  some  1,500  odd  metres.  And 
the  same  amount  from  other  wells.  Can  that  really  be  called 
oil? 

But  the  pessimists  continued  whining*. 

"Where  is  it  to  come  from?  Think  where  you  are  looking 
for  it!  The  Siberian  plateau  consists  of  Cambrian  sedimentary 
rock.  It  is  500-600  million  years  old.  Imagine  the  earth  at 
that  time:  poor  vegetation,  an  insignificant  animal  world.  How 
could  oil  form  here  in  great  quantity?  No  wonder  that  of  all  the 
oil  extracted  by  man  the  share  of  the  Cambrian  is  only  1  per 
cent!" 

But  the  enthusiasts  were  not  downhearted. 

"We  don't  yet  know  authentically  how  oil  originated  on 
earth.  Is  an  abundance  of  organic  matter  absolutely  necessary 
for  its  formation,"  they  countered.  "After  all,  there  are  other 
hypotheses  of  the  origin  of  oil.  And  if  we  do  succeed  in  dis¬ 
covering  Cambrian  oil  on  a  large  scale,  it  will  not  only  enrich 
mankind  with  new  resources  but  will  also  help  it  solve  one  of 
nature's  riddles." 

The  Soviet  Government  gave  its  support  to  the  optimists. 
The  quests  continued.  And  oil,  the  most  ancient  Cambrian  oil 
which  had  kept  in  hiding  from  man,  seeming  at  last  to  under¬ 
stand  that  his  persistence  is  inexhaustible  and  an  encounter  with 
him  is  inevitable,  decided  finally  to  come  to  the  people.  It 
emerged  just  at  the  time  it  was  least  expected. 

Perhaps  it  intentionally  chose  a  holiday.  It  is  hard,  of  course, 
to  suspect  the  inanimate  substance  of  such  intentions,  but  it 
so  happened  that  the  pearly  fountain  of  Cambrian  oil  with  a 
slightly  greenish  sheen  gushed  into  the  skies  at  Markovo  Vil¬ 
lage,  towards  the  red  Soviet  flag  atop  the  oil  derrick,  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  That  very  same  day  people  in  cities  and  the 
countryside  festively  decorated  with  banners,  were  going  to 
the  polls  to  choose  their  representatives  to  the  country's  highest 
organ  of  state  power- the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet.  For  the  oil 
prospectors  in  Markovo  this  was  a  double  holiday.  Having  just 
returned  from  polling  stations,  and  still  in  a  festive  mood, 
they  stood  up  to  their  knees  in  the  olive-coloured  pearly  lake 
and,  following  the  old  traditions  of  oilmen,  bathed  in  the  oil. 
Staut-hearted  men,  Siberian  old-timers,  they  wept  with  joy  at 
the  golden-lemonish  oil  running  down  their  hands,  at  the  golden 
shower  spraying  the  white  snow,  the  housetops,  the  people 
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running  to  the  derrick.  Whoever  said  that  oil  is  black  gold? 
Driller  Nikolai  Fandeyev,  senior  geologist  Leonid  Ovchenkov, 
geological  technician  Yevgeni  Ozerov  and  drilling  foreman  Ivan 
Chernyakov  who  stood  knee-deep  in  the  oil  lake  would  never 
agree  with  that.  Their  oil  was  not  black  but  real  yellow,  amber 
gold! 

At  that  moment  these  happy  people  did  not  know  as  yet  that 
the  Cambrian  oil  they  had  released  from  its  dungeons  was  also 
"golden"  in  its  unusual  properties.  It  turned  out  that  it  con¬ 
tained  25  per  cent  pure  gasoline,  35  per  cent  kerosene,  more 
than  20  per  cent  solar  oils.  It  contained  ready,  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons-a  raw  material  for  chemical  industry  that  is  usu¬ 
ally  obtained  at  special  plants  from  petroleum  by  an  intricate 
method.  And  only  insignificant  signs  of  sulphur,  a  substance 
sharply  reducing  the  value  of  oil  and  the  possibilities  of  making 
use  of  it.  In  short,  these  happy  people  were  washing  in  oil  which 
the  world  had  never  seen  before. 

Where  are  you  now,  pessimists  who  had  suggested  that  the 
quests  in  Eastern  Siberia  be  dropped?  Where  are  your  fantasies 
on  the  impossibility  of  oil  formation  in  the  Cambrian  period  of 
our  planet  which  was  poor  in  organic  matter?  Here  is  the  Cam¬ 
brian  oil  that  had  kept  in  hiding  in  the  ground  for  some 
500  million  years,  that  during  this  endlessly  long  period  of  time 
had  gone  through  a  natural  process  of  cracking,  endowing  it  with 
remarkable  properties.  It  rumbles  under  the  old  Siberian  village, 
gushes  towards  the  skies  in  pulsating  fountains,  it  has  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  human  body  and  seems  to  be  alive  and  breathing. 

That  is  how  a  double  holiday  came  to  Markovo.  And  then 
difficult  workdays  set  in.  The  oil  brought  not  only  big  joy  but 
also  big  worries.  The  fountain  that  had  broken  out  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly  could  catch  fire  at  any  minute,  turning  the  entire  area 
into  ashes.  Now  the  oil  explorers  were  making  great  efforts  to 
muzzle  the  fountain  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Having  overcome 
the  50-atmosphere  pressure  of  the  oil  and  gas  jet,  which  could 
burst  into  fire  any  second,  they  put  the  well  into  a  steel  straight- 
jacket.  After  examining  the  well,  they  bottled  it  up  with  a  re¬ 
liable  cement  cork.  The  streams  of  oil  that  had  broken  to 
the  surface  ran  along  ravines  in  their  effort  to  reach  the  Lena, 
which  was  just  about  to  unfetter  itself  from  the  ice.  Were  the 
oil  permitted  to  reach  the  river,  the  fish  would  be  poisoned 
and  the  cities  and  villages  for  hundreds  of  kilometres  to  the 
north  would  be  deprived  of  drinking  water. 

To  stop  the  running  oil  the  geologists,  collective  farmers 
and  the  workers  of  the  river  port  located  about  150  kilometres 
upstream  built  dykes  in  the  path  of  the  streams  day  and  night 
during  30  degree  frosts. 

Now  these  heroic  workdays  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Besides 
the  slow  drawl  of  the  Siberians,  one  may  hear  now  in  the  taiga 
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village  of  Markovo  the  temperamental  loud  talk  of  Azerbaija¬ 
nians  and  the  guttural  speech  of  the  Tatars.  The  country's  oil 
republics  have  sent  their  best  drillers  to  the  banks  of  the  Lena. 
When  a  boat  approaches  Markovo  at  night,  another  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  Markovo  miracles  opens  up  before  the  passengers:  it 
seems  that  gigantic  festively  decorated  sparkling  fir  trees  stand 
in  the  taiga,  the  lowlands  and  hills.  These  are  the  lights  of  der¬ 
ricks.  Mighty  turbodrills  dig  into  the  Cambrian  thickness  day 
and  night. 

The  advance  of  Soviet  geological  explorers  into  the  Cambri¬ 
an  strata  does  not  stop  for  a  single  minute.  They  are  going  to 
meet  the  new  streams  of  golden  oil,  to  unravel  even  more  in¬ 
tricate  riddles.  Their  labour  will  provide  an  exact  answer  as  to 
how  much  oil  is  contained  in  the  seams  hidden  under  the  taiga 
furcoat  and  tightly  girdled  by  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Lena;  will 
determine  how  best  to  tap  it  and  how  fastest  to  find  it  in 
the  other  "bays"  of  the  Cambrian  Sea.  After  all,  it  lies  at 
various  depths  under  the  taiga  and,  perhaps,  throughout  bound¬ 
less  Siberia. 
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In  the  Paleolithic 
Man’s  Boots 


Mr.  John  O'Sky.  you  asked  us  about 
the  life  and  studies  of  our  students - 
future  historians  and  archaeologists. 
We  hope  this  story  about  rather  an 
unusual  episode  during  their  summer 
practice  will  interest  you. 


The  Paleolithic  Age  is  an  old 
and  mysterious  era.  All  the  imple¬ 
ments  man  had  at  the  time  were 
rough,  unpolished  stone  and 
wood.  They  served  both  as  imple¬ 
ments  and  weapons.  With  their 
aid  he  got  fire  and  fuel,  he  went 
hunting  with  them,  and  cut  the 
animal's  carcass.  To  imagine  all 
that  is  no  easy  matter  for  the 
modern  man.  Until  quite  recently 
it  was  uncertain  how  people 
using  only  such  primitive  imple¬ 
ments  could  have  an  active  effect 
on  nature.  A  group  of  history 
students  of  the  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  universities  decided  to 
go  back  thousands  of  years  and 
put  themselves  in  the  boots  of 
paleolithic  man:  to  live  under 
conditions  that  would  coincide 
with  that  of  the  Stone  Age.  The 
students  left  at  the  end  of  June, 
during  the  summer  holidays,  for 
one  of  the  wildest  spots  in  the 
country-the  Kazyr  River  in  the 
Eastern  Sayans. 

TEST  BY  LABOUR 

A  dug-out  boat  silently  glided 
along  the  pool.  A  semi-naked 
hunter  with  spear  in  hand  stood 
transfixed  in  a  half-bent  position 
at  the  bow, 

A  brownish  shadow  flashed 
under  the  boat.  A  throw-and 
the  stone  spearhead  sank  into  the 
back  of  a  salmon  trout. 

The  rope  tightened  like  a 


String.  The  16-kilogram  fish  would  turn  over  the  boat,  it  seemed. 
But  maintaining  his  balance,  the  hunter  skilfully  played  the  fish. 
Finally,  stunned  by  a  blow  from  a  staff,  the  trout  ceased  its 
resistance  and  sank  to  the  bottom. 

This  is  a  scene  from  the  one  and  a  half  month  experiment 
carried  out  by  the  students,  who  managed  to  get  accustomed 
to  their  Sone-Age  life.  It  wasn't  at  all  easy  at  first.  In  their 
unaccustomed  hands  the  sticks  and  the  stone  flints  would  not 
at  first  produce  the  fire  needed  for  the  camp.  They  had  also  a 
difficult  time  in  finding  outcrops  of  silicon,  the  raw  material  for 
weapons,  and  to  make  them  was  even  harder,  for  in  accordance 
with  the  provisos  of  the  experiment  no  instruments  could  be 
used  except  flint. 

Archaeologist  Alexander  Dontsov,  head  of  the  expedition, 
showed  the  students  the  ancient  labour  methods.  When  the  nec¬ 
essary  knacks  were  acquired,  the  antediluvian  labour  proces¬ 
ses  were  timed. 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  time  it  took  them  to  carry  out  the 
most  intricate  jobs  with  ancient  methods  turned  out  to  be  not 
of  such  long  duration.  A  campfire  could  be  made  in  three  hours 
by  rubbing  the  sticks.  An  axe  with  a  handle  cut  with  a  primi¬ 
tive  scraper  could  be  made  in  11  days,  and  darts  and  arrow 
tips  in  a  week.  It  took  9  days  to  make  a  flint  knife.  In  doing 
this,  all  the  ancient  technological  processes  were  observed:  flint 
flakes  would  be  broken  off  silicon  blocks  with  the  aid  of  a 
rock,  and  then  they  were  chipped  off  and  "sharpened”  with  the 
same  stone. 

It  took  one  man  five  days  to  twine  a  20-metre  rope  from 
bast;  within  two  days  to  sew  together,  with  a  stone  needle  and 
gut,  something  like  a  cape  made  of  bear  skins  brought  along 
for  the  experiment. 

The  flint  implements  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  interest¬ 
ing  experiments.  It  required  only  half  an  hour  to  fell  a  pine  40 
cm  in  diameter  with  a  primitive  axe.  But  this  had  to  be  done 
with  frequent  taps.  If  they  had  hacked  away  from  the  shoul¬ 
der,  the  flint  blade  would  have  disintegrated. 

Ten  people  spent  four  days  clearing  a  small  space  in  the 
taiga  for  primitive  ploughing.  This  included  pulling  the  trees 
away  with  stone  harrows,  burning  the  debris  on  the  plot  and 
cultivating  the  land  with  forked  wooden  ploughs  made  of 
birch. 

No,  the  ancient  people  too  were  not  helpless  before  nature. 
ACROSS  THE  BARRIER  OF  MILLENNIUMS 

The  new  settlers  of  the  Paleolithic  Age  lived  in  a  cave. 

The  students  furnished  it  in  accordance  with  the  epoch.  Un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  Alexander  Dontsov  they  built  primitive 
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hearths  cut  of  rock,  and  painted  with  ochre  the  silhouettes  of 
animals  on  the  walls  and  practised  throwing  darts  at  them. 

"Were  an  archaeologist  to  drop  in  here  he'd  take  it  for  a 
real  camp,"  the  students  joked. 

"By  no  means,"  Dontsov  objected.  "The  paintings  of  prim¬ 
itive  man  cannot  be  forged.  Besides,  a  radiocarbon  analysis 
of  the  items  in  the  cave  would  show  the  exact  time." 

Early  in  the  morning  the  experimenters  would  leave  for 
food  in  groups.  Different  methods  of  primitive  hunting  were 
tried:  mass  beating,  laying  snares  and  traps,  and  catching  fish 
with  bast  nets  and  spears. 

The  game  caught  in  the  taiga  were  mainly  small  beasts  of 
prey,  fowl  and  rodents.  The  hunters  did  come  across  elks  and 
roe  deer.  But  the  pre-historic  life  was  subordinated  to  modem 
laws:  it  is  prohibited  to  kill  these  animals.  And  anyway,  they 
couldn't  have  raised  their  hands  against  these  taiga  beauties. 

But  there  was  no  lack  of  fowl  or  fish.  The  taiga  and  the  rapid- 
flowing  Kazyr  were  generous  providers.  For  more  than  a  week 
the  students  fed  on  the  gifts  of  nature  obtained  while  hunting 
and  fishing.  Strangely  enough  each  person (  without  using  bread) 
required  three  kilograms  of  cooked  fish  or  1.5  kilograms  of 
meat.  Ash  was  used  instead  of  salt,  as  was  done  by  primitive 
people. 

There  were  some  interesting  incidents  too.  Once,  when  all 
the  others  had  gone  hunting,  the  lad  left  to  keep  the  campfire 
going  dozed  off  and  was  suddenly  woken  up  by  somebody  snuf¬ 
fling.  On  opening  his  eyes,  he  was  transfixed  with  fright.  An 
old,  mangy  bear  stood  in  the  entrance.  Evidently,  the  bear  had 
hibernated  in  this  cave  and  decided  to  visit  it  again. 

Instinctively  the  fellow  grabbed  a  burning  brand  and  hurled 
it  at  the  beast.  The  bear  roared  and  lumbered  off.  Which  of  the 
two  was  the  most  frightened  is  not  known. 

Fire  was  a  mighty  weapon  of  the  primitive  people.  The  an¬ 
cient  hunters  protected  their  camps  with  its  aid.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  the  beasts  of  prey  of  those  times  were  much  more 
terrible:  giant  bears  and  blood-thirsty  tigers. 

The  students  returned  home  sunburnt  and  weatherbeaten. 
In  the  meanwhile  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Kazyr,  where  only 
recently  a  camp  of  "primitive  people"  had  stood,  bulldozers 
and  excavators  were  creeping  back  and  forth.  This  is  now 
a  construction  site.  The  Abakan-Taishet  railway  will  pass 
here. 


Even  the  happiest  life  comes  to  an  end 
some  day.  And  the  happier  the  life  the 
more  tragic  the  end.  Even  when  man 
cannot  count  on  an  eternal  existence, 
he  is  justified  in  hoping  tor  a  long  life, 
tor  its  longest  duration.  That  is  the 
opinion  ot  many  Soviet  specialists. 

I  have  been  told  there  is  a  sign 
in  the  shops  of  the  Ford  Plant  in 
Dearborn: 

"Remember  that  in  creating 
man  God  did  not  make  any  spare 
parts." 

Let  us  leave  alone  the  the¬ 
ological  character  and  the  ma¬ 
cabre  humour  of  this  warning. 

Let  us  think  about  its  sub¬ 
stance.  We  must  admit  that 
the  author  of  this  sign  has  come 
quite  close  to  the  truth.  He  could 
have  added  that  so  far  man  too 
has  not  done  what  nature  had 
neglected.  In  this  respect  machines 
are  luckier.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  an  expensive  ma¬ 
chine  being  thrown  away  merely 
because  some  detail  breaks  down. 
The  skill  of  designers  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  many  workers  are  mus¬ 
tered  to  prolong  the  life  of  any 
mechanism.  But  what  if  the  best, 
inimitable  creation  of  nature  dies 
-man  himself?  He  dies  because 
a  single  part,  just  one  of  many 
thousands,  becomes  impaired  in 
this  priceless,  complex  organism! 
What  happens?  We  accept  such 
losses  with  meek  resignation.  The 
absurdity  of  this  has  become  un- 
noticeable  to  us.  We've  got  used 
to  it. 

Over  the  milleniums  the  an¬ 
cient  science  of  treating  human 
diseases  spread  the  belief  that  it 
was  impossible  to  replace  a  liv¬ 
ing  organ.  And  we  can  merely 
wonder  at  the  fact  that  man,  with 
his  inquisitive  and  restless  mind. 


Two  Hearts 
in  One  Chest 


has  reconciled  himself  for  such  a  long  time  to  this  belief  without 
making  an  attempt  to  subject  it  to  a  strict,  objective  test.  Indeed, 
there  have  not  been  many  things  since  human  civilization  arose 
that  have  been  accepted  as  the  truth  with  such  submissiveness. 

What  date  should  be  given  to  the  beginning  of  this  examina¬ 
tion?  From  what  time  should  we  start  the  count?  When  the  first 
blood  transfusion  took  place?  Or  from  the  first  machine  for  arti¬ 
ficial  blood  circulation  built  by  the  Soviet  Professor  Bryuk- 
honenko? 

The  thirties  marked  a  new  stage  in  the  offensive  which  up  to 
then  had  produced  so  little.  In  1938  the  American  scientist  Jus¬ 
tine  Schwind  grafted  an  amputated  leg  to  a  rat.  Two  years  later 
the  Soviet  scientist  Anastas  Lapchinsky  repeated  the  experiment. 
But  these  were  rare  oases  of  success  in  a  whole  desert  of  fail¬ 
ures.  They  but  slightly  shook  the  firm  confidence  in  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  replacing  a  living  organ,  but  did  not  refute  it. 

In  the  forties  the  job  of  wiping  out  this  belief  was  tackled 
not  by  a  scientist  or  by  a  researcher,  but  by  quite  an  unknown 
20-year-old  student  Vladimir  Demikhov.  The  experiment  which 
he  conceived  had  to  supply  a  clear,  final  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  replacing  not  simply  an  important  but  the 
main  part  of  the  human  organism-the  heart. 

The  point  is  that  when  one's  heart  refuses  to  serve  any 
longer  and  instead  of  being  the  source  of  life  becomes  the  cause 
of  death,  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  spare,  healthy  organ.  Of 
course,  such  an  idea  could  not  but  meet  with  objections.  But 
adherents  of  this  idea  were  also  found.  A  bold  idea  that  prom¬ 
ises  something  good  to  man  will  always  find  support  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Demikhov  got  the  opportunity  of  tackling  this 
problem. 

The  war  cut  this  short.  Demikhov  came  back  from  the  war 
with  the  same  readiness  to  find  the  answer  to  the  question  that 
had  occupied  his  mind  since  his  student  days.  But  now,  many 
years  later,  the  researcher  launched  again  this  work  with  a 
much  more  mature  scheme.  He  decided  at  first  to  find  irrefuta¬ 
ble  proof  that  the  heart  is  capable  of  living  and  working  in  a 
foreign  body.  And  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to  replace  the 
heart,  the  animal  had  to  be  supplied  with  a  second  heart  capa¬ 
ble  of  maintaining  the  life  of  the  organism  on  an  equal  basis 
with  its  own,  natural  organ. 

Ten  years  after  he  had  first  conceived  this  idea  which  is 
not  too  big  an  interval  for  a  discovery  of  this  kind-there  was  a 
dog  in  whose  chest  lived,  beat  and  functioned  two  hearts  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  young  scientist.  The  cautious  wisdom  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  considered  that  there  existed  no  spare  parts  for  the 
living  organism  had  been  refuted.  The  dog  with  two  hearts  lived 
for  more  than  two  and  a  half  months.  This  was  a  record.  Prior 
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to  that  dogs  had  lived  less.  At  first  on  the  operating  table. 
Then  for  some  days  or  weeks. 

Quite  recently  a  new,  and  one  might  say  a  decisive,  success 
was  achieved.  It  could  be  seen,  touched  and  checked  with  the 
most  convincing  means.  A  sheepdog  Grishka,  in  whose  chest  two 
hearts  were  beating,  lived  in  Demikhov's  laboratory  for  more 
than  a  hundred  days.1 

The  second  facilitates  the  work  of  the  natural  one.  This  is 
convincing  proof  that  man  is  capable  of  prolonging  the  life  of 
an  organism  even  in  the  event  of  the  irretrivable  impairment 
of  this  most  important  organ.  Many  scientists  will  now  have  to 
reconsider  their  views  that  had  seemed  until  then  quite  indis¬ 
putable. 

This  includes  the  belief  that  such  transplantations  are  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  proteins  of  different 
organisms  are  antagonistic  and  incompatible.  If  they  are  linked 
in  a  common  circulatory  system  they  will  start  producing  anti¬ 
bodies  that  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  organism.  The 
two-hearted  dog  Grishka  refutes  such  views.  Will  the  immuno¬ 
logists,  who  believe  in  the  incompatibility  of  proteins,  be  able 
to  resist  such  an  opponent? 

Such  operations  make  up  but  a  part  of  the  long  list  of  re¬ 
searches  conducted  by  Demikhov.  He  also  experimented  with 
the  direct  replacement  of  an  animal's  heart.  Such  dogs  lived  for 
several  days,  and  sometimes  more  than  a  week,  without  their 
own  natural  heart.  The  scientist  is  convinced  that  this  life,  even 
though  it  may  be  short,  asserts  in  principle  the  possibility 
of  such  operations.  Experiments  have  been  carried  out  in  De¬ 
mikhov's  laboratory  in  replacing  lungs,  glands  and  kidneys. 
What  has  been  achieved  in  all  these  cases  is  an  animal  living 
with  transplanted  organs,  some  for  quite  a  short  time,  others 
longer.  Even  a  head  attached  to  the  body  of  another  dog  lived 
more  than  a  week,  maintaining  its  normal  life  functions.  Isolated 
from  its  natural  organism,  the  head  "does  not  notice"  that  it  is 
living  on  account  of  somebody  else's  blood  circulation,  that 
it  has  been  transplanted.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  such  ex¬ 
periments  will  serve  scientists  in  establishing  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  laws  in  the  innermost  sphere  of  knowledge-in  the  study 
of  the  processes  taking  place  in  the  living  organism? 

Nobody  has  yet  succeeded  in  the  initial  period  of  any  impor¬ 
tant  discovery  to  foresee  its  subsequent  results.  All  the  fore¬ 
casts  of  this  kind  proved  to  be  poor  in  comparison  with  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  Therefore  we  too  shall  not  make  any  such  at¬ 
tempts:  they  would  lead  us  into  the  world  of  imagination.  And 


J)  This  report  was  made  in  1963.  Subsequently  the  dog  died  of  the 
cause  not  connected  with  operation.  Ed. 
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the  work  of  Vladimir  Demikhov  is  essentially  directed  to¬ 
wards  man's  pressing  earthly  needs.  The  idea  of  saving  human 
life-that  is  what  brought  him  to  the  road  of  original  quests  that 
hold  out  great  promise.  Now  too  it  inspires  his  hold  and  skil¬ 
ful  experiments  and,  of  course,  Demikhov  will  not  stop  until 
such  operations  become  accessible  to  clinical  doctors. 

When  this  happens  practical  medicine  will  obtain  a  new 
weapon  in  the  struggle  for  man's  long  and  healthy  life.  And 
this  will  be  a  true  and  worthy  completion  of  the  work  to  which 
the  Soviet  researcher  has  devoted  his  entire  life. 


"Z  have  heard  ot  the  work  ot  Soviet  de- 
tectologists  with  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
children ,"  said  the  Bulgarian  artist 
Georgi  Borzov,  " Can  children  doomed 
to  eternal  blindness  and  deafness  be 
really  taught  to  speak  and  write"?" 


There  is  a  special  school  for 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  children  in 
the  town  of  Zagorsk,  not  far  from 
Moscow.  Alexander  Meshcherya- 
kov,  head  of  the  laboratory  for 
the  study,  education  and  training 
of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  told 
us  about  the  latest  achievements 
of  its  staff. 

Will  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
children  ever  learn  to  speak? 
How  can  the  nature's  tragic  mis¬ 
takes  be  rectified?  This  is  no  easy 
problem  for  defectologists.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
teach  them  merely  to  pronounce 
a  word,  but  that  is  not  the  main 
thing.  Their  vocal  speech  fre¬ 
quently  remains  empty,  without 
any  logic,  and  the  person  remains 
a  complete  invalid. 

The  most  difficult  and  most 
important  job  is  to  prepare  these 
children  to  emerge  victorious 
over  space,  that  is,  to  teach  them 
independent  movement  and  orien¬ 
tation  in  time,  and  to  give  them 
the  first  ideas  of  their  environ¬ 
ment  since  they  lack  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  common  to  every 
healthy  person.  That  is  what  we 
start  with  in  our  work  with  the 
children,  and  that  is  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  in  principle  from 
experiments  carried  out  before. 

Many  years  of  painstaking 
labour  have  finally  yielded  good 
results.  Our  charges  spoke  up 
one  after  another.  Julia  Vinog¬ 
radova,  an  especially  difficult 
case,  also  mastered  the  art  of 
speech.  Every  word  she  uttered 
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Speak? 


was  no  longer  the  mechanical  reproduction  of  sounds;  it  was 
associated  with  definite  images,  conceptions,  actions  and  at¬ 
titudes.  Work  with  Julia  was  the  conclusive  experiment,  the 
final  check.  Now  we  could  begin  training  all  our  charges.  Three 
years  are  required  for  the  children  to  master  "oral  speech". 
They  have  developed  the  ability  to  read  and  write  and  each 
one  of  them  even  keeps  his  own  diary.  We  believe  that  after 
long  and  persistent  studies  in  accordance  with  our  methods 
they  will  even  be  able  to  receive  a  higher  education  in  the 
future. 


The  possibilities  ot  medicine,  pro¬ 
bably  the  oldest  of  sciencies,  are  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  But  it  still  has  plenty 
of  unsolved  and  unexplained  phenom¬ 
ena.  Well,  let  knowledge  be  infinite, 
and  at  times  the  riddles  ot  nature 
merely  stimulate  quests.  Perhaps  the 
riddle  which  Soviet  biologists  stumbled 
on  recently  will  also  be  solved. 


A  terribly  emaciated  man  en¬ 
tered  a  Moscow  food  shop  on  a 
winter  day  in  1961.  People 
made  way  for  him  and  followed 
him  with  their  eyes.  After  mak¬ 
ing  some  purchases  he  left.  Re¬ 
turning  home  he  undressed,  went 
to  bed  and  took  the  telephone  re¬ 
ceiver  off  the  hook. 

“Volodya  calling,"  he  said 
“I'm  very  hungry.  Can  I  eat 
now?" 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  not 
eaten  anything,  nothing  at  all, 
for  some  1,089  hours-or  more 
than  45  days,  or  a  month  and  a 
half! 

The  life  of  the  young  Moscow 
physicist  Vladimir  Leshkovtsev 
was  unfortunate.  He  lost  his  right 
arm  during  his  childhood.  His 
wife's  sudden  death  broke  up  his 
happy  family  life.  And  now  a 
new  catastrophe  had  struck  him: 
a  grave  inflammatory  process 
threatened  to  fetter  him  to  his  bed 
forever:  acute  polyarthritis.  The 
composition  of  the  blood  was  de¬ 
teriorating.  No  medicine  could 
help.  On  the  advice  of  doctors 
the  sick  man  ate  much  more,  but 
within  a  month  and  a  half  of  or¬ 
dinary  treatment  he  lost  8  kilo¬ 
grams.  That  is  when  he  began 
the  hunger  treatment. 

He  had  become  acquainted 
with  this  unusual  method  in  1952 
at  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Ni¬ 
kolai  Narbekov,  who  at  that  time 
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had  headed  a  special  department  of  curative  hunger  at  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Institute  of  Health  Resort  Medicine.  Unfortunately  Narbe- 
kov  had  died.  But  Volodya  had  the  good  luck  to  find  Narbekov's 
pupil  Taisia  Arkhipova,  an  experienced  doctor  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  hunger  treatment.  He  undertook  this  course 
of  treatment  under  her  guidance. 

He  ate  for  the  last  time  on  January  9.  The  sick  man  could 
hardly  get  up  from  his  bed:  the  disease  had  locked  his  joints. 
He  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  working  on  his  book,  which  had 
occupied  all  his  thoughts.  The  only  thing  he  consumed  since 
January  10  was  mineral  water.  Hunger  pangs  started  in  the 
evening  and  intensified  more  and  more,  but  he  tried  not  to 
think  of  food. 

On  the  sixth  day  Volodya  felt  better:  he  had  no  desire  to 
eat.  Everyone  who  saw  Leshkovtsev  those  days  considered  him 
doomed.  But  he  began  to  feel  even  better.  In  another  two  weeks 
he  went  out  for  a  stroll.  His  feet  almost  failed  to  obey  him  but 
he  did  not  feel  the  former  unbearable  pains  any  more. 

With  every  passing  day  he  walked  more  and  more.  Lesh¬ 
kovtsev  again  resumed  work  on  his  book.  It  was  easy  to  work. 
Medical  observations  and  analyses  took  their  usual  course. 

Vladimir  almost  felt  no  hunger.  But  some  dim  yearning  for 
tasty  food  appeared.  The  smell  of  food.  Never  before  had  he 
distinguished  each  of  them  so  sharply  and  sniffed  it  in  with  such 
pleasure. 

The  long  days  passed  one  after  another.  The  second  month 
of  hunger  started.  Leshkovtsev  already  surpassed  the  limits 
known  by  former  tests.  Undressing  for  the  night,  he  tried  to 
keep  his  gaze  away  from  his  terribly  emaciated  body,  which 
looked  more  like  an  anatomical  aid. 

After  42  days  of  hunger  Vladimir  felt  a  growing  weakness, 
and  on  February  24,  he  was  beset  by  a  new  and  ominous  feeling 
of  hunger  that  shook  his  entire  organism.  It  was  high  time  to 
return  gradually  to  a  normal  diet.  This  took  another  month  and 
a  half.  The  first  week  the  doctors  allowed  him  only  juice  and 
fruit.  Then  milk  and  butter  appeared  on  his  menu,  and  finally 
bread.  And  only  at  the  end  of  that  period  fish  and  meat,  but  they 
too  were  taken  entirely  without  salt.  By  spring  Vladimir  returned 
to  normal  life  quite  a  healthy  and  able-bodied  man.  A  medical 
examination  he  underwent  in  1963  showed  him  to  be  in  good 
health.  But  this  was  quite  clear  even  without  an  examination, 
for  he  had  again  resumed  playing  football  and  skating. 

Medicine  already  knows  cases  when  lengthy,  voluntary  hun¬ 
ger  ended  well  and  showed  clear  signs  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  ailment.  Now  many  of  our  specialists  on  medical  diets  do 
not  consider  it  possible  to  use  hunger  as  a  curative  method. 
They  say  that  every  organism,  and  especially  that  of  a  sick 
man,  requires  that  irrepaceable  main  constituents  of  food  come 
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from  outside,  in  particular  proteins.  The  changes  in  metabolism 
that  arise  during  starvation  lead,  as  a  rule,  to  very  undesirable 
consequences,  they  believe. 

But  we  will  not  start  an  argument  here  with  medical  men. 
Whatever  they  may  say,  the  experiment  conducted  by  Vladimir 
Leshkovtsev  convincingly  shows  that  lengthy,  complete  hunger 
is  not  fatal.  That  is  precisely  the  thing  we  wanted  to  call  special 
attention  to. 

Once  in  a  while  the  newspapers  report  tragic  cases  of  people 
dying  of  starvation  due  to  shipwreck,  getting  lost  in  the  taiga 
or  the  tundra,  or  trapped  in  a  mine  disaster.  One  of  the  first  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  inevitability  of  people  dying  of  hunger  was 
the  famed  French  physician  Allain  Bombare.  He  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  an  inflated  dinghy  without  food  or  water,  with  fishing 
gear  alone  and  proved  that  shipwrecked  people  died  not  of 
hunger  but  of  fear.  True  that  Bombare  fed  on  the  gifts  of  the 
ocean. 

Vladimir  Leshkovtsev  proved  something  else.  Under  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstances  man  can  do  entirely  without  food  for 
several  weeks  without  any  harm  to  his  health. 

That  is  precisely  what  motivates  us  in  making  public  the 
results  of  his  severe  test. 

Everything  may  happen  even  in  our  times,  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  well  arranged.  Take  ship  passengers  who  one  minute 
lazily  dozed  in  wicker  chairs  on  the  upper  deck  and  the  next 
desperately  clung  to  packed  life-boats,  looking  with  horror  at 
the  raging  sea  which  had  just  swallowed  the  ship.  Polar  ex¬ 
plorers  caught  by  a  snowstorm  in  a  tiny  tent.  Colliers  trapped 
in  a  dark  drift.  Hunters  or  geologists  lost  in  the  taiga  without 
weapons  or  food.  The  first  and  most  terrible  danger  that  ap¬ 
pears  before  anyone  is  the  bony  spectre  of  hunger.  The  weak 
ones  weep,  grow  mad  and  die  of  fear.  The  strong  ones  persis¬ 
tently  go  ahead,  break  rocks,  swim,  and  finally  find  people  and 
food.  At  times  this  is  very  difficult:  it  requires  tremendous  self- 
discipline,  patience  and  a  will  to  live.  But  it  evidently  was  no 
easier  for  the  man  this  story  is  about  to  walk  along  the  noisy 
streets  of  the  capital  and  pass  by  neon-lit  shop  windows  filled 
with  cheese  and  sausage,  wine  and  fruit  without  hesitating. 
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No  matter  how  great  and  multisided 
the  achievements  oi  Soviet  science  may 
he,  one  of  the  top  places  will  invari¬ 
ably  be  held  by  the  conquest  of  outer 
space.  And  this  is  a  victory  not  only 
of  scientists  and  designers,  but  also 
of  workers  and  engineers,  physicians 
and  biologists,  and  finally  the  cos¬ 
monauts  themselves.  Outer  space.  After 
April  12,  1961,  everything  connected 
with  it  has  become  of  great  interest  to 
everyone.  It  is  impossible  to  put  out 
this  book  without  mentioning  the  fact 
that  April  12.  1963,  marked  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  flight  of  Yuri  Ga¬ 
garin,  the  first  earthman  to  rise  to  the 
stars. 

On  the  request  oi  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  offices  in  different  countries  the 
APN  wrote  stories  on  the  life  of  the 
cosmonauts  and  how  their  flights  pro¬ 
ceeded.  But  the  flow  of  orders  and  re¬ 
quests  has  not  waned  to  this  very  day. 
Some  of  them,  which  are  repeated  most 
frequently  in  the  letters  from  readers, 
such  as  "How  did  the  cosmonauts  train 
and  how  are  they  training  tor  flights?". 
" Who  will  invade  the  other  planets  in 
the  near  future -automatic  machines  or 
people?",  "What  does  the  exploration 
of  outer  space  give  people?"  are  an¬ 
swered  by  APN  journalists  and,  at  the 
request  of  our  agency,  by  cosmonaut 
Yuri  Gagarin. 


The  days  passed  one  after 
another.  A  new  month  began  on 
the  calendar,  while  Pavel  Popo¬ 
vich,  left  alone  with  his  thoughts 
in  the  surdo-altitude  chamber,  led 
the  life  of  a  recluse. 

Only  the  signal  lights  seemed 
to  wink  in  derision:  "We  come 
from  where  people  and  life  are. 
That's  where  we  come  from."  The 
signals  lit  up  and  vanished,  sud¬ 
denly  appearing  again  to  blind 
and  excite  him. 

"It  won't  be  long  now  before 
I  get  out.  One  day  left,"  Pavel 
thought  and  struck  up  a  song. 
The  song  sounded  very  loud  in 
the  surdo-chamber,  and  even  the 
jolliest  of  them  appeared  to  have 


come  from  nowhere.  "This  is  just  a  mockery  of  the  sounds,"  he 
thought  and  suddenly  understood  that  he  was  getting  nervous. 
"What's  the  trouble?  Oh  yes,  soon  it  will  be  time  to  emerge." 
He  brushed  with  his  hand  the  soft  beard  that  had  grown  these 
days,  decided  not  to  shave  it  off  and,  as  once  Herman  Titov  had 
done,  to  come  home  with  it. 

The  time  kept  going  its  way,  but  as  the  end  of  the  test  started 
approaching  Pavel  kept  glancing  at  his  watch  more  frequently. 
The  time  to  have  a  bite  came.  But  he  had  no  appetite.  In  the 
final  minutes  his  impatience  had  reached  the  limit.  It  seemed 
to  Pavel  that  somebody  outside  was  already  turning  the  wheel 
of  the  lock  and  bolt.  Suddenly  the  microphone  clicked  and  a 
human  voice  resounded  in  the  room.  Not  having  heard  anyone 
else's  voice  for  a  long  time  he  even  started  in  surprise. 

"Your  time's  running  out,  but  you  are  offered  the  chance  to 
continue  the  experiment.  Do  you  agree?" 

The  microphone  clicked  and  it  was  again  silent. 

The  door  was  next  to  him,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  take  off 
the  sensors  from  his  hands  and  chest,  turn  the  wheel  from  the 
inside,  and  go  forth  to  the  people,  to  the  noise,  to  life,  for 
which  the  heart,  the  nerves  and  the  brain  had  already  been 
yearning.  His  time  was  already  up.  And  he  wanted  to  shout: 
"I've  passed  the  test,  I  am  emerging."  But  . . . 

"Willing  to  go  on  with  the  experiment,"  Pavel  tapped  out 
by  Morse. 

Mustering  all  his  strength,  he  concentrated  on  a  single 
thought:  "I  must  pull  myself  together."  Pavel  kept  himself 
within  the  steel  vise  of  his  own  will  power. 

When  the  initial  tension  eased,  and  everything  came  back 
to  normal,  "the  Earth"  replied:  "Go  on  with  the  test  until 
instructed  otherwise."  And  again  the  hours  of  solitude  flowed  by, 
and  again  the  warning  lamps  sometimes  flashed  up,  but  now  it 
seemed  that  they  had  been  pacified  by  the  will  of  the  man  over 
whom  they  were  about  to  triumph. 

A  Man  Weighing  a  Ton 

"Get  a  smock.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  we'll  switch  on  the 
centrifuge,"  I  was  sternly  ordered  by  senior  scientific  worker 
Ada  Rovgatovna.  "Oh,  what  a  strict  woman!"  I  thought  as  I 
tried  to  squeeze  into  a  small  smock.  It  pushed  the  shoulders  of 
my  jacket  to  my  very  ears  and  in  this  somewhat  truncated  form 
I  stepped  into  the  centrifuge  hall. 

The  centrifuge  stood  in  a  room  the  size  of  a  circus  arena.  The 
steel  axle  from  which  two  arrow-shaped  girders  diverged, 
stretched  to  the  very  ceiling.  One  carried  an  iron  chair,  the  other, 
something  like  a  deck  chair. 
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A  sandbag  with  the  inscription  "70  kg"  lay  on  the  chair,  and 
in  the  latter  there  was  a  man.  Like  surgeons  during  an  operation, 
people  in  white  bent  over  him.  I  heard  terse  remarks  "pulse", 
"pressure",  "voice". 

I  couldn't  see  the  man's  face;  it  was  covered  by  a  respira¬ 
tion  mask  but  I  knew  that  one  of  the  cosmonauts  was  lying 
there  in  the  steel  crib  and  that  he  would  soon  take  a  "spin" 
on  this  merry-go-round.  One  after  another  the  doctors  reported 
"ready"  to  Ada  Rovgatovna,  and  she  approached  the  cosmo¬ 
naut. 

"This  means,"  and  she  called  the  cosmonaut  warmly  by  his 
name,  "up  to  seven  we  rise  with  you  for  three  minutes,  then 
up  to  ten  for  forty  seconds  and  then-the  descent  to  five." 

The  cosmonaut  nodded. 

"Lights!"  Ada  Rovgatovna  ordered  and  walked  behind  the 
round  partition.  The  lights  in  the  hall  went  off.  The  paper  tape 
of  the  automatic  recorders  and  the  needles  of  instruments  went 
into  action  while  the  lamps  began  to  twinkle. 

The  twirler  started  off  with  a  slight  noise. 

The  "deck  chair",  which  had  but  recently  hung  like  an  harm¬ 
less  cradle,  was  already  flying  in  a  horizontal  plane.  The  cos¬ 
monaut  seemed  to  be  lying  on  his  left  side  and  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  eyes  to  keep  up  with  the  circling  whirlwind  of  this 
demoniacal  machine,  to  grasp  what  was  happening  to  the  man 
at  the  moment. 

"Nine!"  the  technician  reported  loudly,  almost  in  a  scream. 
And  I  recalled  that  minute  before,  the  chief  of  the  laboratory 
had  explained  to  me  the  meaning  of  the  very  same  "G"  which 
was  now  acting  on  the  cosmonaut. 

Here  is  what  it  is  approximately:  he  weighs  70  kilograms. 
Two  "G"  means  that  the  centrifugal  force  is  pushing  the  man 
into  the  seat  back  as  if  he  had  "gained"  another  70  kg.  Three 
"G"-three  times  heavier,  and  nine  "G"-630  kilograms!  What 
a  heart  one  must  possess  that  it  should  be  capable  of  driving 
the  blood  along  the  arteries  under  such  pressure! 

"Very  good,"  again  Ada  Rovgatovna  affectionately  called 
the  cosmonaut  by  name  and,  seeming  to  be  happy  about  his 
steel  chest,  added:  "Respiration  is  excellent,  pulse  normal." 

"Ten!"  the  technician  shouted  (the  centrifuge  motor  already 
entirely  drowned  out  the  doctors'  voices),  and  the  cosmonaut's 
weight  leaped  up  to  700  kilograms  or  7  metric  centners! 

"Descent!" 

The  wheel  of  the  centrifuge  slowed  down  but  the  "crib" 
was  driving  in  a  horizontal  plane  as  before. 

"Excellent,"  Ada  Rovgatovna  again  encouraged  the  cosmo¬ 
naut. 

I  looked  from  the  corner  of  my  eye  at  the  paper  tapes  and 
saw  on  them  the  even,  one  exactly  like  the  other,  crests  of  the 
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electrocardiogram  of  the  pulse,  respiration  and  blood  pressure. 
Everything  was  in  order. 

Finally  the  merry-go-round  stopped. 

"Marvellous,"  Ada  Rovgatovna  said. 

"Tears  suddenly  flowed  from  my  eyes  on  ten,"  the  cosmo¬ 
naut  said. 

"Perhaps  the  wind  was  getting  through  the  goggles?" 

"No,  it  must  have  pressed  them  out." 

But  the  petite,  dark-eyed  laboratory  assistant  Irochka  firmly 
rejected  all  this. 

"And  they  weren't  pressed  out  at  all!  He  merely  cried  with 
joy:  today  was  his  last  training  session." 

"That's  true,"  the  cosmonaut  merrily  agreed. 

"And  that's  all,"  I  thought  as  I  looked  at  him.  "What  then 
can  I  write  about?" 

"Who's  next?"  loudly  asked  Irochka,  slyly  looking  at  my 
gloomy  figure  in  the  tight  smock. 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  to  try?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  I'd  like  to,"  I  answered. 

"Irochka,  grab  the  journalist.  Let  him  try  out  what  space 
training  is  like." 

But  instead  of  putting  something  on  me,  Irochka  rapidly 
pulled  off  my  jacket,  tie  and  shirt. 

All  the  rest  happened  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  I  did  not 
even  notice  how  I  was  placed  on  a  thick  lining  of  foam  plastic 
with  which  the  back  and  the  seat  of  the  chair  were  covered. 
And  only  after  the  voice  of  the  laboratory  chief  resounded  in 
my  ears:  "Do  you  hear  me  well?"  and  when  I  was  already  tied 
to  the  chair  and  Irochka  attached  the  sensors  to  the  place  where 
the  stomach  rests  against  the  ribs,  and  a  wire  stretched  from  the 
right  hand,  I  began  to  shiver,  as  if  I  had  been  dipped  into  a  hole 
in  the  ice  and  then  placed  naked  in  a  draught. 

"Don't  worry,  it'll  pass  all  right,"  Irochka  said,  taking 
my  pulse. 

"Only  hares  don't  get  excited  when  they  are  being  prepared 
for  the  centrifuge.  But  you  are  no  hare,  are  you?" 

What  could  I  reply  to  Irochka  when  I  actually  felt  that  both 
this  narrow  chair  bound  by  welded  walls  and  wire-braces,  and 
the  wires,  and  the  panel  with  lights  before  my  eyes-that  all  this 
had  a  horrible  effect  on  my  nerves. 

"Perhaps,  we  should  stop  all  this,  my  dear  boy?"  Ada  Rov¬ 
gatovna  said.  "Your  blood  pressure  has  risen  above  normal." 

I  thought  how  I  would  be  ashamed  before  Irochka  and  the 
technician  and  all  the  others  there  were  I  to  get  out  of  the  crib 
now,  so  I  said: 

"No,  let's  go  on." 

"Then,  have  a  rest  for  three  minutes." 

Ada  Rovgatovna  gave  me  two  small  buttons. 
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"You  have  to  press  on  the  left  one  when  red  lights  begin 
to  flare  up  on  this  panel,"  she  pointed  to  the  bulbs  sticking 
right  before  my  eyes.  "That  is  the  way  we'll  check  your  alert¬ 
ness  during  G-loads.  Press  the  right  one  with  your  thumb  and 
keep  it  switched  on  all  the  time.  If  you  will  feel  bad  this  cross," 
she  pointed  to  a  cross  resembling  the  cross  on  an  ambulance, 
"will  gradually  become  hazy  and  if  you  faint  the  hand  itself 
will  release  the  button  and  the  red  light  on  our  panel  will 
go  out." 

Stunned  by  the  prospect  of  fainting,  I  grasped  the  buttons 
so  hard  that  it  seemed  all  my  salvation  lay  only  in  them.  Then 
the  lights  in  the  hall  went  out  and  my  crib  started  moving. 

On  being  asked  how  I  was  doing,  I  replied  "normal".  Ada 
Rovgatovna  kept  switching  on  alternating  minute  bulbs  on  the 
panel.  I  clicked  the  button  while  my  body  was  already  becoming 
wooden,  then  filled  with  iron,  and  then  with  lead,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  an  elephant  had  stepped  on  my  chest.  At  first  with 
one  leg,  then  with  both.  I  had  to  drag  the  next  "normal"  out 
of  my  throat  almost  by  syllables. 

"Three  G",  I  heard,  "four  .  . .  Try  to  raise  your  right  arm." 

It's  easy  to  say  "try"!  It  pressed  so  hard  to  my  thigh  that 
even  my  eyes  smarted  with  effort  before  I  was  able  to  force 
my  hand  off  the  thigh,  and  dragged  it  up  millimetre  by  milli¬ 
metre. 

"So  that's  how  the  earth  clings  to  a  man  who  decided  to  es¬ 
cape  beyond  its  limits!"  the  thought  flashed  through  my  mind 
when  . .  . 

"Five  .  . . .,"  resounded  in  the  headphones. 

May  the  reader  forgive  me  for  my  unparliamentary  expres¬ 
sion,  but  here  hell  broke  loose. 

"Descent!"  came  the  sound  from  somewhere  far  away  but 
I  no  longer  reacted  to  human  speech. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  all  my  innards  were  suddenly  turned 
inside  out.  And  I  myself  was  tumbling  after  them.  The  lights 
and  the  cross  on  the  panel  whirled  in  a  ring,  and  I  threw  off 
both  buttons  and  grasped  hard  at  the  sides  of  the  chair,  and  I 
understood  in  horror  that  it  too  had  broken  off  from  the  merry- 
go-round. 

"Stop  it!"  I  wanted  to  shout  but  the  ceiling  lamps  lit  up 
and  the  crib  stopped  dead. 

"How  do  you  feel?"  I  heard  Ada  Rovgatovna  ask. 

"What  happened  when  you  cried  out  that  damned  'descent'?" 

"Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  When  we  unspun  you,  the 
little  stones  in  the  inner-ear  vestibules  also  became  heavy  and 
pressed  to  the  right  wall.  And  when  we  discarded  the  G-loads, 
they  returned  to  their  former  place.  That  is  how  you  lost  all 
sense  of  space." 

"And  the  same  happens  with  the  cosmonauts?" 
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“Yes,  with  the  cosmonauts  too.  They  have  to  get  used  to 
that." 

I  had  heard  earlier  from  Yuri  Gagarin  and  Herman  Titov 
that  they  had  been  trained  also  on  12  G.  Each  of  them  weighed 
almost  a  ton! 

I  was  a  little  shaky.  Irochka  helped  me  put  on  my  shirt,  tie 
and  watch.  On  parting  Ada  Rovgatovna  presented  me  with 
the  electrodiagram  of  my  respiration.  It  greatly  resembled  a 
fence  torn  down  by  the  wind,  and  at  times  a  tightly  strung 
fishing  line.  I  went  into  the  street  and  sat  down  on  a  bench, 
hugging  it  for  a  long  time  before  I  became  aware  that  I  could 
get  into  the  car  and  drive  to  the  office  to  write  my  story. 


The  Opinion  of  Cosmonaut  No.  t 

Before  replying  to  the  question  of  whether  cosmonauts  or 
automatic  interplanetary  stations  (AIS)  will  fly  to  other  plan¬ 
ets,  let  us  thumb  through  the  annals  of  space  exploration. 

The  cosmic  era  began  the  day  a  man-made  satellite  of  the 
Earth  was  launched  for  the  first  time  in  history.  The  great  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  Soviet  rocketry,  electronics  and  instrument-mak¬ 
ing  industries  made  it  possible  to  take  the  next  steps  in  this 
field.  A  second  sputnik  with  improved  scientific  equipment  and 
the  dog  Laika  on  board  went  into  orbit. 

In  1959  three  automatic  interplanetary  stations  already  took 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  Moon  from  Soviet  territory.  Lunik-I 
passed  the  Moon  at  a  distance  of  6,000  km  and  became  the 
first  artificial  satellite  of  the  solar  system.  Lunik-2  delivered 
to  the  Moon  a  pennant  with  the  state  emblem  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  That  is  how  a  different  planet  was 
reached  from  the  Earth  for  the  first  time.  The  third  AIS,  Lunik-3, 
took  some  photographs  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  Moon. 

Venus-1,  weighing  643.5  kilograms,  was  launched  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1961.  The  interesting  novelty  here  is  that  this  sta¬ 
tion's  launching  was  effected  with  the  help  of  an  automatic 
rocket  from  a  heavy  sputnik  that  was  in  orbit  at  the  time. 

That  is  how  the  trail  was  blazed  to  interplanetary  flights. 
The  instruments  and  other  equipment  on  the  AIS  worked  without 
a  hitch. 

Running  ahead,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  the  AIS 
Mars-1  (893.5  kg)  which  was  launched  in  the  direction  of  Mars 
for  exploring  outer  space  in  a  flight  of  long  duration  and  for 
checking  distant  cosmic  radio  communication.  Now  about  the 
Cosmos  sputnik  series.  Thanks  to  the  faultless  operation  of  the 
apparatus  and  instruments  of  this  series  Soviet  scientists  ob- 
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tained  new  data  on  the  ionosphere,  the  Earth's  radiation  belts, 
the  intensity  of  cosmic  radiation  and  a  lot  of  other  information. 

The  exploration  of  outer  space  with  the  aid  of  the  AIS  and 
other  scientific  equipment  installed  on  the  Earth's  sputniks  is 
going  on  to  this  very  day. 

On  April  12,  1961,  I  had  the  honour  of  starting  a  new  stage 
in  the  exploration  of  cosmic  space.  And  several  months  later, 
on  August  6,  1961,  Herman  Titov  reported  to  Soviet  scientists 
and  the  people  after  24  hours'  orbiting  the  Earth:  “It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  live  and  work  in  outer  space." 

The  team  flight  of  Andrian  Nikolayev  and  Pavel  Popovich, 
who  took  off  on  August  11  and  12,  1962,  respectively,  opened 
the  era  of  man's  multiday  flight  in  outer  space.  Finally,  Valeri 
Bykovsky's  five-day  and  Valentina  Tereshkova's  three-day  flights 
in  the  summer  of  1963  wound  up  a  historic  stage  in  the  initial 
scientific  research  into  the  effect  of  long  space  flights  on  the 
human  organism. 

The  Soviet  cosmonauts  corroborated  the  conclusions  reached 
by  scientists  that  man  does  not  lose  his  capacity  for  work  during 
space  flights. 

The  time  has  come  to  implement  the  ideas  that  had  seemed 
but  recently  a  figment  of  the  imagination-the  construction  of 
extra-terrestrial  scientific  stations  and  cosmic  voyages  to  the 
Moon,  Mars  and  Venus.  But  who  will  do  that? 


THE  'AIS'  OR  MAN 

A  great  deal  of  what  science  must  learn  about  the  nature 
of  other  planets  will  be  possible  to  obtain  with  the  aid  of  auto¬ 
matic  gear  and  the  first  sky  scouts-the  AIS.  But  can  every¬ 
thing  be  learned  about  the  Cosmos  and  the  other  planets  that 
scientists  need  with  the  aid  of  unmanned  machines?  No,  it  can¬ 
not.  Though  the  possibilities  of  unmanned  vehicles  are  great, 
they  are  nevertheless  limited,  and  the  instruments  on  the  most 
perfect  automatic  stations  will  never  be  able  to  take  man's  place. 
The  instruments  are  capable  of  discovering  only  that  which 
the  people  who  created  them  had  expected  to  find,  but  the 
horizon  of  their  creators  is  limited.  After  all,  they  have  never 
been  to  other  planets.  The  instrument  is  helpless  if  its  environ¬ 
ment  does  not  correspond  to  what  it  had  been  designed  for. 

In  the  course  of  investigation  man  can  and  must  analyze 
what  is  taking  place  around  him  and,  if  need  be,  change  the  ex¬ 
ploration  programme.  He  can  discard  any  investigations  which 
hold  little  hope  for  great  success  and  develop  or  even  start 
anew  those  which  promise  important,  "unforeseen"  discoveries. 

Even  in  experiments  on  Earth,  really  great  discoveries  are 
bound  up  with  an  element  of  surprise.  In  the  new,  almost  un- 
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known  world  for  us  the  unexpected  may  lie  at  every  step,  but 
the  automatic  machine  will  pass  it  by  indifferently,  and  science 
won't  receive  in  this  case  the  data  which  can  be  only  grasped 
by  man's  lively  and  inquisitive  mind.  Probably  not  many  years 
will  pass  before  we  shall  hear  stirring  eyewitness  accounts  of 
the  nature  of  the  Moon  and  Mars. 

When  will  this  take  place?  The  exact  date  can  hardly  be 
foretold.  It  is  first  necessary  to  improve  the  rocket  systems  and 
boost  their  power  so  that  people  can  make  an  interplanetary 
flight.  What  is  also  required  is  the  further  improvement  of  the 
spaceships  and  developing  diverse  systems  that  ensure  the  safety 
and  the  scientific  effectiveness  of  flights. 

Thus  it  can  be  stated  that  there  is  no  end  of  work  in  the 
Cosmos  both  for  the  AIS  and  the  cosmonauts. 

It  is  also  quite  probable  that  the  crew  of  spaceships  will 
carry  more  scientific  personnel.  In  these  long  flights  they  will 
evidently  have  to  combine  the  functions  of  both  a  pilot  and  a 
scientist.  For  instance,  it  will  take  two  or  three  years  to  reach 
Mars  and  Venus  and  return  home  to  Earth  under  optimum  con¬ 
ditions.  A  similar  flight  to  Jupiter  will  require  six  years.  It  is 
possible  that  the  present-day  cosmonauts  will  become  scientists 
by  that  time  and  will  combine  the  duties  of  both  researchers 
and  pilots.  Such  a  combination  is,  of  course,  preferrable  for  us 
Soviet  cosmonauts.  We  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  we'd  like 
to  visit  other  planets. 


BREAD  AND  MIGHT? 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  space  flights  of  the 
sputniks,  the  automatic  interplanetary  stations  and  manned 
spaceships  cost  quite  a  lot  of  money.  The  more  so  since  the 
exploration  of  the  space  bordering  the  Earth  with  the  aid  of 
space  vehicles  is  being  conducted  so  intensively  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Is  it  a  reckless  waste  of  money  or  well-considered  calcula¬ 
tions? 

The  father  of  cosmonautics,  the  Russian  scientist  Konstan¬ 
tin  Tsiolkovsky,  wrote  that  space  research,  perhaps,  quite  soon 
or  in  the  remote  future  would  give  society  mountains  of  bread 
and  an  immense  might. 

The  word  ''might''  here  is  sometimes  interpreted  differently. 
I  have  read  and  heard  more  than  once  that  in  the  West  it  was 
often  taken  to  mean  an  overwhelming  military  superiority.  But 
that  shows  that  these  people  know  nothing  at  all  about  Tsiolkov¬ 
sky  himself.  Not  only  did  he  harbour  no  ideas  of  creating  wea¬ 
pons,  he  was  also  a  fervent  opponent  of  militarism.  It  is  also 
common  knowledge  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  storm- 
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ing  of  cosmic  heights  the  Soviet  Government  declared  that  the 
achievements  of  Soviet  science  in  space  exploration  would  be 
put  at  the  service  of  peace  and  the  progress  of  all  mankind. 

The  power  of  the  human  mind,  the  omnipotence  of  man  in 
his  struggle  with  nature-that  is  what  we  see  in  Tsiolkovsky's 
words  and  what  we  are  striving  for  in  exploring  the  Cosmos. 
The  disclosure  of  the  mysteries  of  outer  space,  the  structure  of 
planets,  and  the  development  and  movement  of  the  galaxies 
holds  out  the  promise  of  the  greatest  benefits  for  mankind. 

The  Cosmos  is  a  gigantic  laboratory  in  which  our  planet  is 
a  mere  speck  of  dust.  But  in  studying  outer  space  man  will  find 
the  answers  to  the  numerous  riddles  of  nature  on  Earth.  And  as 
time  passes,  he  will  be  capable  of  utilizing  them  in  his  own 
interests  to  make  his  planet  wealthier  and  more  beautiful. 

Here  are  the  nearest  problems  which  today  can  already  be 
solved  and  are  being  solved  at  the  level  reached  by  modern 
science,  and  with  the  aid  of  sputniks  and  spaceships. 

Weather  forecasts.  A  permanent  system  of  man-made  mete¬ 
orological  sputniks  will  make  it  possible  to  study  the  general 
dynamics  of  the  atmosphere,  the  laws  of  the  circulation  of  the 
air,  the  distribution  of  cloud  systems,  etc.  Such  investigations 
and  the  work  of  such  sputniks  will  make  weather  forecasts  com¬ 
pletely  reliable. 

Cosmic  radio  service  for  communication  between  continents. 
One  or  two  sputniks  put  into  orbit,  with  a  period  of  revo¬ 
lution  equal  to  the  period  of  the  Earth's  rotation  will  ensure  the 
solution  of  many  problems  of  modern  radio  communication. 

Navigational  orbiting  space  stations  will  be  capable  of  en¬ 
suring  proper  guidance  for  ships  and  planes. 

Evidently  another  important  task  will  be  to  set  up  in  space 
a  permanent  solar  service.  This  is  primarily  for  advancing  still 
farther  in  outer  space,  studying  the  mighty  source  of  solar  ener¬ 
gy  and  of  other  planets  of  our  galaxy. 

Processes  colossal  in  scope  and  time  are  taking  place  in  the 
Cosmos :  the  birth  of  new  worlds,  thermonuclear  reactions  releas¬ 
ing  tremendous  amounts  of  energy,  and  processes  that  have  not 
been  as  yet  reproduced  on  Earth.  The  study  of  these  processes 
is  of  practical  importance  for  "Earthmen".  Here  is  an  example. 

Soviet  scientists  are  working  on  projects  for  changing  the 
courses  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers  to  turn  their  waters  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  thus  making 
fertile  land  out  of  waste  desert.  There  also  exist  projects  for 
transforming  the  nature  of  the  entire  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
We  are  dreaming  of  bringing  a  soft  and  warm  climate  to  the 
Arctic  soil  and  making  it  fertile  and  conducive  to  life. 

New  and  tremendous  power  resources  are  needed  to  realize 
these  far-reaching  plans.  But  where  can  that  power  be  obtained? 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  continuous  transformation 
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of  hydrogen  atoms  into  helium  atoms  is  taking  place  in  the 
bowels  of  the  sun  and  the  stars,  and  in  their  course  so  much 
energy  is  released  that  it  exceeds  all  imagination.  One  two- 
billionth  part  of  this  solar  energy  gets  to  Earth,  but  even  that  is 
sufficient  for  life  on  our  planet. 

It  is  presumed  that  there  are  also  other  and  more  powerful 
sources  of  energy  in  the  Universe.  The  study  of  thermonuclear 
processes  and  their  subordination  to  the  will  of  man  will  help 
us  artificially  create  the  same  conditions,  in  accordance  with 
the  Earth's  scope,  for  applying  such  energy  for  the  good  of  man. 
Then  Tsiolkovsky's  prophetic  words  of  the  mountains  of  bread 
and  the  immense  might  will  come  true. 

Daydreams?  No.  The  scientific  possibilities  of  man  are  grow¬ 
ing  extraordinarily  fast  nowadays.  The  flights  into  outer  space, 
and  then  to  other  planets,  unquestionably  are  the  turning  point 
in  mankind's  fate. 

Tsiolkovsky  was  the  first  to  discover  that.  His  service  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  not  only  did  he  point  out  the  ways  and 
means  of  emerging  into  space  but  he  was  also  the  first  to  ponder 
over  what  effect  the  study  and  use  of  outer  space  by  science 
would  have  on  the  future  of  mankind. 


It  is  hard,  Pierre,  to  explain  to 
you  the  meaning  ot  the  word 
"treedom" .  You're  probably  too 
little  to  understand  it.  Perhaps 
you'd  better  listen  to  what  Maria 
Rosa  Oliver  told  her  grand¬ 
daughter  Isabel  about  treedom. 
Maria  Rosa  Oliver  and  her  grand¬ 
daughter  live  in  the  Argentine,  a 
country  in  South  America.  When 
you  grow  up  you  will  perhaps 
read  her  book  '"The  World  in 
Twenty  Years"  published  by  your 
triends,  Novosti  Press  Agency 
correspondents,  in  1963 .  But  tor 
the  time  being  let  me  read  tor 
you  just  a  tew  lines  trom  this 
book. 

"Then,  Isabel,  you  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  what  is  now  being  spo¬ 
ken  about  so  much  merely  to  de¬ 
ceive  people  or  conceal  injustice. 
You  will  be  able  to  enjoy  what 
will  cease  to  be  an  empty  word 
because  mistrust  between  people 
will  disappear  and  there  will  be 
no  danger  ot  war.  In  other  words, 
you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  tree¬ 
dom. 

"1  am  sure,  you  will  live  in  a 
happy  and  prosperous  society,  my 
dear  baby,  or  at  its  dawn.  Many 
a  time-perhaps  every  day-will 
you  think  with  gratitude  about 
the  revolution  which  triumphed 
in  October  1917  in  a  country 
which  was  later  called  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Freedom  remains  one  ot  man's 
main  ideals.  People  ot  the  coun¬ 
try  "which  was  later  called  the 
Soviet  Union'  believe  that  their 
society  is  the  closest  approach  to 
this  ideal,  that  they  are  living  in 
a  tree  world.  But  everything  de¬ 
pends  on  how  one  understands 
the  word  "treedom". 


Our  Free  World 


Robinson  Crusoe 
and  Freedom 


The  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  Soviet  Union  often 
comes  up  in  special  theoretical  papers 
written  by  sociologists  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  in  private  letters  received  from 
abroad  and  in  interviews  with  foreign 
correspondents.  Viktor  Fogel,  a  com¬ 
mercial  executive  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  asks,  for  example:  " How  do 
Soviet  people  understand  freedom ?" 
Another  question  came  from  Rajasthan, 
India:  " Can  a  Soviet  citizen  oppose  the 
ruling  party ?",  asked  B.  R.  Shankar, 
a  reader  of  the  magazine  " Soviet  Land". 
We  also  recall  a  conversation  at  an 
airport  Inquiry  Office. 

" l  am  from  „Saudi  Arabia,"  a  young 
woman  in  a  light-grey  dress  with 
wooden  beads  told  us. 

"I  am  from  the  States,"  said  another. 
"I  won’t  answer  your  questions.  In 
your  country  you  have  no  freedom,  so 
why  should  I  be  trank?" 

"Is  this  your  first  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union?" 

"Yes." 

"And  may  we  ask  you  when  you  came? 
"Yesterday." 

We  reply  to  Mr.  Fogel  and  others  who 
might  be  interested  in  this  question 
and.  we  hope  that  the  book  will  per¬ 
haps  be  read  by  the  American  we  met 
at  the  airport. 

Complete  freedom  is  the  ideal, 
of  course.  But  this  kind  of  free¬ 
dom,  i.e.,  everyone's  right  to  do 
whatever  he  pleases,  is  utopian. 
No  one  can  afford  such  a  luxury 
without  encroaching  upon  the  in¬ 
terests  of  others.  Only  Robinson 
Crusoe  could  have  enjoyed  this 
kind  of  freedom  on  an  uninhab¬ 
ited  island.  But  even  then  that 
would  only  have  been  the  free¬ 
dom  to  die.  In  order  to  live  Cru¬ 
soe  had  to  obey  orders  dictated 
by  necessity,  by  nature. 

Some  believe  that  man  needs 
above  all  the  freedom  to  criticise 
his  government.  Others  claim 
that  what  really  matters  is  the 
freedom  from  uncertainty  as  to 
one's  future,  from  undernourish¬ 
ment,  poor  living  conditions,  etc. 


Which  is  right? 

In  defining  freedom  of  the  individual.  Communists  proceed 
from  the  following  criterion:  true  freedom  is  that  which  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  people  want  to  have.  I  recall  the  opinion 
poll  taken  by  Express  a  few  years  ago.  The  question  was:  "What 
is  more  important  to  you:  freedom  of  opinion  or  higher  living 
standards?  "Freedom  of  opinion,  of  course",  answered  a  high- 
ranking  executive.  A  worker  plumped  for  higher  living  stand¬ 
ards,  adding  that  90  per  cent  of  Frenchmen  would  say  the 
same.  A  woman  reader  declared  that  the  freedom  of  thought  is 
good  only  if  it  contributes  to  a  better  life  for  all,  that  is,  if  both 
concepts  coincide. 

We  agree  with  this  last  opinion,  though,  of  course,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  freedom  of  the  individual  is  much  broader  than  just  that 
of  living  conditions.  But  one  thing  seems  axiomatic:  if  a  person 
is  not  free  from  hunger  and  poverty  or  has  no  shelter,  all  other 
freedoms  are  meaningless  for  him. 

In  other  words,  to  enjoy  freedom  one  must  be  guaranteed 
from  poverty.  It  is  above  all  this  aim  that  was  pursued  by  the 
Communists  who  led  Russia's  peoples  in  the  October  Social¬ 
ist  Revolution  of  1917.  Socialism  put  material  and  cultural  val¬ 
ues  at  the  disposal  of  the  people  at  large. 

Of  course,  a  certain  section  of  the  population  was  deprived 
of  its  privileges.  Thus,  the  October  Revolution  took  away  scores 
of  millions  of  hectares  of  land  from  the  30,000  landowners  and 
handed  it  over  to  millions  of  peasants.  The  revolution  took 
away  factories,  mines,  banks  and  so  on  from  a  handful  of  ca¬ 
pitalists  and  handed  them  over  to  society.  But  while  depriving 
an  insignificant  minority  of  their  freedom  to  make  money  at 
the  expense  of  others,  the  Revolution  guaranteed  work  for  all 
without  exception  and  remuneration  in  accordance  with  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  work  done. 

Under  socialism  man  is  free  from  the  control  of  a  handful 
of  capitalists,  from  the  control  of  money  and  market,  or  any 
other  such  forces.  In  other  words,  the  working  people  have  been 
liberated  from  exploitation,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
genuine  freedom.  Communists  contend.  Living  conditions  under 
socialism  depend  only  on  the  labour  of  people  themselves,  and 
this  constitutes  a  sound  foundation  for  the  freedom  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

LABOUR  AND  FREEDOM 

But  even  the  best  of  foundations  is  no  complete  edifice.  A 
person  may  do  work  which  would  seem  to  him  remunerative 
enough  and  be  sure  that  he  will  never  lose  it.  But  suppose  he 
doesn't  like  his  work  and  is  working  only  because  there  is  no 
other  way  to  make  a  living.  Does  the  proper  concept  of  freedom 
apply  in  this  case? 
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Incidentally,  this  is  why  there  are  some  who  believe  that 
freedom  begins  only  when  one's  work  is  over  and  one  can  relax 
in  a  comfortable  chair  at  home.  But  surely  a  person  spends 
more  time  by  a  machine,  drawing  board,  or  desk  than  in  a 
comfortable  chair  at  home.  Communists  contend  therefore  that 
freedom  of  the  individual  is  impossible  without  free  creative 
labour. 

More  than  a  century  ago  Engels  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marx 
about  a  time  when  labour  itself  would  become  man's  primary 
personal  motivation:  "If  we  want  to  do  something  for  some 
undertaking,  we  must  convert  it  into  our  personal,  egoistic  under¬ 
taking.  In  this  sense  we,  apart  from  any  material  expectations, 
but  just  by  virtue  of  egoism,  are  Communists,  and  it  is  out  of 
egoism  that  we  want  to  be  people  and  not  just  individuals." 

Having  ensured  the  citizen's  right  to  labour,  socialism  fur¬ 
nishes  premises  for  making  this  labour  creative  and  spiritually 
gratifying.  The  citizen's  awareness  of  the  fact  that  he  is  work¬ 
ing  not  for  the  owner  of  an  enterprise,  but  for  himself  and  so¬ 
ciety,  gives  rise  to  entirely  new  incentives.  Participating  in  pro¬ 
duction  on  an  equal  status  with  everyone,  he  revaluates  his 
view  of  labour.  Labour  ceases  to  be  merely  a  means  of  earning 
money  and  becomes  his  primary  impulse,  enlarging  his  percep¬ 
tions  and  intensifying  his  joy  of  life. 


THE  STATE  AND  FREEDOM 


Now,  what  about  political  freedom? 

No  workers  in  the  Soviet  Union  arrange  protest  marches 
or  meetings  to  protect  their  rights,  and  hence  there  is  an  opinion 
abroad  that  political  freedom  suffers  as  a  result.  But  surely  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine,  say,  Dupont,  Rockefeller  and  Morgan 
marching  in  protest  through  Washington.  Representatives  of 
the  ruling  circles  need  not  demonstrate  outside  the  Capitol  if 
they  can  settle  the  issue  inside  it. 

Similarly,  the  Soviet  worker  or  collective  farmer  needs  no 
protest  meetings,  say,  outside  the  Kremlin  since  he  can  settle 
any  issue  inside  the  building.  For  he  owns  all  the  riches  of  his 
country  and  is  master  of  his  destiny. 

All  major  Soviet  laws  are  the  products  of  millions  of  minds 
and  wills.  Such  laws  are  actually  discussed  on  a  nationwide 
scale.  This  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  development  of  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  all  working  people  and  hence  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  political  freedom. 

No  development  of  justice  can  change  the  fact  that  a  law, 
however  just,  involves  an  element  of  coercion,  and  coercion 
restricts  freedom. 
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Therefore,  complete  political  freedom  is  inconceivable  with¬ 
out  the  elimination  of  laws.  Then,  is  social  life  possible  with¬ 
out  laws?  If  citizens  become  convinced  that  laws  reflect  their 
personal  interests,  they  will  be  ready  to  coexist  without  coer¬ 
cion.  Then  laws  as  such  will  be  outdated  because  the  citizen's 
ethical  code  will  regulate  social  conduct. 

Accordingly,  the  state  machinery,  this  tool  of  coercion,  will 
also  be  antiquated. 

Marx  expressed  all  this  in  four  words:  “Freedom  is  cogni¬ 
sed  necessity."  Those  who  claim  that  freedom  and  necessity  are 
incompatible  will  do  well  to  recall  that  a  person  who  eats  will, 
according  to  their  reasoning,  also  lack  freedom  because  eating 
is  certainly  a  necessity. 

The  social  process  now  at  work  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
withering  away  of  the  state  through  harmonizing  society  ethical¬ 
ly  and  politically  and  drawing  new  millions  of  people  into  run¬ 
ning  the  country. 

No  less  than  two  million  members  have  been  elected  to  the 
Soviets.  More  than  20  million  are  actively  helping  these  local 
councils  as  members  of  public  commissions  of  assistance  to  the 
Soviets. 

Another  process  at  work  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  gradual 
transfer  of  administrative  functions  to  the  direct  control  of  public 
organizations.  Thus,  sanatoria  and  rest-homes  have  been  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  trade  unions.  Voluntary  public  order 
squads  have  taken  over  some  police  functions. 

Ordinary  citizens  thus  acquire  political  and  administrative 
experience.  Eventually  popular  self-government  will  take  over 
completely,  with  every  citizen  participating  in  it.  This  will  be 
the  highest  form  of  political  freedom. 

That  is  for  the  future.  But  what  about  the  basic  political 
freedoms  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today? 

The  citizen's  right  to  express  his  opinion  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant,  of  course.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Most  people  are  not 
merely  interested  in  expressing  an  opinion  (which  is  not  a  com¬ 
plicated  procedure),  but  want  it  to  take  effect.  It  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant  if  a  worker  in  a  capitalist  country  can  express  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  with  the  owner  of  the  enterprise  insofar  as  his  opinion 
does  not  change  anything  in  his  life. 

Ivan  Shatokhin  headed  a  building  section  in  one  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  bodies  of  Rostov-on-Don,  USSR.  He  often  neglected 
opinions  expressed  by  ordinary  workers  and  was  rude.  At  their 
meetings  the  builders  criticized  their  chief,  but  he  ignored  this 
criticism.  Soviet  labour  laws  empower  trade  unions  to  dismiss 
executives  if  their  actions  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
trade  union  members  (p.  49,  PSFSR  Labour  Code).  Therefore 
the  builders  appealed  to  the  central  board  of  their  trade  union 
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to  dismiss  their  chief.  Now  Ivan  Shatokhin  is  working  as  an 
ordinary  building  worker. 

This  example  is  typical.  The  socialist  state  protects  the  in¬ 
terests  of  working  people  and  contributes  to  the  extension  of 
their  freedoms  in  all  spheres  of  life. 

“The  transition  to  communism  means  an  all-round  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  rights  of  Soviet 
citizens/'  the  Programme  of  the  CPSU  states. 


Freedom  is  precious  to  anyone,  includ¬ 
ing  the  artist.  "Is  the  Soviet  author  tree 
in  his  creative  work ?  Elina  Suutarinen, 
teacher  at  a  seminary  in  the  Finnish 
town  Heinola,  wants  to  know.  Jacques 
Belot  from  Paris  and  many  others 
asked  similar  questions.  The  freedom 
of  the  arts  and  literature  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  often  discussed  abroad  in  the 
columns  of  newspapers  as  well  as  at 
various  clubs  and  associations.  Among 
the  many  questions  Soviet  artists, 
actors  and  authors  are  showered  with 
abroad,  the  freedom  of  creative  work 
probably  tops  the  list.  During  her  trip 
to  Great  Britain  the  well-known  Rus¬ 
sian  poetess  Margarita  Aliger  did  not 
avoid  this  question  either.  Below  are 
her  notes. 


One  evening  late  in  July  (a 
typical  mid-summer  London 
evening,  mild,  serene),  I  decided 
to  look  up  some  old  friends  of 
mine,  journalists  from  Moscow 
who  were  staying  at  the  Prince 
ol  Wales.  They  had  visitors:  Lon¬ 
don  newspapermen,  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  dipped  into  that  vivacious 
friendliness  which  is  natural  be¬ 
tween  people  of  kindred  crafts 
who  want  to  know  each  other 
better. 

We  spent  the  time  marvelous¬ 
ly  and  to  cap  it  all  went  for  a 
stroll  through  the  city,  first  Pic- 
cadilli  and  then  Soho.  For  some 
reason  or  other  I  was  perfectly  at 
my  ease  with  my  new  friends  and 
felt  that  there  was  much  in  com¬ 
mon  in  our  attitudes  and  reac¬ 
tions.  We  all  laughed  at  a  man 
zealously  trying  to  entice  passers- 
by  into  a  rather  dubious  estab¬ 
lishment  called  the  “Thumb".  The 
same  reaction  was  provoked  by 
the  dusk  of  "Le  Macabre"  cafe 
with  skeletons  in  the  corners  and 
spices  in  skulls.  On  the  bar  coun¬ 
ter  there  were  piles  of  skulls  of 
all  sizes  evidently  to  replenish 


Now,  Look  Here 


the  stock.  These  "sights"  were  followed  by  the  Old  Curiositjp 
Shop,  that  relic  of  the  London  which  is  more  genuine  and  mori  B 
precious  to  us.  a 

On  our  way  back  one  of  our  companions  asked  me  abou 
my  work. 

"Do  you  write  only  poetry  or  something  else,  too-shor; 
stories  or  newspaper  essays,  for  example?" 

"Of  course,  I  write  for  a  newspaper  when  I  feel  like  it.  I 
am  also  trying  to  write  short  stories,  but  so  far  I  haven't  had 
the  nerve  to  publish  them.  I  translate  a  great  deal  too,  but  I 
write  mainly  poetry." 

"Things  must  go  very  hard  with  you  in  that  case,"  my  com¬ 
panion  went  on  sympathetically.  "You  cannot  write  about  what 
you'd  like  too?" 

I  paused  to  give  myself  a  chance  to  overcome  my  irritation. 

"Now,  look  here.  The  field  in  which  I  am  working,  I  mean 
poetry,  is  worth  nothing  unless  it  is  motivated  by  some  personal 
impulse.  Otherwise,  it  doesn't  exist." 

"Oh,  yes,  poetry,  of  course.  You're  quite  right,  but  still— 
you  have  to  write  by  order." 

"By  order?  Poetry?  By  the  way,  have  you  ever  read  my 
poetry?  I  am  asking  because  I'm  curious  how  you  visualize  the 
order  by  which  some  poem  or  other  has  been  written." 

I  should  not  have  asked  him  this,  though.  The  linguistic 
gulf  of  poetry,  great  unique  poetry,  is  too  deep,  and  transla¬ 
tions  have  been  too  arbitrary  and  haphazard  to  have  bridged 
that  gulf,  at  least  in  my  case.  Anyway,  my  companion  looked 
nonplussed. 

We  were  near  my  hotel.  "That  was  a  very  nice  evening," 

I  said.  "I'm  very  glad  to  have  made  your  acquaintance.  Good 
night." 

That  was  not  mere  politeness.  I  was  really  glad  to  have  made 
your  acquaintance.  I  know  that  you're  an  honest  man  and  our 
true  friend  and  well-wisher.  You  came  to  our  country  once  and 
you  wrote  about  it  earnestly,  with  genuine  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion.  The  more  bitter  I  felt  that  evening.  Probably,  I  should  not 
have  shunned  the  direct  challenge.  I  ought  to  have  faced  it. 
My  remark  about  the  uniqueness  of  poetry  which  reduced  our 
conversation  to  a  particular  point  could  hardly  have  been  con¬ 
vincing. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  discuss  all  this  with  you,  my  friend 
from  London,  with  you,  my  Paris  acquaintances,  with  you,  my 
Italian  comrades,  and  with  all  fine  people  of  different  coun¬ 
tries  whom  we  meet  more  and  more  often  nowadays.  We  have 
to  discuss  my  art  and  our  views  of  the  freedom  of  creative  work. 

I  would  like  to  understand  how  an  artist,  an  intellectual, 
aware  of  the  intrinsic  complexity  of  art  can  visualize  our  work 
as  forced  or  coerced.  What  is  meant  here  by  enforcement  and 
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coercion?  Perhaps  the  CPSU's  call  to  write  about  life  today? 
[But  surely  this  call  is  the  everlasting  demand  of  life-and  of 
art  itself.  Surely  this  is  an  expression  of  each  artist's  inner  im¬ 
pulse,  no  matter  what  epoch  he  is  writing  about.  And  surely 
our  foreign  colleagues  demand  the  same  of  themselves. 

I  Perhaps,  you  are  irritated  by  the  straightforwardness  of 
these  appeals,  their  eloquence  and  universality?  I  agree  that 
there  may  be  artists  who  do  not  like  to  speak  aloud  about  their 
(work,  about  their  impulses  and  intentions.  But  still  this  cannot 
[change  the  essence  of  the  matter. 

As  for  more  concrete  appeals-let  us  write  a  book  about  Mos- 

Icow  or  the  heroes  of  the  virgin  lands-I  can  assure  you  that 
each  of  us  Soviet  authors  can  respond  as  he  pleases  to  these 
calls.  If  an  appeal  is  consonant  with  the  artist's  intentions,  then 
perhaps  it  will  even  help  him.  But  if  he  has  other  themes  and 
other  ideas  on  his  mind,  he  can  go  on  with  them  and  if  he 
succeeds,  everyone  will  only  be  too  glad. 

Every  direct  appeal  is  addressed  to  different  artists  and 
j  they  respond  to  it  differently.  The  response  of  a  feature  writ- 
i  er  will  probably  be  direct  and  straightforward.  In  my  fragile 
and  intricate  craft,  poetry,  the  theme  is  something  rather  rela¬ 
tive  and  symbolic.  There  is  hardly  anyone  who  would  claim 
that  the  "Sail”  by  Lermontov  is  a  poem  about  navigation. 

Of  course,  an  artist  can  do  some  harm  to  art.  A  glib  pro¬ 
fessional  may  write  about  anything:  but  such  exercises  do  not 
pay  off  in  the  long  run.  We  know  cases  when  the  precious  and 
expensive  treasures  of  poetry  have  been  drawn  upon  to  decide 
problems  which  poetry  cannot  decide.  The  result  was  versified 
newspaper  items  which  were  shortlived  and  unloved,  no  matter 
how  much  some  critics  tried  to  praise  them  for  their  topicality. 

Subjective  estimates  and  misconceptions  are  perhaps  as  easy 
in  art  as  in  no  other  field  because  there  are  no  measuring  in¬ 
struments  in  art-not  even  a  slide  scale  or  multiplication  table. 
The  greater  should  be  the  artist's  responsibility  and  integrity, 
the  more  uncompromising  should  be  his  battle  for  genuine  art. 

Poetry  is  my  life  and  I  can  divide  poetry  only  into  two 
categories:  that  which  I  like  and  that  which  I  hate  and  am 
ready  to  fight  against. 

I  hate  cold  and  indifferent  poetry,  I  am  against  snug  des¬ 
criptiveness  and  smooth  versification.  Poetry  is  not  a  pill  in 
gelatin  which  one  can  swallow  without  feeling  either  bitterness 
or  sweetness.  I  hate  thoughtless  and  incipid  poetry.  And  more 
than  anything  else  I  hate  lies  in  art  as  well  as  in  life.  A  lie 
debases  art,  devitalizes  it  and  is  evil. 

I  like  the  poetry  of  great  thought,  of  great  passion,  the 
poetry  of  overcoming  difficulties  and  of  expressing  the  deep 
truth  of  life.  The  philosophical  basis  of  this  poetry,  just  as  of 
our  entire  outlook,  is  optimism-in  the  true  and  profound  sense 
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of  the  word.  This  optimism  is  not  a  light-minded  cheerfulness, 
but  a  profound  faith  in  man  and  love  of  life.  This  optimism 
implies  an  outspoken  expression  of  everything  that  stirs  the 
artist.  Poetry  must  help  in  one's  hardest  moments  and  not  reit¬ 
erate  truisms  when  everything  is  easy  and  bright.  Poetry  must 
not  shun  tragedies  but  help  people  to  live  through  them.  Poetry 
is  not  afraid  to  speak  the  truth,  for  strong  people,  convinced 
that  they  are  right  and  that  their  truth  will  triumph,  are  not 
afraid. 

These  ideas  are  still  vibrant  in  my  heart  because  there  are 
still  people  in  our  country  who  oppose  them  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  think  in  primitive  and  vulgar  terms.  I  have  encountered 
such  people  personally.  Some  of  my  poems  were  received  un¬ 
favourably  by  such  people  who  called  them  sinister  or  pessi¬ 
mistic,  though  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  right,  that  these  were 
the  verses  about  what  is  hard  and  bitter,  but  underlying  them 
was  my  faith  in  life  and  man.  I  continued  to  include  these  poems 
in  all  my  collections.  My  conviction  was  respected,  supported 
and  reckoned  with,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  these  poems  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  are  now  included  in  anthologies 
of  Soviet  poetry. 

By  freedom  of  the  artist  I  mean  the  artist's  struggle  for 
great  art  and  his  deep  awareness  that  he  will  be  supported  in 
his  struggle  and  will  triumph.  I  have  this  freedom,  it  is  the 
whole  essence  of  my  life,  and  I  do  not  understand  nor  want  any 
other  kind  of  freedom. 

It  seems  to  me  that  everything  I  have  said  about  myself 
fully  applies  to  my  colleagues.  I  am  perhaps  rather  subjective 
and  I  draw  on  my  personal  experience,  but  this  is  evidently 
because  I  am  a  poet  first  and  foremost. 

Now  I  have  returned  to  the  origins  of  our  London  conversa¬ 
tion.  This  time  I  said  what  I  wanted  and  if  this  reaches  you, 
my  English  friend,  if  you  understand  all  this  and  stop  pursuad- 
ing  us  that  we  are  not  free  and  have  to  write  by  order,  we  shall 
find  many  other  things  to  discuss  as  friends  who  respect  one 
another.  We  could  perhaps  say  much  of  interest  to  both  of 
us,  we  can  explain  many  things  now  unexplained,  and  we  can 
help  each  other.  For  the  time  being  let  me  repeat:  "That  was 
a  very  nice  evening.  I'm  very  glad  to  have  made  your  acquain¬ 
tance.  Good  night." 


"Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  us  in  Latin 
America  to  tell  truth  from  falsehood 
where  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned? 
The  information  we  are  getting  is  so 
contradictory.  It  is  not  so  simple  some¬ 
times  for  a  Chilean  to  judge  how  de¬ 
mocratic  the  Soviet  society  is  and  what 
freedoms  it  guarantees ,"  Erman  Aldo 
Mashi  of  Chile  told  our  correspondent 
during  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Similar  responses  were  made  to  our 
poll  taken  before  we  began  work  on 
this  book;  they  are  voiced  in  many 
letters  the  Novosti  Press  Agency 
receives  and  in  the  columns  of  many 
periodicals  published  abroad.  Those 
who  make  such  statements  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  interested  in  reading  the 
record  of  a  conversation  between  a 
member  of  the  Novosti  Press  Agency 
Board  and  his  fellow  traveller  in  a 
carriage  of  "British  Railways". 


I  would  not  call  the  British 
Railways  3rd  class  carriage  too 
spacious  or  too  comfortable.  Our 
train  was  due  into  London  late  at 
night.  I  was  trying  to  guess  the 
occupation  and  income  of  a  young 
man  opposite  me.  Was  he  a  uni¬ 
versity  student?  At  least  his  dark 
tie  with  narrow,  vivid  stripes  sug¬ 
gested  that. 

As  a  journalist  I  could  hardly 
resist  the  temptation  to  speak  to 
him.  If  I  had  been  travelling  from 
Tula  to  Moscow,  that  would  have 
been  simple  enough:  we  Russians 
are  so  communicative  in  a  train 
en  route.  But  in  this  case  the  train 
was  bound  for  London,  not  Mos¬ 
cow. 

Finally,  I  asked  him  if  I  could 
read  the  magazine  that  was  lying 
on  his  knee.  Had  I  something  to 
offer  in  exchange?  I  said  I  had 
but  only  in  Russian,  I  hadn't 
managed  to  buy  anything  at  the 
station.  The  young  man  readily 
offered  the  magazine  and  I  heard 
the  almost  mechanical:  “You're 
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a  Russian,  aren't  you?"  Anyway  the  conversation  started.  The 
young  man  asked  me  how  long  I  intended  to  stay  in  Britain  and 
told  me  his  father  was  a  coal  miner  and  he  himself  was  one  of 
the  lucky  few  studying  at  Oxford. 

Our  conversation  ranged  from  topic  to  topic  and  there  is 
no  need  to  retell  it  in  full.  But  some  excerpts  may  interest  the 
reader  just  because  they  seem  to  me  typical  of  such  dialogues. 

"I  would  like  to  ask  you  several  straight  and  frank  questions. 
Would  you  mind?"  he  said. 

"Not  at  all." 

"Why  have  you  Russians  isolated  yourselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  what  is  said 
about  you  is  true  or  false?" 

"I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  isolation.  For  forty 
years  now  we  have  been  in  the  focus  of  world  attention.  I  would 
not  call  that  isolation.  Quite  the  contrary.  As  for  the  truth,  that 
certainly  depends  on  the  source  of  your  information." 

"Well,  it  is  not  so  easy  and  simple  to  come  to  your  country 
and  get  everything  first  hand.  I  can  get  my  entry  visa  I  suppose, 
but  I  might  not  be  able  to  afford  the  trip.  This  leaves  me  with 
two  sources:  the  so-called  influential  newspapers  which  do  not 
seem  to  believe  what  they  print  themselves,  and  local  Com¬ 
munists  whom  I  do  not  believe." 

"Why  have  Communists  forfeited  your  trust?" 

"I  cannot  believe  people  who  praise  everything  in  a  foreign 
country  to  the  skies  and  rail  at  everything  in  their  own  country. 
The  impression  is  that  they  are  defending  somebody  else's 
interests." 

"But  you  will  agree  that  the  true  gauge  of  political  integrity 
is  not  the  extent  of  nationalism,  but  rather  one's  dedication  to 
the  ideal." 

"I  don't  know  what  ideal  you  mean,  but  the  fact  is  that  our 
Communists  may  keep  repeating  that  everything  is  fine  in  your 
country,  that  it  is  a  real  paradise,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  you 
declare  that  those  nasty  things  did  actually  happen  in  your 
country.  As  a  result  our  Communists  look  pretty  cheap  and  it 
becomes  clear  that  it  is  they  who  have  been  politically  dis¬ 
honest.  The  Stalin  personality  cult  is  the  case  in  point." 

"You  are  forgetting  that  Communists  have  one  common 
ideal  for  which  they  are  all  striving:  the  power  of  working 
people  to  create  a  society  of  equality  and  abundance.  If  this 
power  has  been  established  somewhere.  Communists  believe 
that  their  international  duty  is  to  defend  the  best  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  this  power  because  this  is  vital  for  working  people 
everywhere." 

"In  other  words,  you  allow  the  Communists  of  other  countries 
to  speak  only  about  your  best  accomplishments.  But  our  Labour 
Party  people  have  also  brethren  in  their  socialist  faith  in  other 
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countries  and  they  also  have  their  international  duty  to  do.  Yet 
this  doesn't  prevent  them  from  criticizing  their  socialist  coll¬ 
eagues,  say,  in  France  for  their  colonial  policy.” 

"I  don't  think  this  is  a  matter  of  our  'allowing'  or  'pro¬ 
hibiting'  Communists  to  do  something.  Speaking  frankly,  those 
whom  your  call  Socialists  are,  in  my  opinion,  playing  at  so¬ 
cialism  rather  than  thinking  seriously  about  its  triumph.  Their 
position  within  the  ruling  elite  enables  them  to  distribute  the 
parliamentary  seats  among  themselves,  and  this  means  a  high 
social  status  and  a  decent  income  that  goes  with  it.  Are  they 
interested  in  the  firm  establishment  of  working  people's  power 
they  are  talking  about?  I  cannot  help  getting  the  impression 
that  they  are  rather  enjoying  this  political  game.  To  be  officially 
in  opposition  throughout  a  critical  period  probably  suits  them 
even  better.  Perhaps  Labour  Government  handed  over  the  power 
to  the  Tories  so  easily  in  1951  because  it  didn't  pay  to  rule  in 
the  face  of  the  formidable  difficulties  that  beset  the  country  at 
that  time? 

"Communists  will  never  flirt  with  power  like  that.  They 
know  that  the  workers'  interests  depend  on  their  stay  in  power. 
Perhaps,  they  protect  their  power  overzealously  sometimes,  but, 
whatever  extremes  may  happen,  in  the  long  run  the  working 
class's  interests  suffer  from  this  much  less  than  from  the  policy 
of  those  flirting  with  the  ruling  class  which  does  not  encroach 
on  any  pillar  of  capitalism,  but  is  merely  intended  for  playing 
at  parliamentarism  and  the  freedom  of  criticism  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  party  functionaries  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  working 
class." 

"You  often  say  that  Communists  rely  on  the  working  man's 
trust.  Let  me  tell  you  about  my  father.  He's  a  skilled  veteran 
worker  and  a  socialist.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  nearly  joined  the 
Communist  Party  sometime  in  the  mid-thirties,  or  a  bit  earlier. 
Now  he  is  at  logger-heads  with  his  former  pals.  Why?  I  think 
this  is  just  a  case  of  gradual  loss  of  trust. 

"I'm  sure  my  father  was  glad  to  hear  about  your  revolution 
and  regarded  what  you  were  doing  as  his  own  cause.  Your  first 
successes  made  him  happy  and  your  failures  were  something 
personal  to  him.  But  the  truth  was  always  a  sacred  thing  with 
him.  Since  you  were  doing  something  useful  for  all  he  was 
entitled  to  know  as  much  about  your  victories  as  about  your 
defeats,  he  used  to  say.  He  believed  your  experience  would  be 
of  much  use  to  workers  anywhere  regardless  of  what  was  good 
in  this  experience  or  bad.  In  other  words,  like  millions  of  other 
socialist  workers,  he  took  your  cause  as  his  own  and  he  wanted 
to  know  not  only  your  achievements  but  your  mistakes  as  well, 
to  be  able  to  avoid  them  when  the  time  comes. 

"At  first  he  tried  to  believe  what  the  local  Communists  said 
about  you.  What  was  the  result?  Our  Communists  show  you 
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only  through  rose-coloured  spectacles.  Everything  is  fine  and 
smooth  in  your  country:  that's  their  version  always.  No  dif¬ 
ficulties,  no  problems.  Can  reality  be  like  that? 

“So  Dad  kept  listening  to  them  though  the  story  in  the  papers 
was  quite  different.  He  didn't  trust  the  papers,  because  he 
understood  they  were  all  biased.  But  pretty  soon  information 
from  more  reliable  sources  began  seeping  in,  and  it  confirmed 
all  his  doubts  and  alarms.  Shortly  before  the  last  war  he  com¬ 
pletely  lost  his  trust  in  our  Communists.  Now  after  the  exposure 
of  the  Stalin  personality  cult  he  just  hates  their  guts.  This  is 
how  things  are  with  our  Communists  and  the  working  class's 
trust." 

“Well  I  could  tell  your  father  a  lot  if  I  had  a  chance  to 
speak  to  him.  But  I  cannot  understand  one  thing:  if  one  wants 
to  know  more  about  our  experience,  our  problems  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  one  can  draw  on  the  most  direct  source:  our  Party.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  no  other  Party  in  the  world,  certainly  no  other 
ruling  Party,  has  published  so  many  reports,  decisions  and 
letters  in  which  it  would  give  accounts  to  its  rank-and-file  and 
the  entire  people  as  to  what  has  been  done  over  a  certain  period, 
in  which  it  would  speak  frankly  about  everything,  both  good 
things  and  bad,  in  a  straightforward  and  outspoken  manner. 
These  documents  appear  in  our  press,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
the  progressive  and  especially  Communist  press  of  other 
countries. 

“You  lay  stress  on  the  exposure  of  the  Stalin  personality  cult. 
But  the  event  has  another  angle  to  it:  has  there  been  a  Party 
or  a  government  which  would  have  the  courage  to  do  what  our 
Party  has  done  in  this  case:  to  tell  openly  about  the  errors  com¬ 
mitted  and  declare  what  it  intends  to  do  to  prevent  it  in  the 
future?  Think  hard  but  you  won't  recall  any  precedent.  Surely, 
this  proves  the  greatest  trust  in  working  people,  including  those 
of  foreign  countries." 

"But  why  are  such  things  done  only  when  someone  at  top 
wants  them  to  be  done?" 

"To  begin  with,  criticism  is  not  something  that  belongs  to 
the  top :  our  rank-and-file  as  well  as  non-Party  people  are  doing 
a  lot  of  criticism.  Not  criticism  for  the  sake  of  criticism,  but 
criticism  for  the  sake  of  the  cause.  Incidentally  this  is  what 
mainly  distinguishes  our  criticism  from  the  "free  criticism"  of 
those  who  are  ready  to  smear  everything  and  everyone,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  do  nothing  for  the  cause.  Second,  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  or  unnatural  that  decisions  on  the  cardinal 
issues  involving  a  Party  from  top  to  bottom  are  endorsed  in  its 
leading  bodies  or  "at  top",  as  you  put  it.  The  Rules  of  our  Party 
empower  them  to  endorse  such  decisions. 

"It  would  be  much  worse  if  different  Party  sections  were 
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entitled  to  adopt  such  decisions,  for  that  would  mean  endless 
factionalist  struggle  instead  of  purposeful  activity. 

"When  our  Party  came  to  power  in  1917  it  declared  emphat¬ 
ically  and  unanimously  that  it  had  taken  power  in  order  to 
build  socialism  and  not  to  indulge  in  factionalist  strife.  Now, 
please,  think  who  is  the  doer  and  who  is  the  talker:  those  parties 
which  speak  about  freedom,  criticism,  democratic  socialism,  but 
know  nothing  in  practice  about  what  it  takes  to  build  socialism, 
what  ordeals  one  should  pass  to  have  the  right  to  be  called  a 
real  socialist,  or  those  parties  which  have  shouldered  this  res¬ 
ponsibility,  the  building  of  socialism.  Bear  in  mind  that  they 
did  so  forty  five  years  ago,  in  the  poverty-stricken  illiterate 
Russia,  a  country  of  millions  almost  mediaeval  plots.  This  is 
quite  different  from,  say,  Britain  which  has  been  absorbing 
wealth  from  all  the  world  for  three  centuries,  and  whose  work¬ 
ing  class  has  had  so  many  opportunities  for  organizing  in  the 
conditions  of  rapidly  developing  and  concentrating  industries." 

"There  is  something  in  what  you  say,  and  yet  we  in  Britain 
find  it  hard  to  understand  your  methods." 

"To  fail  to  understand  and  to  condemn  are  different  things. 
Anyone  may  fail  to  understand  something.  But  what  can  be  said 
about  those  who  try  to  inculcate  their  prejudices  upon  those 
who  do  not  understand  and  then  act  as  judges  on  their  behalf. 
I  mean  for  example  your  father,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
whom  he  evidently  believes,  on  the  other." 

"My  father's  mind  cannot  be  recast,  of  course.  But  my  own 
generation  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  hard  thinking  before  the  way 
out  has  been  found.  Look!  It's  Oxford.  Would  you  believe  it! 
Well,  I'm  sorry,  I  must  be  going.  Good-bye!  It's  good  to  have 
a  talk  like  that,  face  to  face,  so  to  speak.  Wish  we  had  more  such 
meetings.  Cheerio!" 


Whenever  a  conversation  turns  on  free¬ 
dom  of  individual  in  our  country  or 
some  other  such  social  topic,  it  is  often 
asked:  And  what  about  religion ?  Is 
religion  being  persecuted  in  the  Soviet 
Union ?  For  example,  Mr.  Ramdasber- 
ma,  Mr.  Madjagana  and  Mr.  Santa  of 
India  ask:  "What  religion  has  the 
greatest  following  in  the  Soviet  Union?" 
They  also  want  to  know  it  "the  ideol¬ 
ogy  of  communism  is  fighting  against 
the  church?" 

So  it  is.  And  yet  religion  is  absolutely 
free  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  course, 
this  doesn't  sound  very  convincing 
coming  from  Novosti  Press  Agency 
correspondents  who  are  atheists.  But 
here  what  Father  Cyprian,  Archbishop 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  has  to 
say  on  the  subject. 


OrthodoxChurch 

Today 


The  Russian  Orthodox  Church, 
one  of  the  fourteen  independent 
(autocephalous)  Orthodox  Chur¬ 
ches,  is  in  full  communion  with 
her  sister  churches,  but  is  abso¬ 
lutely  independent  of  the  state 
and  is  governed  by  her  own  se¬ 
lected  bodies. 

The  Orthodox  Church  is 
headed  by  the  Patriarch  of  All 
Russia  elected  by  the  Ecumenical 
Council  representing  the  clergy 
and  laity.  The  Patriarch  is  aided 
by  the  Sacred  Synod,  a  consulta¬ 
tive  body  including  major  Hier¬ 
archs.  The  Patriarch  appoints 
metropolitans,  archbishops  and 
bishops  who  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  respective  eparchies 
(dioceses)  which  as  a  rule  coincide 
with  the  administrative  division 
into  regions.  The  bishop  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  congregations 
in  his  eparchy.  The  deans  of 
churches  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  respective  congregations.  A 
council  elected  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  is  in  charge  of  its  financial 
matters. 

The  state  leases  the  land  and 
buildings  to  congregations  free  of 


charge  and  for  no  specified  term.  Repairs,  purchases  of  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  religious  services,  maintenance  of  the  clergy 
and  other  expenses  are  paid  from  the  sales  of  candles  to  the  con¬ 
gregations  and  their  donations.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  Church  receives  no  donations  from  the  state. 

The  history  of  our  Church  before  its  separation  from  the 
state  in  January,  1918  shows  how  the  state,  helping  the  church 
materially  and  defraying  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  inter¬ 
fered  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Today  the  Orthodox  Church  has 
an  economic  independence  it  has  not  had  for  many  centuries. 

There  are  special  educational  establishments  of  the  clergy, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Academies  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  as  well 
as  seminaries.  The  church  publishes  its  Moscow  Patriarchate 
Monitor  and  has  its  own  workshops  manufacturing  what  it  needs 
for  services. 

What  are  the  relations  between  the  Orthodox  Church  and 
the  Soviet  state?  At  the  advent  of  Soviet  power  the  progressive 
section  of  the  clergy  and  laity  came  to  terms  with  the  new 
system  and  hailed  its  decisions  on  granting  the  freedom  of 
conscience  and  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state. 
However,  a  certain  section  of  the  clergy  clung  to  the  monarchy 
and  resisted  everything  new.  Hence  the  conflicts  between  the 
churchmen  and  lay  authorities  in  the  first  years  after  the 
revolution.  From  1927,  when  one  of  our  great  churchmen, 
Sergius,  later  the  Patriarch,  began  to  officiate  over  the  Church, 
all  the  conflicts  were  settled  and  the  relations  ever  since  have 
been  those  of  mutual  understanding  based  on  the  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  religion.  This  freedom  is  recorded  in  article  124  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  compromise  has  been  worked  out 
between  the  Christian  doctrine  and  communist  ideology.  How¬ 
ever,  believers  and  atheists  can  very  well  cooperate  on  such 
major  issues  as  the  struggle  for  peace,  defence  of  the  country 
and  so  on. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  we,  the  Orthodox 
Church  clergy,  welcome  many  ethical  ideals  of  communism.  We 
are  gratified  that  loose  morals  are  vanishing  in  our  country. 
We  can  only  welcome  the  striving  to  become  spiritually  purer, 
better  and  more  kindly.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  those 
who  are  outside  the  Church  are  pursuing  goals  like  a  stronger 
family,  cultivation  of  industriousness,  concern  for  the  common 
good,  in  other  words,  those  goals  which  the  Orthodox  Church 
aspires  to. 

Apart  from  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  in  the  USSR  there 
are  many  other  religious  communities.  These  are  the  Georgian 
Orthodox  Church,  Armenian  Church  with  the  Ecumenical  Seat 
in  Echmiadzin,  Catholic  Churches  in  the  Baltic  Republics,  Baptist 
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denominations,  the  Buddhist  Church  in  Buryatia,  and  the  Moslem 
Church. 

Before  the  Revolution  of  1917  various  denominations  were 
isolated  or  even  hostile  to  each  other.  Now  the  relations  among 
Orthodoxy,  Catholicism,  Lutheran  Church,  Islamism  and  Bud¬ 
dhism  are  rather  friendly.  The  hostility  once  rife  between  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

And  like  all  people  in  our  country,  we,  churchmen,  believe 
that  the  cause  of  universal  peace  and  friendship  as  taught  by 
our  Lord  will  prevail. 


As  Article  124  ot  the  Constitution  oi 
the  USSR  has  it: 

"In  order  to  ensure  to  citizens  ireedom 
ot  conscience,  the  church  in  the  USSR 
is  separated  from  the  state,  and  the 
school  from  the  church.  Freedom  ot 
religious  worship  and  ireedom  oi  anti- 
religious  propaganda  is  recognized  tor 
all  citizens."  No  matter  what  is  the 
attitude  ot  a  Soviet  citizen  to  religion, 
it  cannot  interfere  with  his  civil  rights. 
No  official  records:  either  the  pass¬ 
port,  or  questionnaires  or  census 
forms,  inquire  about  the  citizen’s  creed 
or  denomination  ( incidentally ,  this  is 
why  it  is  impossible  to  give  accurate 
data  on  the  numbers  ot  religious 
believers  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
adherents  to  some  denomination  or 
other).  In  the  USSR  there  are  hundreds 
oi  churches,  synagogues,  monasteries 
and  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  each 
can  worship  any  Cod  or  be  an  atheist. 


“Thank  God  we  have  no  pro¬ 
blems  like  'relief  to  the  poor': 
our  flock  consists  mainly  of 
elderly  people,  some  of  them  are 
on  pension,  others  are  well  taken 
care  of  by  their  children,  and 
those  who  are  younger  work  for 
good  wages/'  told  us  Ieguda  Leib 
Levin,  Rabbi  of  the  Central 
Moscow  Synagogue. 

“Our  synagogue  has  regular 
daily  and  holiday  services.  Daily 
services  are  attended  by  some 
five  hundred  or  so  while  holiday 
services  draw  twice  or  sometimes 
thrice  as  many  people.  In  Moscow 
we  have  also  two  Jewish  prayer 
houses,  one  in  Maryina  Roshcha, 
and  the  other  in  Cherkizovo, 
besides  a  synagogue  in  Mala- 
khovka,  a  suburban  locality. 

“Altogether  there  are  96  syna¬ 
gogues  in  the  Soviet  Union.  My 
congregation  has  published  the 
Prayer  Book  and  we  are  publish¬ 
ing  the  Calendar  regularly.  Last 
autumn  our  congregation  receiv¬ 
ed  it  long  before  Rosh  Hashana." 


Everyday  Life 
and  Holidays  of 
Synagogue 


g  Q  a 


Muezzin’s  Swan 
Song 


Though  religion  enjoys  complete  free¬ 
dom  in  our  country  there  are  some  in 
the  West  who  speak  about  "Russia  in 
which  God  has  been  buried".  Recall 
Francois  Mauriac's  "In  Moscow  Christ 
is  in  agony!  We  cannot  sleep  at  this 
moment !"  Not  only  Mauriac  suffers- 
from  this  kind  of  insomnia.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  "Paris  Committee"  regard 
the  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  believ¬ 
ers  and  clergy  in  the  USSR  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  persecutions,  administrative 
measures  against  religious  freedom. 
The  supreme  hierarchs  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  Metropolitans  Nicodemus  and 
Pymen  and  Archbishop  Antonius  em¬ 
phatically  denounced  this  point  of 
view.  Metropolitan  Nicodemus  declared 
that  in  the  USSR  atheists  are  "fighting 
against  religion  as  against  a  system  of 
ideas.  Obviously,  incompatible  ideas 
cannot  coexist  without  interaction.  A 
struggle  between  them  is  inevitable. 
This  is  quite  natural,  and  anyone  will 
accept  the  situation.” 

Still,  the  withering  away  of  religion, 
whether  propounded  by  the  Orthodox 
or  any  other  church,  is  actually  in 
evidence  in  our  country.  A  Novosti 
Press  Agency  correspondent  describes 
how  and  why  the  number  of  Moslems 
in  Khiva,  once  the  avowed  centre  of 
Islamism,  has  been  dwindling. 


After  a  long  inspection  of  the 
new  unoccupied  cells  of  Khiva's 
famous  Madamin-Hana  madra¬ 
sah  we  strolled  down  a  narrow, 
winding  street  which  smelt  of 
sun-baked  clay  and  was  noisy 
with  tinsmiths'  clatter.  Suddenly 
we  heard  a  long  drawn-out  cry 
overhead.  I  looked  up  and  saw 
a  long  beard  and  the  black  hem 
of  an  oriental  robe  in  a  narrow 
clink  of  the  minaret's  balcony. 
The  muezzin  was  crying  his  sum¬ 
mons  to  prayer. 

"We  are  invited,  I  think,"  I 
told  my  companion,  a  camera* 
man.  "Shall  we  drop  in?" 

As  we  entered  we  saw  half  a. 
score  of  old  men  seated  on  a  rush 
matting  in  a  closed  square  yard.. 


They  handed  out  the  traditional  wafer  and  we  broke  off  a  piece 
each. 

When  the  Mullah  came  in  we  asked  him  if  we  could  attend 
the  service,  take  snapshots  and  ask  him  several  questions. 

The  Mullah  was  very  polite.  He  told  us  that  quite  recently 
he  had  received  a  group  of  foreign  visitors  including  journal¬ 
ists.  Some  questions  they  asked  were  quite  odd.  For  example, 
they  wanted  to  know  whether  he,  the  Mullah,  was  being  per¬ 
secuted  for  his  faithful  service  to  Allah  and  whether  good 
Moslems  were  not  expelled  from  collective  farms. 

We  took  off  our  shoes  and  stepped  over  rugs  and  mattings 
into  the  cool  dusk  of  the  mosque  Seid-bei  Shaliker. 

A  large  clock  was  ticking  over  the  head  of  the  Mullah  who 
shouted  something  from  time  to  time  and  the  believers  changed 
their  postures  and  froze  in  veneration  standing  upright,  or 
seated  or  touching  the  floor  with  their  heads. 

Khiva's  numerous  minarets  still  raise  their  spires  high  into 
the  sky  and  the  city  boasts  unique  mosques,  for  example,  the 
flat-roofed  mosque  on  213  wooden  columns,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Central  Asia.  But  only  the  Seid-bei  Shaliker  mosque 
functions,  and  even  that  is  full  only  on  rare  occasions.  Mullah 
Khatib  Ishan  believes  that  some  two  thousand  persons  from 
Khiva  and  the  environs  attend  the  services  but  the  number  is 
steadily  decreasing. 

"Can  it  happen  that  one  day  no  one  will  respond  to  the 
muezzin's  summons?" 

"This  happens  sometimes  even  now,"  sighed  the  Mullah. 

"Why  do  you  think  young  people  do  not  go  to  the  mosque?" 

"If  only  I  knew!  I  cannot  understand  even  my  own  son. 
When  he  left  secondary  school  I  was  very  pleased  and  said 
to  him:  'May  Allah  bless  you,  go  to  Bukhara  to  study  at  mad¬ 
rasah  and  contunue  my  work'.  But  my  son  ran  away  instead. 
Not  to  Bukhara,  though,  but  to  Tashkent,  to  study  at  a  college. 
I  cursed  him  and  said:  may  he  never  cross  the  threshold  of  my 
house!" 

"What  happened  then?" 

"A  father's  heart  is  no  stone.  I'm  an  old  man.  A  year  later 
I  forgave  him  and  now  he  spends  holidays  at  my  house.  When¬ 
ever  I  look  at  young  people  who  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  mosque 
any  longer  I  think  that  they  have  different  lives  and  probably 
Allah  wants  it  that  way." 

"Whether  Allah  wants  it  or  not,  the  muezzin's  daughter  is 
teaching  history  in  a  local  school.  She  describes  the  history  of 
religion  to  her  pupils  and  she  is  an  atheist,  while  her  father's 
long  drawn-out  cry  carries  far  over  Khiva's  old  fortress,  sum¬ 
moning  the  Mohammedans  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  God. 

"Your  daughter  lives  in  your  house,  doesn't  she?"  we  asked. 
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"She  does,  and  we  never  quarrel.  We  just  avoid  the  subject 
of  faith.  Why  should  we  sow  strife  in  the  bosom  of  our  family? 
Allah  teaches  us  to  be  resigned." 

Still  talking,  we  left  the  mosque  and  ran  into  Madamin 
Dzhumaniazov,  an  instructor  of  the  CPSU  District  Committee, 
who  had  shown  us  the  city's  sights  the  day  before. 

Mullah  Khatib  Ishan  and  instructor  Dzhumaniazov  greeted 
each  other  like  good  friends  and  chattered  in  their  mother 
tongue. 

"The  Mullah  thanked  me  for  extending  water  mains  to  the 
mosque.  Now  he  wants  to  have  the  building  wired.  We'll  do  it, 
of  course.  Mullah  Khatib  Ishan  is  our  ideological  opponent. 
Nevertheless,  we  fight  for  the  hearts  of  men  not  by  administra¬ 
tive  measures  against  the  church  but  by  persuasion.  Life  itself 
is  our  best  advocate.  Do  you  see  that  fellow  over  there?"  asked 
the  instructor  pointing  to  the  top  of  the  madrasah  which  we 
were  passing.  "This  is  Madamin  Ibadulayev.  We  were  chums 
at  school.  But  on  leaving  school  he  decided  to  become  a  priest. 
He  studied  at  the  Bukhara  madrasah  for  three  years.  Then  he 
thought  better  of  it,  came  back  and  is  now  working  as  a  mason, 
restoring  ancient  buildings  and  monuments.  He  is  quite  good 
at  it." 

The  young  man  who  was  working  on  the  tiled  wall  high 
above  the  street  waved  his  hand  and  smiled. 

Religion  is  dying  imperceptibly,  but  inevitably  among  the 
mosques  and  minarets  of  Khiva  where  its  roots  were  so  deep 
and  ramified.  No  one  is  felling  this  tree,  and  still  it  disappears 
like  the  prehistoric  horse-tail  or  giant  fern  once  disappeared. 
For  there  is  nothing  in  life  which  would  nourish  and  justify 
the  old  creed.  Reality  is  too  good  and  thrilling  to  think  about 
the  transcendental. 

When  I  heard  the  muezzin's  plaintive  cry  I  felt  like  record¬ 
ing  it  on  tape  as  a  memory  of  something  that  may  become  his¬ 
tory  tomorrow. 


Freedom  should  he  sought  not  only  in 
politics,  religion,  and  art,  but  in  little 
things  as  well.  Readers  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  "USSR"  published  in  the  United 
States  have  repeatedly  written  to  the 
editors  asking  them  to  relate  how  So¬ 
viet  people  spend  their  holidays.  That 
is  why  we  have  decided  to  describe 
the  most  widespread  holiday,  one 
everybody  in  the  world  knows. 


I  have  collected  extensive 
data  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  New  Year's  celebrations.  First 
of  all,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fa¬ 
vourite  holiday  of  the  Russians. 
Why  so?  I  thought  at  first  that 
this  was  due  to  the  snow,  the 
frosty,  starry  nights-real  Russian 
weather,  but  then  remembered 
some  places  in  the  Soviet  Union 
where  there  was  no  snow  on  the 
day,  no  rain,  nor  even  stars.  No, 
I  believe  there  is  another  reason. 
New  Year's  day  is  a  holiday 
turned  to  the  future,  and  we  are 
very  confident  in  the  future, 
feeling  it  has  been  doing  its  best 
to  bring  us  something  nice-from 
new  homes  to  new  flights  in  outer 
space. 

Though  everybody  seems 
equally  fond  of  this  holiday,  it  is 
celebrated  in  many  different 
ways.  Most  people,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  families  with  children, 
prefer  to  celebrate  it  at  home. 

A  few  days  before  December 
31,  the  head  of  the  family  begins 
feverishly  prowling  the  bazaars 
in  search  of  a  suitable  New  Year's 
tree.  There  are  so  many  to  choose 
from  that  he  finds  it  hard  to 
make  up  his  mind.  By  December 
30,  he  is  nearly  in  despair.  The 
children  keep  crying,  conscious  of 
an  irremediable  tragedy,  while 
their  mother  solemnly  declares 
that  she  made  a  horrible  mistake 


How  We  Cele¬ 
brate  the  New 
Year 


seventeen  years  ago  by  marrying  in  the  summer  when  she 
could  not  guess  that  her  spouse  did  not  even  know  how  to  buy 
a  New  Year's  tree. 

Utterly  crushed  and  almost  ready  to  don  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  the  head  of  the  family  descends  on  the  New  Year's  tree 
bazaars  for  a  last  try.  But  most  of  the  trees  have  been  bought 
up  by  now,  and  good  ones  are  hard  to  find.  At  last  he  happens 
on  something  that  remotely  resembles  a  fir  branch  and  rushes 
happily  home.  The  children  promptly  soar  from  the  depths  of 
despair  to  the  dizziest  heights  of  ecstasy  as  the  tree  is  set  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  bedecked  like  a  bride  with  trin¬ 
kets,  glass  balls,  golden  stars,  shining  chains  and  toys,  as  well 
as  things  made  by  the  children  themselves  for  the  occasion- 
animals,  cars,  and,  of  course,  the  spaceships  of  'Gagarin  and 
Tereshkova.  Papa  then  trots  out  a  garland  of  tiny  electric  bulbs 
and  tries  to  switch  them  on.  The  result  is  a  sharp  crackling 
and  complete  darkness.  While  Papa  keeps  spouting  impressive 
technical  terms.  Mama  who  is  absolutely  ignorant  about  elec¬ 
tricity  manages  to  change  the  fuse. 

She  needs  the  light  more  than  anyone,  perhaps,  for  she  is 
faced  with  a  solemn  task:  it  is  time  to  shove  the  New  Year's 
goose  into  the  oven. 

It  is  a  rare  family  in  Russia  that  does  not  celebrate  New 
Year's  eve  with  relatives  and  friends.  If  many  guests  are  ex¬ 
pected  Mama  has  one  of  her  girl-friends  over  to  help  and  that 
is  when  the  kitchen  is  really  in  an  uproar.  The  menu  was  de¬ 
cided  on  long  ago,  but  every  minute  brings  fresh  improvisa¬ 
tions. 

New  Year's  eve  at  last  approaches.  The  table  is  set,  and  the 
New  Year's  tree  is  shining  in  all  its  splendour.  The  guests  ar¬ 
rive  reddened  by  the  cold.  The  table  creaks  every  now  and 
then,  for  it  is  heavily  laden.  Russians  like  their  food  to  be  good 
and  plentiful. 

The  Kremlin's  midnight  chimes  set  the  champagne  bottles 
popping  in  every  family.  This  is  the  New  Year,  and  best  wishes 
are  exchanged  all  around. 

The  holiday  now  comes  into  its  own  more  and  more  ra¬ 
pidly.  Toasts  are  proposed  with  wishes  for  happiness,  for  peace 
and  untroubled  times  throughout  the  world. 

Many  families,  as  I  have  said,  invite  a  lot  of  guests.  Though 
New  Year's  celebrations  are  anything  but  cheap,  no  one  seems 
to  mind. 

Still,  when  the  parties  are  arranged  by  young  people,  or 
when  the  guests  are  too  numerous  the  expenses  are  shared  by 
all.  The  ''initiative  committee','  gets  to  work  long  before.  Its 
discussions  about  who  should  be  invited  are  often  as  stormy  as 
the  debates  of  the  Security  Council  over  the  acceptance  of  new 
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members  to  the  United  Nations.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is 
no  veto. 

The  list  is  drawn  up  at  last,  and  estimates  are  made.  The 
men  insist  on  more  potent  bottles  and  are  quite  dismayed  by  the 
suggestion  of  the  women  that  cake  and  sweets  be  not  forgotten. 

Those  invited  to  the  party  pay  their  shares  of  the  cost  ahead 
of  time,  and  the  same  bedlam  breaks  loose  in  the  kitchen, 
though  under  the  auspices  of  several  persons  this  time. 

Then  comes  the  New  Year's  party.  Not  everybody  knows 
everybody  else  here,  for  some  have  brought  their  friends, 
others-their  fiances,  brothers,  or  sisters.  These  people  are  usu¬ 
ally  younger  and  much  noisier. 

Everybody  dances,  except  for  the  usual  unfortunate  fellow 
who  overestimated  his  capacity  and  is  trying  to  “sleep  it  off" 
in  the  bedroom.  The  tape-recorder  or  radio  fills  the  room  with 
dance  music  -  anything  up  to  rock-and-roll  and  twist,  for  young 
people  are  rarely  conservative. 

During  the  lulls  in  the  dancing  someone  might  set  himself 
up  as  a  fortune-teller,  while  another,  usually  a  girl,  is  inveigled 
into  a  game  in  which  she  must  pay  for  her  losses  in  kisses- 
though  the  innocent  by-stander  would  probably  find  it  hard  to 
believe  those  kisses  are  losses:  she  does  not  seem  to  mind  them 
so  much. 

If  you  want  to  celebrate  the  New  Year  in  a  restaurant  you've 
got  to  hurry,  for  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  reserve  a  table  even 
a  week  ahead.  Though  the  price  is  anywhere  from  twenty  to 
thirty  roubles  for  a  couple,  the  tables  are  always  fewer  than 
those  who  want  them.  Dress  is  a  little  more  ostentatious  here, 
and  the  atmosphere  a  trifle  restrained,  especially  at  the  start. 
But  when  a  few  bottles  have  been  emptied  and  streamers  have 
descended  on  you  from  five  sides,  while  someone  surrepti¬ 
tiously  ties  a  coloured  balloon  or  two  to  you,  you  begin  to  feel 
quite  at  home.  The  effect  is  heightened  when  you  are  hauled 
off  to  dance  by  some  flushed  energetic  girl.  You  will  probably 
acquiesce  to  such  violence  and  even  wonder,  later  on,  how  you 
found  the  strength  to  keep  prancing  for  the  whole  of  an  hour. 
Apart  from  the  jazz  there  is  sure  to  be  a  variety  perform¬ 
ance,  too. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  get  into  a  restaurant  on  the  New  Year's 
eve,  it  is  even  harder  to  do  the  same  in  a  club,  be  it  a  factory 
club,  or  the  one  belonging  to  the  film  actors.  Priority  in  these 
cases  is  usually  ceded  to  the  members,  and  since  everybody 
knows  everybody  else,  the  patter  of  the  Master  of  Ceremonies 
is  certain  to  be  exceptionally  funny. 

There  are  even  some  people,  too,  who  prefer  to  spend  New 
Year's  eve  on  the  skating  rinks.  Those  places  also  have  their 
New  Year's  trees  and  crowds  who  evidently  enjoy  celebrating 
in  motion.  You  may  be  quite  wobbly  on  your  legs  without  drink 
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on  a  skating  rink,  especially  if  the  runners  of  your  skates  are 
not  very  sharp. 

Others  spend  the  holiday  in  theatres,  or  at  concerts.  They 
are  the  ones  who  prefer  passive  fun,  letting  the  artists  do  all 
the  entertaining. 

Each  of  us,  as  you  see,  enters  the  New  Year  in  his  own  way; 
but  all  of  us  do  so  confidently,  without  fear,  as  we  would  enter 
a  new  as  yet  unfamiliar  house  built  according  to  blueprints 
drafted  by  ourselves.  Every  new  year  opens  another  door  in 
that  house  to  all  of  us. 

Many  countries,  as  we  know,  place  greater  emphasis  on 
Christmas.  There  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  Santa  Claus 
and  the  Russian  Grandfather  Frost,  though  the  latter  arrives  a 
week  later.  But  that  is  not  so  important,  after  all.  The  chief 
thing  is  that  the  New  Year  should  bring  everybody  peace  and 
friendship. 


When  you  visit  a  new  country  you  are, 
naturally,  interested  in  its  way  ot  life 
and  want  to  know  how  the  times,  so¬ 
cial  conditions,  and  national  traditions 
influence  the  life  of  each  family.  That  is 
why  we  are  often  asked  about  family 
life  by  foreigners  visiting  the  USSR. 
"Can  a  woman  get  a  divorce,  and  it 
so  what  are  the  difficulties  that  face 
her  when  she  decides  to  go  it  alone?" 
asked  the  Japanese  dancer  Kobayasi 
Tatsudzo. 

“What's  new?"  I  asked  a 
friend  when  I  returned  to  Mos¬ 
cow  after  a  long  business  trip. 
In  answer  she  silently  extended 
her  right  hand;  and  I  saw  that 
her  wedding  ring  was  gone. 

“You've  lost  it!"  I  gasped. 

"No,  only  my  husband." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say 
to  this,  because  there  was  no 
telling  how  she  felt  about  it. 
What  little  she  did  say  made  me 
think  I  would  do  better  to  ask  no 
questions  for  the  time  being. 

I  can't  bear  a  woman  who 
makes  a  show  of  her  emotions: 
and  this  one  was  not  the  kind  to 
put  her  feelings  on  display,  for 
everybody  to  mill  about  it.  She 
knew  how  to  keep  things  to  her¬ 
self,  and  I  really  respected  her 
for  this,  though  I  sometimes  felt 
slighted  by  it,  being  her  closest 
girl-friend. 

When  she  phoned  me  after  a 
time,  and  asked  me  to  come  down 
to  the  city  court,  I  was  worried. 

Arriving  at  the  court,  I  saw 
Natalia  talking  peacefully  to  her 
husband  in  the  lobby.  "They've 
made  up,"  I  thought,  "and  every¬ 
thing  is  all  right."  But  the  peo¬ 
ple's  court  whose  business  it  is  to 
reconcile  the  parties  in  a  divorce 
case  had  not  managed  to  resolve 
their  difficulties.  "Perhaps  the 
city  court  will  manage  it,"  I 
thought. 


When  a  Woman 
Throws  Her 
Wedding  Ring 
Away 
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Several  divorce  cases  were  heard  that  day,  and  the  cour 
was  open  to  the  public,  as  usual.  Watching  the  women  fitfullj 
twisting  their  gloves  before  the  judge  and  the  jurymen  brough 
memories  of  my  own. 

I  recalled  how  I  had  taken  my  examinations  on  civil  rights, 
and  that  the  chapters  on  marriage  and  the  preservation  of  the 
family  had  been  my  chief  stumbling  blocks. 

“Don't  you  know  these  things?"  asked  the  professor. 

“Well,  I  haven't  been  through  a  divorce  yet,  myself,"  I 
answered,  hoping  to  save  my  face.  But  our  professor  had  left 
his  sense  of  humour  at  home  that  day,  and  the  excellent  mark 
was  conspicuously  absent  from  my  diploma. 

Now  was  the  chance  to  take  stock  of  my  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  I  thought,  and  did  so  while  one  of  the  cases  was  being 
heard. 

"Do  you  agree  to  this  divorce?"  the  judge  asked  the  woman 
in  the  case. 

"No!"  she  retorted  grimly. 

It  seemed  to  me  I  would  have  said  "yes"  in  her  place. 

Getting  a  divorce  is  not  so  simple  in  this  country.  You've 
got  to  go  through  two  courts,  endure  the  publicity  of  having 
your  application  for  a  divorce  published  in  the  local  newspaper, 
and  pay  a  considerable  sum. 

The  law  protects  the  interests  of  the  woman.  If  there  are 
children,  it  is  only  their  interests  that  are  taken  into  account. 
The  father  has  no  privileges  in  such  cases,  and  will  have  to  pay 
a  quarter  or  a  third  of  his  income  for  their  upbringing  until 
they  are  of  age. 

"They're  probably  embroiled  over  the  division  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,"  I  thought,  eyeing  that  determined  woman.  In  such  cases, 
too,  the  court  is  sure  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  woman  and 
her  children. 

"She  seems  to  be  a  housewife,"  I  thought,  "but  that  doesn't 
matter,  because  her  housework  will  be  put  on  a  par  with  work 
in  production  when  the  court  decides  what  part  of  the  commonly 
owned  property  should  go  to  her." 

Ah,  what  a  pity  my  professor  couldn't  hear  the  train  of  my 
thoughts  now!  I  would  have  told  him,  too,  that  the  husband 
is  obliged  to  support  his  divorced  wife  if  she  is  incapacitated 
and  unable  to  work  for  a  living.  I  could  also  have  told  him 
that  the  cost  of  the  court  procedures  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  husband  if  the  wife  refused  the  divorce,  and  that  she  would 
have  to  pay  them,  if  he  refused. 

Then  I  heard  the  court  announce  the  name  of  my  friend, 
and  began  to  crumple  my  own  gloves.  Her  case  did  not  take 
long,  however.  Both  parties  seemed  to  have  reached  agreement 
on  just  what  they  would  say,  and  the  judge  did  not  seem  alto¬ 
gether  pleased.  The  people  in  the  hall  murmured,  wondering 
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j  why  these  two  wanted  to  be  divorced.  When  the  judge  tried  to 
reason  with  Natalia  she  answered  quietly,  but  firmly:  “We've 
made  up  our  minds." 

When  we  returned  from  the  court  she  declined  her  former 
husband's  offer  to  accompany  us.  It  was  only  now  I  could  see 
how  badly  she  felt,  and  we  walked  on  in  silence. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  why  she  had  decided  on  a  di¬ 
vorce.  True,  I  knew  more  about  her  affairs  than  the  judge. 
Another  woman  might  have  acted  differently,  for  all  that. 

1  Learning  that  her  husband  had  been  unfaithful  to  her,  she 
:  might  have  grieved  for  a  while,  but  decided  to  stick  it  out  for 
|  the  sake  of  the  child.  She  would  have  done  her  best  to  keep 
1  her  husband. 

But  Natalia  couldn't  bear  compromises-especially  in  the 
matter  of  love. 

“My  son  still  has  his  mother,"  she  told  the  judge,  “and 
that's  enough." 

Many  people  would  have  thought  her  stubborn,  I  thought, 
but  I  couldn't  help  respecting  such  firmness  of  character. 

A  lot  of  time  has  passed  since  then;  Natalia  and  I  are  still 
close  friends.  Her  boy  is  growing.  Such  of  his  questions  as 
“What  is  a  perigee?"  are  answered  by  his  grandfather.  His 
grandmother  takes  him  to  the  park  where  he  can  feed  his  turtle. 
When  Mum  comes  home  from  work,  he  enthusiastically  tells 
her  what  a  good  meal  his  turtle  made  of  the  dandelions. 

His  father  keeps  showering  him  with  presents,  and  Natalia 
does  not  mind  when  they  meet. 

I  have  often  been  asked  about  the  position  of  the  divorcee 
in  the  USSR,  and  may  say  that  Natalia  has  never  felt  herself 
to  be  in  any  special  position. 

When  we  met  again  recently,  she  had  just  returned  from  a 
distant  business  trip.  Her  institute  had  sent  her  to  Bratsk,  for 
she  was  a  promising  engineer. 

Bursting  into  my  flat  she  began  to  tell  me  what  a  wonderful 
place  Bratsk  was.  The  people  were  wonderful  there,  she  said. 
And  I  had  never  seen  her  eyes  shine  like  that  before. 

"What's  happened  to  you?"  I  asked.  "All  the  sixteen  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Bratsk  power  plant  seemed  to  have  lit  up  your  eyes  i" 

"Well,  don't  look  so  hard!  They  won't  tell  you  anything 
anyway!"  she  answered  laughing  heartily. 

But  I  guessed  that  something  new  had  come  into  her  life. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  new  job,  but  maybe,  too,  it  was  a  man. . 


People  Need 
Puppets 


Talking  to  us  in  his  room  at  a  Moscow 
hotel ,  Carlo  Casalino,  foreign  policy 
commentator  of  the  Turin  newspaper 
" Stampa ",  remarked  that  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  USSR  in  the 
past  ten  years,  changes  that  helped 
to  relieve  international  tension.  "I  have 
read  Tolstoi's  ' War  and  Peace'  for  the 
first  time  when  fourteen,"  he  related, 
"and  have  been  fond  of  Russian  liter¬ 
ature  ever  since.  That,  too,"  he  added 
smiling,  "was  when  l  first  began  to 
think  of  problems  of  war  and  peace. 
1  don't  belong  to  the  thick-headed  poli¬ 
ticians,  as  you  call  them,  who  claim 
that  the  USSR  goes  in  for  'subversive 
activities'  and  'the  export  of  revolu¬ 
tion'.  But  your  example  of  rebuilding 
the  world  has,  naturally,  excited  all 
minds  in  the  West.  And  there  is  one 
commodity  which  you  do  export  quite 
intensively :  art.  When  the  people  of 
the  West  see  Soviet  ballets  and  films, 
or  attend  the  concerts  of  your  mu¬ 
sicians  and  singers  they  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  country  that  gave  rise 
to  and  cultivates  such  superb  art.  Even 
Obraztsov's  puppets  are  charged  with 
ideological  content  in  this  sense." 

We  did  not  argue  with  Mr.  Casalino, 
tor  we  fully  agree  with  Sergei  Obraz¬ 
tsov,  who  wrote  the  following  article 
for  the  Novosti  Press  Agency  (APN). 

Nearly  forty  years  have 
passed  since  I  first  saw  New 
York.  That  was  in  the  winter  of 
1924.  The  Music  Studio  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  had  then 
arrived  in  the  USA  for  guest  per¬ 
formances. 

Though  I  was  the  youngest 
actor  in  that  group,  I  played  the 
part  of  the  oldest  character  in 
the  play  "Lysistrata".  My  role 
was  a  comic  one  and  the  news¬ 
papers  praised  my  performance. 

In  my  coat  pocket  then  I  car¬ 
ried  two  little  monkey  puppets 
I  had  made,  never  suspecting  that 
this  pair  would  eventually  prove 
strong  enough  to  deprive  me  of 
the  actor's  profession  and  com¬ 
pel  me  to  give  my  attention  to 
them  alone. 


But  that  was  exactly  what  happened.  Returning  from  Amer¬ 
ica,  I  made  some  more  puppets  and  began  to  use  them  in  my 
concerts.  I  exchanged  the  music  theatre  for  a  drama  theatre, 
but  my  infatuation  for  dolls  kept  growing.  In  1931  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  organize  a  puppet  theatre.  Receiving  a  little  room  and 
some  money,  we  arranged  a  show  for  children. 

By  now  we  have  grown  to  the  proportions  of  a  big  theatre 
with  a  building  on  Mayakovsky  Square  in  the  heart  of  Moscow. 
Our  hall  is  filled  with  children  every  day  and  with  adults  every 
night. 

We  give  800  performances  a  year,  and  our  puppets  have 
faced  their  audiences  about  25,000  times  in  the  past  thirty 
years.  We  have  travelled  to  300  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
plane,  train  and  steamer,  and  have  crossed  the  frontiers  many 
times,  appearing  in  London,  Rome,  Delhi,  Cairo,  Helsinki  and 
Berlin. 

Our  repertoire  includes  many  shows  for  children  and  a  few 
for  adults.  We  have  grown  to  a  company  of  forty  actors  with 
an  orchestra  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  sometimes  twenty  musicians. 
Our  shops  are  staffed  by  artists,  sculptors,  and  designers.  Ex¬ 
cursion  groups  come  to  our  theatre  museum  every  day.  A  spe¬ 
cial  group  of  our  teachers  is  in  constant  contact  with  the 
schools,  directing  the  work  of  children's  puppet  theatre  circles. 
All  of  our  people,  moreover,  have  been  working  with  us  stead¬ 
ily  for  ten  and  twenty  years.  Some  of  them  have  been  with  us 
from  the  day  our  theatre  was  founded. 

We  are  a  large  and  friendly  family  convinced  that  our  pup¬ 
pets  are  really  necessary  to  the  people,  that  they  bring  joy  to 
children  and  adults,  like  any  other  art. 

Why  are  we  so  sure  of  this?  How  do  we  know  that  pup- 
peteering  is  not  just  simple  entertainment  for  little  children, 
but  really  great  art?  How  can  we  prove  this? 

The  simplest  proof,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  no  seats  are 
ever  vacant  in  our  theatre,  and  that  tickets  have  to  be  booked 
at  least  a  week  ahead  for  many  of  our  shows. 

Such  proof,  however,  explains  nothing  as  yet.  It  only  at¬ 
tests  to  the  interest  of  our  audiences,  and  does  not  show  what 
lies  behind  their  eagerness  to  see  our  shows. 

The  reason,  we  think,  is  that  the  puppet  theatre  can  stage 
shows  impossible  to  any  other.  Let  us  assume  that  the  director 
of  an  opera,  drama  or  ballet  has  decided  it  would  be  good  to 
have  the  hero  ride  onto  the  stage  on  horseback.  Many  a  direc¬ 
tor  have  had  such  an  idea.  If  the  actor  is  brave  enough,  he'll 
mount  the  horse  and  trot  into  the  limelight,  if  not,  he  will  lead 
his  horse  onto  the  stage  by  the  reins.  That  does  not  really 
matter.  What  does  matter  is  that  the  spectators  stop  thinking 
about  the  actor,  and  start  wondering  where  he  got  the  horse? 
They  also  wonder  if  the  horse  will  behave.  If  he  does  not 
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(though  the  horse  will  surely  feel  he  is  doing  what  nature  meant 
him  to  do)  they  are  overjoyed,  for  they  have  been  waiting  ex¬ 
actly  for  this  from  the  instant  the  beast  appeared.  I  too  am  very 
happy  on  such  occasions,  I  must  admit,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  you  cannot  put  a  horse  on  the  stage.  Why  not?  Because 
the  actor  is  not  impersonating  himself,  but  someone  else: 
Othello  or  Macbeth  or  whoever  you  like;  while  the  horse 
is  impersonating  no  one  but  himself.  A  horse  he  is,  and  a  horse 
he  remains!  Which  means  that  Othello  is  an  impostor.  He  is 
only  an  improvisation  by  the  actor  Atkins  or  Hopkins,  while 
the  horse  is  no  one's  invention.  And  so  the  two  keep  discredit¬ 
ing  each  other,  for  the  law  of  make-believe  has  been  broken. 

Nothing  is  real  in  the  puppet  theatre.  Everything  there  is 
made  of  wood,  cardboards,  velvet,  and  silk.  That  is  why  every¬ 
thing  in  that  theatre  is  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  puppet  rider  and  puppet  horse  are  equals  and  do  not 
discredit  each  other.  Which  means  that  any  character  is  eligible 
for  the  puppet  show:  a  man,  a  cat,  a  devil,  an  angel,  a  deer, 
a  rat,  and  whoever  or  whatever  else  you  like.  The  folk-tale,  an 
entire  section  of  literature,  can  nowhere  find  embodiment  in 
plastic  imagery  as  faithfully  and  organically  as  in  the  puppet 
theatre:  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  folk-tale  is  treas¬ 
ured  by  every  nation,  for  it  reflects  its  imagination,  intellect 
and  talent. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  fairy-tale  that  matters.  Anything  in 
life  generalized  into  a  symbol  or  an  allegory  by  art  can  prompt 
the  creation  of  a  show  at  the  puppet  theatre.  If  literature  has 
its  Swift  and  Homer,  La  Fontaine  and  Mayakovsky,  and  paint¬ 
ing  has  its  Bosch  and  El  Greco,  the  theatre  world  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  its  puppet  theatre.  It  cannot  do  without  it,  since 
the  puppet  show  possesses  enormous  potential  for  generaliza¬ 
tion.  That  force  is  best  revealed  at  the  two  poles  of  art-roman¬ 
tic  heroism  and  satire. 

Those  are  highly  important  poles,  for  any  real  human  can¬ 
not  help  dreaming  and  therefore  loving  romantic  heroism.  Nor 
can  any  real  human  being  help  laughing  which  means  that  he 
must  love  satire,  too. 

If  that  is  so  and  the  puppet  theatre  commands  those  two 
poles,  it  must  be  as  necessary  to  people  as  any  art,  providing 
it  is  bent  upon  doing  good. 

Man  has  never  lived  without  art  and  never  will;  and  that 
is  why  our  theatre  company  believes  that  our  shows  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  people.  That  is  why  we  are,  so  happy  in  our  work, 
for  true  happiness  lies  in  the  feeling  that  one  is  necessary  to 
the  people. 

Our  theatre  is  planning  to  visit  New  York  again.  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  things  in  that  city  I  shall  be  seeing  for  the 
first  time.  The  Woolworth  building  was  the  tallest  when  I  was 
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there  last.  The  children  with  whom  I  played  in  Central  Park 
have  long  turned  into  Mums  and  Dads,  and  the  adults  who  saw 
"Lysistrata"  must  be  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  by  now. 

For  all  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  find  the  Americans  to  be  old 
friends,  and  I  shall  certainly  enjoy  seeing  their  adults  at  our 
satire  "Unusual  Concert",  the  little  children  at  our  fairy-tale 
"By  the  Will  of  the  Pike"  and  the  bigger  children  at  our  ro¬ 
mantic  shows  "Maugli"  and  "Aladdin's  Lamp". 

I  am  also  taking  the  puppets  of  my  solo  concert  along.  My 
little  monkeys  will  cross  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  again,  though 
not  on  a  steamer  this  time,  but  on  a  plane. 

Our  countries  have  drawn  nearer  since  those  years.  The  time 
it  took  to  reach  New  York  from  Moscow  was  then  measured 
in  days;  now  it  is  measured  in  hours. 

*  *  * 

Editors’  Note.  The  guest  performances  mentioned  by  Sergei 
Obraztsov,  People's  Artist  of  the  USSR,  took  place  in  the  USA 
in  the  autumn  of  1963,  the  year  when  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
with  two  little  monkeys  in  his  pocket,  a  hundred  and  sixty  crates 
of  properties  and  a  hundred  and  forty  puppets.  He  found 
New  York's  tallest  building  to  be  45  floors  higher  than  Wool- 
worth  and  the  little  Americans  he  once  played  with  in  Central 
Park  brought  their  children  to  his  shows.  His  puppets  drew 
praise  exceeding  anything  they  had  known  before.  "You've  got 
to  stop  being  human  to  allow  yourself  to  miss  them,"  wrote 
Judith  Crist  of  " The  New  York  Herald  Tribune". 


The  quiet  and  the  soft  arm-chairs  of 
the  "Intourist"  office  at  the  National 
Hotel  in  Moscow  were  conducive  to 
a  chat.  Mr.  Eduardo  Budnik,  a  chem¬ 
ical  engineer,  who  had  arrived  from 
Buenos  Aires  spoke  slowly,  quite  un¬ 
like  a  southerner. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we,  people  over¬ 
seas,  have  no  idea  about  the  spiritual 
world  of  the  simple  Soviet  man  and 
woman,  nor  even  of  how  they  live  day 
by  day.  I  think  an  objective  account  of 
the  lives  of  ordinary  Soviet  working 
people  would  help  us  foreigners  to 
know  you  better." 

" But  why  of  the  working  people, 
exactly?" 

"Well,  not  of  the  workers  alone,  of 
course,  but  their  way  of  life  ought  to 
be  characteristic  in  an  industrial  coun¬ 
try  like  yours.” 

Agreeing  with  Mr.  Budnik,  we  decided 
to  tell  the  story  as  told  us  by  Albert 
Kubarev,  a  turner. 


Twenty-Four 
Hours  with  a 
Worker 


I'm  a  turner  myself,  and  work 
at  the  Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenin  Plant 
in  Moscow.  The  old  worker  Dmit¬ 
ry  Yegorov  stops  at  my  lathe 
nearly  every  day.  He's  been  with 
our  plant  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  began  as  a  turner,  then 
became  a  setup  man,  a  driller, 
and  finally  abrasive  stone  cutter. 
When  you  see  him  shuffling  weari¬ 
ly  about  the  shop  with  his  tool 
case  in  his  hand,  you  can  take 
him  for  a  carpenter  who  knows 
nothing  but  his  hammer,  nails, 
and  plane.  But  when  he  comes 
over  to  me  for  a  smoke  and  a  chat 
he  is  quite  likely  to  talk  about 
Chinghiz  Aitmantov's  latest  story, 
Alexander  Tvardovsky's  new  po¬ 
em,  or  about  the  European  writ¬ 
ers'  meeting  held  in  Leningrad 
recently,  and  I  forget  that  he  is 
only  an  old  worker  who  never 
did  more  than  four  classes  at 
school.  He  sounds  like  a  literary 
critic,  more  than  anything  else.  I 
had  always  known  that  Yegorov 
was  an  avid  reader,  but  before 


writing  this  article  I  went  to  the  library  and  asked  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  have  a  look  at  his  subscription  card.  To  enumerate  the 
books  he  read  in  the  past  year  would  take  more  than  one 
sheet  of  paper:  it  would  take  the  whole  of  a  newspaper  column. 
That  is  why  I  jotted  down  only  some  of  the  authors  he  has 
read:  Mayakovsky,  Aristotle,  Romain  Rolland,  Stephen  Zweig, 
Dostoyevsky,  Hemingway,  Solzhenitsin,  Yesenin,  Neruda,  Bag¬ 
ritsky,  Leonov,  Ehrenburg,  Belinsky,  Byron,  and  Yevtushenko. 

This  brief  list  of  names  from  Yegorov's  subscription  card 
shows  where  his  taste  and  interest  lie. 

The  fitter-assemblyman  Yuri  Fomin  who  is  young  enough 
to  be  Yegorov's  son  is  quite  a  connoisseur  of  classical  and  mo¬ 
dern  music.  He,  too,  is  an  avid  reader,  attends  the  technical 
school  of  the  plant  and  conducts  extensive  social  work  as  a 
board  member  of  the  Trade  Union  Central  Committee  of  elect¬ 
rical  industry  workers  and  as  a  member  of  the  district  Soviet 
of  Working  People's  Deputies. 

Many  of  our  workers  are  not  only  well  acquainted  with 
arts,  but  go  in  for  amateur  art  themselves  after  working  hours. 

Fitter  Pavel  Ustinov  draws  beautifully,  for  instance.  His 
drawings  pleased  everybody  when  they  were  exhibited  at  the 
plant  recently. 

Rate-setter  Anatoli  Morozov  who  was  a  turner  not  so  long 
ago  and  even  worked  in  the  same  shop  with  me  is  now  a  pro¬ 
minent  amateur  actor  at  our  plant.  His  performances  on  the 
stage  are  always  well  applauded. 

It  is  not  only  art  we  go  in  for  in  our  leisure  time,  of  course. 
We  also  give  attention  to  sport,  and  lots  of  other  things  that 
broaden  our  knowledge  and  outlook.  These  things  are  not  only 
a  joy,  but  really  useful  to  us  and  society  at  large. 

Take  fitter  Sergei  Antonov,  for  instance.  He  is  an  efficiency 
expert  who  has  submitted  many  useful  proposals.  We  call  such 
people  rationalizers.  Some  of  his  ideas  have  saved  the  plant 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  roubles.  Very  fond  of  music,  he 
has  organized  his  own  family  group,  a  trio  made  up  of  his 
wife,  daughter,  and  himself.  Apart  from  this  he  has  quite  a 
collection  of  books.  He  is  also  a  contributor  to  the  plant's  news¬ 
paper  which  is  published  in  large  editions  and  frequently 
prints  his  fables  and  feuilletons.  His  interests  are  broad  and 
varied.  When  he  sees  something  he  feels  wrong,  he  won't  rest 
until  it  has  been  set  right.  It  would  be  hard  to  enumerate  all 
the  young  workers  to  whom  he  has  not  only  taught  his  trade, 
generously  sharing  his  extensive  experience  with  them,  but 
whom  he  has  infected  with  his  own  fondness  for  work,  teaching 
them  to  value  a  worker's  honour.  Thinking  of  Sergei  Antonov, 
I  see  him  as  a  man  who  embodies  the  typical  features  of  the 
advanced  Soviet  worker,  a  man  whose  interests  are  so  broad 
and  whose  knowledge  of  art  and  science  is  deep  enough  to 
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place  him  on  a  level  with  the  intellectual.  The  range  of  excit¬ 
ing  things  a  Soviet  worker  may  encounter  in  a  single  day  is 
astonishing  sometimes. 

Working  in  the  same  shop  with  Sergei  Antonov  are  his 
daughter  Tania,  an  assortment  worker,  and  his  son  Boris,  a 
fitter.  Tania,  a  student  of  the  plant's  college,  is  very  fond  of 
books  and  films.  Her  film  reviews  are  often  published  in  the 
plant's  newspaper.  Her  brother  Boris  is  a  correspondent  of  the 
same  newspaper. 

Not  every  worker's  spiritual  world  is  so  rich,  of  course. 
There  are  some  who  still  lag  behind  others,  who  are  indifferent 
to  the  better  things  of  life,  who  are  too  self-interested  to  care 
very  much  about  their  neighbours;  but  the  ones  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  here  are  the  advanced  workers;  and  our  plant  is  acquir¬ 
ing  more  and  more  of  these  every  day.  People  like  Sergei  An¬ 
tonov  and  his  children  may  be  found  in  all  our  plants  and  fac¬ 
tories. 

More  than  2,000  people  attend  our  plant's  college,  technical 
school,  young  worker's  school,  and  numerous  training  courses. 
The  activities  of  the  Palace  of  Culture  attached  to  our  plant 
encompass  the  work  of  the  modern  engineering  university,  as 
it  is  called,  as  well  as  the  People's  University  of  Culture,  and  a 
host  of  amateur  art  circles.  The  works  of  Moscow  artists  are 
frequently  exhibited  at  our  plant.  I  ought  to  add,  too,  that 
artists  can  be  frequently  found  beside  their  easels  directly  in 
our  shops. 

Our  literary  group  editing  the  plant's  newspaper  is  headed 
by  the  writer  Fyodor  Vagramov.  Our  plant  has  two  libraries- 
one  for  fiction  and  another  for  technical  literature.  Each  of 
these  is  stocked  with  thousands  of  books.  The  lectures  during 
our  breaks  are  often  given  by  prominent  writers  and  artists, 
and  the  symphony  orchestra  of  the  Moscow  Radio  and  TV  As¬ 
sociation  has  repeatedly  performed  on  the  improvised  stage 
beside  our  machine  tools. . . 

What  I  have  said  about  our  plant  probably  applies  to  any 
other  large  enterprise.  The  picture  is  the  same:  the  state  is 
doing  everything  to  furnish  the  conditions  that  help  to  broaden 
culture  among  the  workers  and  stimulate  their  scientific,  tech¬ 
nical  and  artistic  interests  and  activities. 

We  can  plainly  see  how  the  borderlines  between  mental  and 
physical  work  are  being  effaced  nowadays.  The  modern  Soviet 
worker  is  unquestionably  an  advanced  worker  and  an  intelle¬ 
ctual  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Needless  to  say,  he  is  any¬ 
thing  but  indifferent  to  the  state  of  literature  and  art  in  his 
country,  as  well  as  to  all  other  spheres  of  human  activity. 

This  was  well  expressed  in  the  open  letter  addressed  to  the 
young  writers  by  the  Komsomol  members  (Young  Communist 
League  members)  of  our  plant: 
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“We  expect  you,  young  writers,"  they  said,  “to  give  us 
excellent  books  about  our  comrades,  about  the  people  we  meet 
at  our  plant  every  day.  Show  us  our  contemporary-the  intelli¬ 
gent,  strong,  bold,  and  honest  man! 

“Reading  the  final  page  of  a  new  book  by  a  young  writer, 
we  should  feel  wiser  and  better.  We  want  that  book  to  give  us 
greater  zest  for  life  and  work.  And  don't  imagine  that  we  may 
not  understand  your  verses  and  novels!  We  shall  understand 
them  perfectly  well!" 

The  letter  was  signed  by  three  friends  who  work  in  the  same 
team:  the  fitters  Fyodor  Bogdanovsky,  Alexander  Kozhemyakin, 
and  Valery  Silin.  If  you  could  meet  them  and  talk  to  them  about 
literature,  poetry,  painting,  the  theatre,  music,  or,  say,  about 
cybernetics,  you  would  imagine  they  were  post-graduates  of  a 
philosophy  faculty  at  the  very  least. 


The  worker  Albert  Kubarev  lives  and 
works  in  Moscow.  Now,  many  people 
may  claim  that  the  things  he  tells 
about  are  possible  only  in  Moscow,  the 
capital  of  the  country.  " That's  sheer 
spiritual  gluttony!"  they  may  exclaim . 
But  there  are  forty  large  universities 
in  various  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Important  additions  to  these  education¬ 
al  centres,  moreover,  are  the  thousands 
of  people's  universities  of  culture. 
These  are  special  lecture  halls  open  to 
the  population  at  large.  Working  men 
and  women  and  anyone  else  who  cares 
to  may  attend  here  lecture  courses 
given  by  scientists,  artists,  and  other 
prominent  figures  of  culture,  science „ 
and  art  tree  of  charge. 


The 
of  a 
City 


Universities 

Provincial 


Vladimir,  an  old  Russian 
town,  was  once  a  quiet  town  do¬ 
minated  mainly  by  its  churches. 
It  was  sleepy  then  and  always 
silent  in  the  evenings.  Now  it  is. 
a  university  town  and  the  win¬ 
dows  of  its  clubs,  theatres, 
schools,  and  libraries  shine  cheer¬ 
fully  late  into  the  night.  Many 
of  its  universities  have  no  per¬ 
manent  addresses.  Their  lectures 
may  be  given  at  the  Palace  of 
Culture  of  the  Tractor  Plant 
one  day,  and  at  the  House  of  Po¬ 
litical  Education  or  at  the  Pal¬ 
ace  of  Culture  of  the  Chemical 
Plant  the  next.  The  students 
spring  from  all  walks  of  life,  for 
anybody  may  attend  lectures. 

Vladimir  also  has  a  University 
of  Creative  Meetings,  as  it  is 
called,  where  workers  of  arts 
address  the  readers,  art  and  music 
lovers  of  the  city.  The  artists  and 
writers  have  indeed  formed  a 
curious  queue  in  this  respect:  the 
poet  Nikolai  Tarasenko,  for  in¬ 
stance,  wanted  to  discuss  his  la¬ 
test  novel  about  student  life  with 
the  public,  and  his  colleague  Vla¬ 
dimir  Tomsen  submitted  a  new? 


collection  of  poems  called  “The  Secret  of  Youth"  to  his  audience. 
Sergei  Nikitin  who  heads  the  regional  branch  of  the  Writers' 
Union  plans  to  read  his  latest  stories  at  this  university. 

The  University  of  Creative  Meetings  is  the  eleventh  people's 
university  in  Vladimir.  Large  audiences,  too,  are  drawn  by  the 
University  of  Culture.  The  speakers  at  its  meeting  dedicated  to 
friendship  and  fraternity  with  all  nations  were  guests  from  the 
socialist  Poland  and  Hungary. 

The  University  of  Musical  Knowledge  at  the  Palace  of  Cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Tractor  Plant  had  to  organize  three  "faculties",  since 
the  attendance  at  its  lectures  on  music  and  the  concerts  accom¬ 
panying  them  was  exceptionally  large.  Its  programme  of  study 
is  spread  over  two  years.  The  concerts  and  lectures  are  held 
with  the  participation  of  music  critics  from  Moscow,  outstanding 
artists  of  the  Moscow  theatres,  and  members  of  the  regional 
philharmonic  society. 

There  are  three  "faculties"  too  in  the  People's  University  of 
Technical  Progress.  There  is  also  a  law  school  which  lectures 
on  the  labour,  civil  and  criminal  codes  are  received  with  great 
interest. 

Trade  employees,  as  is  known,  work  different  hours  and 
have  different  free  days  than  the  people  employed  in  other  en¬ 
terprises.  That  is  why  a  special  university  was  set  up  for  the 
trade  workers. 

The  doctors,  journalists,  and  even  parents  in  Vladimir,  all 
have  their  own  universities.  It  is  at  their  university  that  the 
parents  learn  the  delicate  art  of  rearing  their  children. 


"I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  thirty  years 
ago,”  said  Quinto  CLuintieri,  employed 
in  a  foreign  trade  organization  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  " and  lived  in  the  same  hotel  as 
now.  I  walked  along  the  same  streets 
of  Moscow  then,  but  must  admit  I  can 
hardly  recognize  the  city.  The  changes 
have  been  colossal  both  in  living  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  economy.  I’m  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man  and  unlikely  to  miss 
anything. 

" But  there  is  a  problem  which  is  not 
easily  under  stood -and  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  one.  Every  thirty  or  fifty  years  it 
turns  into  a  very  acute  problem  in 
every  country,  including  yours.  I  am 
referring  to  the  problem  of  the  young¬ 
er  generation.  What  can  you  tell  me 
about  that ?" 

In  lieu  of  a  reply  we  are  presenting 
a  talk  we  had  on  this  subject  with 
Ilya  Ehrenburg. 


Fathers  Envy 
Their  Sons 


"I  don't  really  think  there 
ever  has  been  any  enmity  be¬ 
tween  the  generations  anywhere," 
said  the  writer.  "In  the  West 
there  is  class  enmity.  When  I 
speak  of  the  problem  of  fathers 
and  sons  I  am  referring  to  chang¬ 
es  in  habits  and  tastes.  Sport 
played  a  far  lesser  role  in  our 
lives  when  I  was  a  young  man 
than  it  does  now.  We  danced  dif¬ 
ferently,  too,  in  those  days.  If  I 
were  to  ask  the  young  people  of 
today  to  dance  the  favourite  pas 
de  quatre  of  my  youth  they  would 
give  me  a  strange  look.  I  am  sure. 
And  tastes  change  in  art,  as  well. 
Many  things  I  liked  when  I  was 
fifteen  are  nothing  more  than 
historical  curiosities  today.  These 
changes  are  natural,  for  if  we 
claimed  that  our  younger  genera¬ 
tion  is  no  different  from  us,  the 
'fathers',  we  would  be  actually 
rejecting  the  nearly  fifty  years  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  existence. 

"What  I  find  most  attractive 
about  the  young  people  is  their 
critical  attitude  to  reality.  Pres- 


ent  life  in  Soviet  society  furthers  that  attitude.  Its  necessity, 
moreover,  was  stressed  by  Karl  Marx  in  his  time.  The  word 
'cult'  implies  an  almost  religious  attitude  to  the  venerated  ob¬ 
ject;  it  stands  for  nothing  less  than  blind  submission.  But  our 
young  people  have  rid  themselves  of  that  spirit  thanks  to  the 
Twentieth  Party  Congress.  They  want  to  know  what's  going  on 
around  them,  first  of  all,  and  be  able  to  influence  developments 
themselves.  I  have  frequently  heard  professors  and  schoolteach¬ 
ers  complain  that  young  people  are  hard  to  deal  with  nowa¬ 
days.  That  is  true  in  a  certain  sense;  the  younger  generation 
will  accept  nothing  on  faith.  And  that's  good! 

“The  young  people,  moreover,  have  an  advantage  over  their 
seniors  in  a  cultural  respect.  When  the  fathers  of  today  were 
young,  the  process  through  which  the  masses  assimilated  cul¬ 
ture  had  just  begun.  And  it  is  self-evident  that  culture  is  at 
first  superficial  and  develops  in  breadth  rather  than  in  depth 
when  it  becomes  accessible  to  the  whole  of  society,  instead  of 
to  the  select  few.  If  the  first  book  a  man  has  ever  read  happens 
to  be  Tolstoi's  “War  and  Peace"  or  Stendhal's  “Red  and  Black" 
he  is  unlikely  to  notice  all  the  subtleties  and  will  naturally  miss 
a  lot.  It  is  only  after  the  first  hundred  novels  that  we  really 
learn  to  read.  The  spread  of  culture  in  width  at  the  expense  of 
depth  continued  in  our  country  approximately  up  to  the  war. 
It  was  after  the  war  that  the  quantity  of  our  cultural  baggage 
began  to  turn  into  quality,  or  to  put  it  differently,  that  our 
average  Soviet  citizen  began  to  acquire  a  deeper  culture,  and 
the  situation  has  remained  that  way  till  now.  That  is  why  the 
young  people  of  the  fifties  and  sixties  have  attained  a  consider¬ 
ably  higher  cultural  level  than  their  parents. 

“But  our  young  people  have  their  weak  sides,  too.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  we  can  say  we  are 
leading  a  comparatively  easy  life,  and  our  young  people  have 
grown  accustomed  to  this  very  quickly.  The  older  folk  often 
feel  that  the  young  have  grown  soft,  but  I  don't  think  they  are 
really  right.  I  was  a  member  of  the  editorial  council  that  decid¬ 
ed  which  collections  of  verses  of  young  poets  who  had  fallen 
in  the  war  ought  to  be  published.  Those  poets  too  had  lived 
better  than  their  parents  and  I  well  remember  that  they  also 
had  been  regarded  as  'softies'.  But  the  war  found  them  as  hard 
as  steel  and  innocent  of  moral  flaws.  I  also  think  the  young  po¬ 
ets  of  the  forties  and  sixties  have  much  in  common.  And  if  the 
necessity  arose  I  am  sure  the  latter  would  prove  to  be  as  firm 
and  unbending  as  their  fathers. 

"Our  youth  have  inherited  from  their  fathers  the  revolution¬ 
ary  idea  of  rebuilding  society.  There  is  no  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  generations  as  to  what  Soviet  society  should  be  like. 
The  young  people,  moreover,  fully  realize  that  they  are  not  the 
architects  of  the  new  society,  for  that  was  built  by  their  fathers. 
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Their  task  lies  in  making  that  structure  more  comfortable  and 
convenient.  In  this  respect  our  young  people  have  more  in 
common  with  their  own  fathers  than  with  the  youth  of  the  West 
with  whom  they  differ  on  fundamental  issues. 

"A  society  without  progress  is  unthinkable,  and  no  genera¬ 
tion  can  live  on  the  legacy  of  its  fathers  alone,  for  if  it  did,  it 
could  be  said  to  have  come  into  the  world  still-born.  We  have 
erected  our  structure,  our  society,  with  enormous  difficulty. 
There  were  some  who  tried  to  destroy  that  structure.  During 
the  war  we  endured  incredible  suffering;  and  when  the  war  was 
over  we  had  to  begin  everything  anew.  We  had  to  think  of  the 
foundations,  of  the  building  materials  once  more.  Many  things 
have  changed  by  now,  and  our  younger  generation  must  think 
of  how  to  live  in  our  structure,  how  to  beautify  it  and  furnish  it 
more  conveniently.  The  new  epoch  has  brought  new  questions. 
When  we  were  building  Magnitogorsk  and  later  when  we  were 
fighting  in  the  trenches  we  had  to  worry  about  another  thing 
-mostly  about  our  daily  bread.  But  it  would  be  foolish  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  our  young  people  cannot  cope  with  problems  other 
than  the  ones  we  had  to  face.  One  of  the  nowadays'  problems 
is  that  of  the  new  morality.  Communist  morality  must  create 
new  relations  between  people;  this  serious  and  intricate  task  is 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  slogans  alone.  Time  is  needed  and 
careful  analysis.  Earnest  efforts  and  inspiration  are  imperative. 
When  our  young  people  cope  with  this  task,  we,  the  fathers, 
shall  certainly  have  something  to  envy  them. . . . 

"Characteristic  of  Soviet  youth  is  its  aspiration  to  emerge 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  narrow  professionalism  resulting 
from  the  present  specialization  of  science.  To  achieve  at  least 
a  minimum  of  success  in  modern  science  it  is  necessary  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  a  narrow  field.  Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
two  physicists  working  in  different  spheres  of  the  same  science 
cannot  understand  each  other.  Science  has  become  so  compli¬ 
cated  that  no  physicist  can  afford  to  be  a  'physicist  in  general', 
but  must  specialize  in  some  narrow  field  of  the  science.  The  age 
of  people  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Goethe,  and  the  Encyclopaed¬ 
ists  has  gone  forever.  Automation  also  makes  for  narrow  pro¬ 
fessionalism.  For  all  that,  one  can  unmistakably  observe  the 
yearning  to  break  out  of  these  professional  boundaries.  Symp¬ 
tomatic  of  this  are  the  universities  of  culture  that  sprang  up  a 
few  years  ago  on  the  initiative  of  the  young  people.  The  uni¬ 
versity  of  culture  is  actually  something  in  the  nature  of  a  club 
where  people  come  into  close  contact  with  literature,  painting, 
and  music.  It  is  here  they  eye  various  problems  through  the 
prism  of  art.  If  we  compare  the  young  people  who  go  by  the 
Paris  and  London  undergrounds,  or  by  the  New  York  subway 
with  those  we  find  going  by  the  Moscow  metro,  we  shall  be 
astonished  by  what  they  read  during  their  journeys.  The  former 
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rarely  read  anything  at  all,  or  at  the  very  most  a  newspaper, 
while  the  Muscovite  nearly  always  has  his  nose  buried  in  a 
book.  This  is  symptomatic  of  the  craving  for  spiritual  enrich¬ 
ment,  for  a  wider  range  of  knowledge. 

“We  also  have  some  idlers  among  us,  people  who  care  for 
nothing  but  vodka  and  the  latest  football  match,  but  they  are 
held  in  contempt  by  their  fellow-citizens. 

“Another  feature  inherent  in  Soviet  youth  is  its  solidarity. 
Though  this  quality  may  not  yet  have  reached  the  level  neces¬ 
sary  for  communist  society,  it  has  certainly  attained  a  higher 
level  in  our  country  and  is  more  typical  of  our  youth  than  of 
young  people  in  the  West. 

“There  is  certainly  less  solidarity  among  Western  youth  than 
among  ours.  Our  young  folk  may,  of  course,  argue  as  to  whom 
they  like  better:  Tchaikovsky  or  Bartok,  and  argue  quite  bitterly, 
too.  But  compare  this  with  the  antagonism  and  enmity  between 
the  young  French  communists  and  the  supporters  of  the  OAS, 
and  the  difference  will  be  all  too  evident. 

“Some  features  of  modern  youth  stem  from  the  swift  deve¬ 
lopment  of  science.  Whereas  the  most  gifted  young  people  edu¬ 
cated  themselves  to  the  humanities  in  the  last  century,  they 
give  their  preference  to  the  natural  sciences  today.  There  lies 
this  difference,  however:  socialism  gives  free  rein  and  sti¬ 
mulates  the  desire  to  develop  harmoniously,  to  be  'more'  than 
a  specialist;  and  the  young  man  of  today  combines  physics  with 
literature  more  frequently. 

“This  is  especially  evident  when  one  visits  a  literary  society 
of  the  kind  to  be  found  at  various  plants  and  factories-among 
the  railwaymen,  or  at  the  Likhachov  Motor  Works  in  Moscow, 
for  instance.  The  young  novelists  and  poets  one  meets  there 
are  workers,  but  differ  in  no  way  from  the  students  at  the  uni¬ 
versities.  I  know  a  young  worker  who  learned  French  just  to 
read  Baudelaire's  verses  in  the  original.  Later,  he  was  the  author 
of  a  series  of  brilliant  translations  of  Baudelaire  into  Russian. 
Some  young  workers,  true  enough,  write  a  lot  of  poor  verses, 
but  this  is  typical  of  many  who  like  to  go  in  for  rhyming,  and 
it  is  not  so  important.  What  really  matters  is  that  these  young 
workers  have  learned  to  read  poetry,  even  if  they  don't  write 
so  very  well  themselves.  That  is  what  counts.  .  ." 
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Fathers  and  sons  .  .  .  But  what  it  the 
sons  are  not  20  or  30  years  old,  but 
only  10  or  13?  Here  are  a  few  words 
about  the  "third  generation" ,  about  our 
grandchildren. 

These  youngsters  have  started  some¬ 
thing  both  useful  and  interesting,  to 
our  mind  .... 


Young  Pioneers’ 
Searchlight 


Do  you  know  what  the  Young 
Pioneers'  "searchlight"  is?  It  was 
first  lit  by  the  children  of  Kiev's 
boarding  school  No.  14.  We  shall 
tell  you  a  few  stories  about  this 
"searchlight"  which  has  come  to 
be  used  all  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  following  incident  oc¬ 
curred  in  Vinnitskaya  Region 
when  some  children  were  on  their 
way  to  school  from  the  village  of 
Romashek  to  Ruban.  Noticing  a 
harrow  and  plough  abandoned  in 
the  field,  they  told  the  team-leader 
of  the  collective  farm  about  it,  but 
he  merely  replied:  "I'm  too  busy 
to  bother  with  that  now." 

Whereupon  the  Young  Pio¬ 
neers  decided  to  teach  the  team- 
leader  a  lesson.  They  dragged  the 
harrow  and  plough  to  school,  pre¬ 
tending  they  were  happy  to  have 
collected  so  much  scrap  metal  for 
the  state. 

When  the  team-leader  heard 
of  this  he  lost  his  temper,  of 
course. 

"Why,  that's  outrageous!"  he 
howled.  "They've  taken  our  col¬ 
lective  farm  property  away!  I'm 
going  to  complain." 

But  when  he  met  the  Young 
Pioneers  he  recognized  them  at 
once  and  was  tongue-tied.  Shame¬ 
facedly  he  begged  them  to  return 
the  harrow  and  plough. 

After  this,  the  schoolchildren 
decided  to  organize  what  they 
called  a  "searchlight"  to  protect 
collective  farm  property.  Since 


then  they  have  promptly  turned  up  wherever  something  has  been 
wrong. 

The  adults  were  inclined  to  fume  at  first  when  boys  and  girls 
wearing  the  Young  Pioneer  tie  began  to  intervene  in  collective 
farm  affairs,  pointing  to  shortcomings;  but  now  they  are  even 
pleased. 

Apart  from  the  collective  farms,  the  "searchlight"  has  been 
focussing  shortcomings  among  the  children  themselves  at  school, 
compelling  the  lazy  to  study  harder,  and  the  liars  to  tell  the  truth. 
Judge  for  yourself  .  .  . 

At  the  beginning  of  term  there  were  8  in  this  form  who 
lagged  behind  the  rest.  Their  behaviour  was  not  all  it  should 
have  been,  and  the  "searchlight"  went  to  work  at  once. 

There  was  particular  trouble  with  Kostya  Soldatov,  the  big¬ 
gest  and  strongest  boy  in  the  class.  One  day  he  carved  a  picture 
on  his  desk.  Some  of  the  children  even  liked  his  "workmanship". 
But  then  the  "searchlight"  stepped  in  illuminating  Kostya  from 
all  sides  in  a  wall-newspaper,  and  scolding  everybody  who  was 
careless  with  school  property.  The  youngsters  crowded  round 
the  newspaper  stand,  laughing.  Suddenly  a  hand  reached  out 
for  the  paper  and  struck  off  the  name  of  Soldatov.  Kostya  ad¬ 
roitly  pocketed  his  pencil,  looked  about  challengingly  and  said: 
"I  dare  anyone  to  say  anything  about  it!"  No  one  uttered  a 
word.  Everybody  simply  turned  away  from  him.  Sending  him 
to  Coventry  proved  stronger  than  any  boyish  threats.  Confused 
and  unhappier  than  before,  Kostya  pulled  his  head  in  and 
shuffled  guiltily  to  his  desk.  It  was  only  then  someone  remarked: 

"You're  all  brawn  and  no  brain!" 

In  the  spring  this  formerly  backward  form  won  the  proud 
title  of  "Seven-Year  Plan  Sputnik".  But  there  is  no  telling  how 
things  would  have  turned  out  if  not  for  the  "searchlight". 

At  school  No.  27  in  Tbilisi  the  wall-newspaper  of  the  Young 
Pioneers'  "searchlight"  is  called  "Let's  Get  Acquainted".  It  was 
for  this  newspaper  that  a  lazybones  was  surreptitiously  photo¬ 
graphed  at  an  English  lesson,  copying  homework  from  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  When  Slava,  the  newspaper's  correspondent,  turns  up  with 
his  camera  the  noisy  ones  grow  quiet  immediately  in  the  hall¬ 
way,  because  nobody  wants  to  become  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  whole  school!  One  of  the  troublesome  boys,  Semyon  by 
name,  even  ran  off  to  another  floor  to  hide  from  Slava.  He  was 
a  poor  pupil,  almost  always  sure  of  receiving  the  lowest  marks, 
besides  being  something  of  a  hooligan.  He  kept  promising  he 
would  not  do  it  again,  but  always  forgot  his  promises  the  next 
day.  Whereupon  the  "searchlight”  prepared  a  special  photo 
edition  of  the  newspaper  to  be  dedicated  entirely  to  Semyon. 
One  picture  showed  him  standing  helplessly  at  the  blackboard, 
wondering  what  the  last  lesson  had  been  about?  Another  showed 
him  peeping  into  the  answers  of  his  neighbour's  notebook.  A 
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third  caught  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  pull  a  girl's  plait. 
"Well,  have  a  look  at  yourself,  Semyon,  and  see  what  you  look 
like  to  us!"  This  was  more  than  he  could  bear  and  he  burst  into 
tears  like  a  cry-baby.  "Please,  one  more  chance!"  he  begged. 
"Don't  put  up  that  newspaper!"  The  children  decided  to  believe 
him,  and  Semyon  was  as  good  as  his  word  this  time,  turning 
into  a  model  pupil. 

In  the  Georgian  town  of  Rustavi  the  "searchlight"  young¬ 
sters  decided  to  help  grown-ups  economize  on  electricity.  They 
estimated  that  a  100-watt  lamp  burning  uselessly  for  two  and 
a  half  hours  consumed  as  much  electricity  as  was  needed  to 
make  60  portions  of  ice-cream  ....  These  were  convincing  fig¬ 
ures,  and  the  enthusiasts  of  the  "searchlight",  the  youngsters  in 
red  ties,  began  to  check  on  the  expenditure  of  electricity,  raising  a 
hue  and  cry  wherever  an  electric  light  burned  needlessly.  Asked 
why  they  were  making  such  a  fuss,  they  would  answer:  "Our 
'searchlight'  is  fighting  to  save  electricity";  and  the  youngsters 
really  did  manage  to  save  the  town  several  thousand  kilowatts 
of  electric  power. 


Mr.  E.P.C.  Coker,  director  ot  the  British 
firm  " Simon-Carvs "  related  that  experi¬ 
ments  in  learning  a  new  alphabet  are 
under  way  in  English  schools.  "I  would 
enjoy  reading  your  material  on  Soviet 
education  in  the  publication  you  are 
planning,  and  about  new  experiments, 
it  there  are  any,  in  teaching  your 
schoolchildren." 

" I've  heard  that  the  Soviet  way  ot 
training  engineers  is  the  best  in  the 
world,"  wrote  Mr.  Chandra  Ghosh  ot 
Bombay  to  the  editors  ot  the  magazine 
"Soviet  Land”,  "and  would  like  to  learn 
more  about  it. . .  " 

Many  others  have  asked  about  higher 
education  in  the  USSR  both  in  letters 
to  the  editors  ot  the  Novosti  Press 
Agency  (APN)  and  in  meetings  with 
our  correspondents. 

In  response  to  this,  one  ot  the  APN 
correspondents  asked  Vyacheslav 
Yelyutin,  Minister  ot  Higher  and 
Specialized  Secondary  Education  in  the 
USSR,  to  say  a  tew  words. 


Question:  To  what  extent  has 
the  number  of  higher  school 
graduates  increased? 

Answer:  More  than  330,000 
specialists  graduated  from  our 
colleges  and  universities  in  1963, 
that's  100,000  or  one-third  more 
than  ten  years  ago.  Today,  27 
times  more  specialists  with  higher 
education  are  graduating  than 
those  trained  in  all  of  tsarist 
Russia  of  1914.  We  now  have 
144  students  for  every  ten  thou¬ 
sand  people.  The  number  of  en¬ 
gineer-graduates  has  been  steadily 
growing;  its  “curve"  would  look 
like  this:  37,000  in  1950  rising 
to  123,000  in  1962. 

Soviet  higher  education  has 
been  gaining  more  and  more  re¬ 
cognition  throughout  the  world. 
The  number  of  young  people 
wanting  to  come  to  the  USSR  to 
study  has  been  rising  year  by 
year.  Our  colleges  are  now  at- 


The  Minister 
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tended  by  thousands  of  students  and  post-graduates  from 
114  countries. 

Question:  Figures  are  significant,  of  course,  but  what  about 
the  qualitative  changes  in  the  system  of  training  young  special¬ 
ists? 

Answer:  The  changes  of  the  past  ten  years  have  had  a  fa¬ 
vourable  effect  on  the  higher  schools.  First  I  ought  to  mention 
the  democratization  of  social  life,  the  wider  display  of  personal 
initiative,  the  consolidation  of  creative  individuality  and  the 
spirit  of  free  scientific  exploration  unfettered  by  presumptive 
dogmas.  This  implies  an  experimental  approach  to  the  truth, 
and  a  bold  invasion  of  the  uncharted  spheres  of  science. 

Education  has  been  made  more  suitable  to  the  specific  de¬ 
mands  of  life.  The  curricula  have  acquired  such  new  courses 
as  "The  Fundamentals  of  Industrial  Electronics",  "Mathemati¬ 
cal  Machines  and  Programming",  "New  Materials  in  Engineer¬ 
ing",  and  "The  Application  of  Atomic  Energy  in  National 
Economy".  The  hours  of  laboratory  and  practical  training  have 
been  extended. 

University  and  college  admission  rules  have  also  been 
changed,  preference  being  given  to  young  people  who  have  done 
some  practical  work.  They  display  greater  maturity  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  choosing  their  profession.  As  many  as  60  per  cent  of 
those  who  enter  our  colleges  have  had  no  less  than  two  years 
of  practical  work.  Apart  from  this,  students  who  have  already 
entered  college  come  through  production  training  and  engage 
in  practical  work  in  various  forms  at  different  times  during 
their  course  of  study.  This  has  become  an  inseparable  part  of 
our  tuition. 

Question:  What  specialities  have  mainly  been  developed  in 
the  past  years? 

Answer:  Mainly  chemistry,  electronics,  and  radio  engineer¬ 
ing.  We  have  founded  new  colleges  and  institutes  of  electronic 
machine  building;  of  radio  and  electronic  engineering;  of  min¬ 
ing  machinery  construction,  automation,  and  computer  engineer¬ 
ing;  and  of  radio  electronics  and  mining  electromechanics. 
Many  of  our  institutes  have  also  established  new  faculties  of 
kindred  specialities.  The  development  of  the  greater  chemical 
industry  has  prompted  a  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  students 
in  this  speciality.  Their  number  increased  from  7,600  in  1957 
to  20,000  in  1963. 

We  have  reorganized  the  higher  agricultural  school  under 
the  motto  "closer  to  the  soil".  This  will  link  the  future  agricul¬ 
tural  specialists  with  the  fields  of  their  activity  closer  than  ever 
before-both  literally  and  figuratively. 

Question:  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  development  of  corres¬ 
pondence  courses  and  evening  schools? 

Answer:  Our  system  of  higher  evening  and  correspondence 
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schools  and  faculties  serves  the  needs  of  those  who  have  been 
unable  to  get  an  education  in  the  usual  way  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  such  as  being  too  old,  having  families  to  support,  or  being 
unwilling  to  leave  work. 

Such  tuition  is  arranged  to  give  those  who  work  a  chance 
to  get  a  higher  education  in  their  leisure  time.  The  Soviet  Union 
now  has  29  correspondence  and  evening  colleges  and  over  a 
thousand  correspondence  and  evening  sections  attached  to  per¬ 
manent  colleges.  All  these  are  attended  by  1,876,000  people,  by 
more  than  half  of  all  the  students  in  the  USSR.  Having  set  out 
to  bring  correspondence  courses  as  close  to  the  homes  and  jobs 
of  the  students  as  possible,  we  have  established  faculties  and 
branches  of  a  number  of  institutes  directly  at  the  large  enterpris¬ 
es  and  construction  sites. 

We  have  also  opened  schools  of  a  new  type-the  technical 
colleges  training  engineers  for  the  plants  in  which  the  schools 
have  been  founded.  The  students  of  such  a  school  alternately 
devote  a  week  entirely  to  study,  and  then  a  week  to  work,  while 
attending  evening  lectures. 

Correspondence  and  evening  education  has  received  maxi¬ 
mum  development  in  the  past  ten  years.  Every  third  specialist 
who  graduated  in  that  period  received  his  training  by  corres¬ 
pondence  or  by  attending  evening  school.  Study  while  working, 
moreover,  helps  the  student  to  increase  his  skill  quickly.  I  could 
name  hundreds  of  students  who  had  begun  their  course  as  plain 
workers  and  were  promoted  to  engineers,  state-farm  ma¬ 
nagers  and  directors  of  entire  trusts  by  the  time  they  had  gra¬ 
duated. 

Question:  How  do  Soviet  colleges  select  their  students? 

Answer:  I  regard  our  principle  as  very  human,  for  higher 
education  in  one  form  or  another  is  accessible  to  any  citizen. 
All  that  is  needed  is  sufficient  secondary  schooling.  When  ac¬ 
cepting  students  for  colleges  and  universities  the  examining 
committee  pays  chief  attention  to  the  degree  of  the  applicant's 
grounding  with  due  regard  to  his  work  record,  correct  choice 
of  speciality,  and  even  to  his  desire  to  study.  I  know  of  a  case 
in  which  a  girl  kept  unsuccessfully  trying  to  gain  entrance  to 
a  medical  college  for  three  years.  She  was  admitted  in  the 
fourth,  though  this  time  too  she  had  less  marks  than  were  need¬ 
ed.  Still,  I  think  it  was  right  to  admit  her,  for  desire  alone  is 
a  great  force. 

We  have  never  made  a  point  of  pursuing  “geniuses''  and 
prodigies,  though  we  attribute  great  importance  to  timely  selec¬ 
tion  of  gifted  young  people  for  higher  schooling  and  to  nurtur¬ 
ing  exceptional  talent.  Our  colleges  and  universities  also  admit 
large  numbers  of  students  of  average  ability;  and  practice  has 
shown  that  these  mostly  turn  into  very  good  specialists  thanks 
to  zeal  and  hard  work. 
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Society's  need  for  educated  people  and  the  individual's  need 
for  education  do  not  therefore  come  in  conflict. 

Question  :  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  higher  school  is  coor¬ 
dinated  in  practice  with  the  tasks  of  the  economy? 

Answer :  Our  students  often  take  part  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  country  while  still  at  college.  The  diploma  thesis  com¬ 
pleting  the  student's  training  mainly  pursues  educational  aims, 
but  its  theme  is  often  linked  with  specific  tasks  in  industry,  con¬ 
struction,  transport,  and  so  on.  That  is  why  it  is  frequently 
applied  in  practice,  yielding  significant  economic  results. 

The  greater  part  of  the  senior  students  of  the  Bauman  Higher 
Technical  School  in  Moscow,  for  instance,  are  working  on  dip¬ 
loma  theses  dealing  with  assignments  received  from  industrial 
enterprises.  More  than  half  of  the  diploma  works  of  the  students 
at  the  Lomonosov  Precise  Chemical  Technology  Institute  were 
published  by  scientific  magazines  this  year.  The  diploma  works 
submitted  by  graduates  V.  Dorogov  and  V.  Tikhonov  showed 
how  to  replace  vegetable  raw  materials  needed  in  industry  by 
synthetic  products.  Many  such  examples  could  be  cited. 

Question:  How  does  the  higher  school  affect  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual? 

Answer :  Higher  schooling  does  a  great  deal  more  than 
arms  a  person  with  profound  and  systematic  knowledge,  while 
developing  his  abilities.  It  also  serves  to  mould  his  moral  qual¬ 
ities.  Soviet  higher  schools  get  their  young  people  accustomed 
to  conscientious  work,  inculcate  a  sense  of  social  responsibility 
in  them  and  nurture  comradely  mutual  aid,  moral  integrity, 
modesty,  and  hatred  of  injustice. 


To  prepare  the  growing  generation  tor 
the  colleges  and  specialized  institutes 
as  well  as  possible,  Soviet  teachers 
never  lose  sight  of  the  growing  roles 
of  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics 
and  persistently  search  for  the  best 
methods  of  elementary  education.  This, 
too,  interested  you,  Mr.  F.P.C.  Coker. 
By  now  the  Soviet  Union  has  schools 
where. . . . 


"X  equals  2  in  this  equation!” 
piped  a  7-year-old  girl  at  a  les¬ 
son  in  the  first  form. 

At  the  lesson  before  she  and 
the  other  children  had  loudly 
recited  short  sentences  from  their 
brightly  illustrated  ABC  books. 
But  how  do  ABC  books  go  with 
equations?  Believe  it  or  not,  No¬ 
vosibirsk  school  No.  125  has  been 
teaching  its  infants  the  principles 
of  algebra  during  arithmetic  les¬ 
sons. 

Members  of  the  Siberian 
Branch  of  the  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces  of  the  USSR  and  of  Novosi¬ 
birsk  State  University-Doctor  of 
Physico-Mathematical  Sciences 
Alexander  Zykov,  Candidates  of 
Physico-Mathematical  Sciences 
Yevgenia  and  Lev  Sobonin,  and  a 
group  of  schoolteachers-evolved 
an  experimental  programme  of 
mathematics  for  the  eight-year 
school.  As  distinct  from  the  now 
accepted  programme,  this  one 
has  much  that  is  new.  It  provides 
the  following,  for  instance,  for 
the  first  and  second  forms:  "After 
studying  the  first  ten  numbers 
compare  numbers  and  explain  the 
meaning  of  equations  and  un¬ 
equals.  Solve  the  simplest  equation 
through  selection.  Solutions  in  ad¬ 
dition  and  subtraction  in  one  and 
two  operations  not  only  by  the 
arithmetical  but  also  by  the  alge¬ 
braic  method.  Solutions  of  equa¬ 
tions  and  unequals  in  'A'  and 
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'B'  of  any  sign.  Explain  negative  figures.  Addition  and  sub¬ 
traction  of  two  numbers  between  +20  and  -20.  .  ." 

Here  is  what  Professor  Alexei  Lyapunov  of  Novosibirsk 
State  University  had  to  say  about  this  bold  pedagogical  exper¬ 
iment  in  which  he  took  part: 

"Life  is  coming  to  be  widely  mathematized.  Computing 
equipment,  cybernetic  machines,  automatic  control,  programmed 
machine  tools  in  industry,  mathematical  methods  in  chem¬ 
istry,  biology,  medicine,  and  even  in  linguistics,  the  computing 
centres  at  the  higher  schools  and  the  regional  economic  councils, 
and  so  on,  all  show  that  mathematics  is  turning  into  a  truly 
universal  science.  By  the  time  our  pupils  finish  secondary  school 
we  must  give  them  the  mathematical  knowledge  they  need  for 
their  practical  activities.  The  mathematics  curricula  are  out-of- 
date  in  our  view.  They  were  founded  on  principles  that  have 
endured  for  at  least  a  century.  We  must  hasten  the  process  of 
acquainting  schoolchildren  with  the  fundamentals  of  mathemat¬ 
ics,  instill  this  knowledge  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  what  is  most 
important,  extend  its  bounds,  make  the  explanations  simpler, 
and  save  the  child's  energy  and  time. 

"Children  can  be  taught  to  use  algebraic  methods  for  the 
solution  of  arithmetical  problems  in  the  very  first  forms;  and 
those  of  the  senior  forms  may  be  acquainted  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  integral  and  differential  calculus,  with  the  elements 
of  mathematical  logic,  with  programming,  and  even  with  the 
theory  of  multitudes. 

"The  experimental  programme  was  launched  in  several 
schools  of  Novosibirsk  last  year  under  the  observation  of  the 
learned  mathematicians  of  the  Novosibirsk  Scientific  Centre  and 
continues  in  use  to  this  day.  The  results  have  exceeded  all  expect¬ 
ations:  the  first  formers  quickly  learned  to  understand  the 
letter  symbols,  the  meaning  of  a  negative  number,  and  most 
of  them  solve  their  arithmetic  problems  through  equations 
ONLY." 

On  the  basis  of  these  experiments  tested  in  practice  the 
professor  of  mathematics  asserts  that  the  mind  of  the  seven- 
year  old  has  sufficiently  "matured"  for  elementary  algebra.  But 
what  do  the  schoolteachers  say? 

"We  are  convinced,"  said  Elena  Karpunina,  infants  teacher 
in  school  No.  125,  "that  the  fundamentals  of  algebra  can  and 
must  be  introduced  in  the  very  first  year.  The  essence  of 
the  mathematical  problems  must,  of  course,  be  explained 
through  simple  examples  drawn  from  life  before  the  algebraic 
symbols  are  introduced.  Explaining  a  negative  number,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  refer  to  the  thermometer,  and  tell  the  children  what 
minus  two  degrees  and  plus  two  degrees  means.  Acquainting 
the  children  with  the  meaning  of  the  unknown  number  'X'  we 
solved  the  following  problem:  'An  electrician  is  wiring  ' a ' 
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metres  of  wire.  Substituting  'X'  for  the  missing  length  of  wire 
we  composed  a  very  simple  equation.  The  children  quickly 
understood  what  known  and  unknown  quantities  were  and 
easily  found  the  quantity  for  'X'.  Applying  elementary  algebra 
the  children  give  more  thought  to  the  essence  of  the  problem 
than  to  the  means  of  its  solution,  and  this  is  very  important, 
for  they  learn  to  think  logically  thereby." 

What  do  the  parents  say? 

"My  eight-year  old  daughter  Lena,"  said  Yuri  Kosar  "has 
been  studying  elementary  algebra  for  two  years  and  seems  to 
have  no  difficulty.  She  has  learned  to  handle  negative  figures, 
to  arrange  the  letter  symbols  properly  and  to  solve  the  sim¬ 
plest  equations.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  since  Lena  has 
no  special  bent  for  mathematics  and  is  quite  an  average  child." 


The  future  of  the  growing  generation 
has  interested  our  friends  abroad  in 
many  ways. 

"As  a  lawyer  I  would  like  to  know  the 
situation  concerning  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  in  your  country,"  says  Husni 
Saleh,  a  criminal  lawyer  from  the  UAR. 
"That  problem  worries  not  only  the 
lawyers,  but  everyone  concerned  for 
the  future  of  society." 

Mr.  Saleh  is  quite  right.  This  is  food 
for  thought.  But  where  the  juveniles 
are  concerned  in  the  USSR  even  the 
severest  protectors  of  the  law  often 
appear  in  an  unexpected  role. 


The  Prosecutor 
Defends 


"I  have  to  keep  seeing  life 
inside  out!"  said  prosecutor 
Ignatyev.  "That's  my  profession." 

"Gangs  with  terrifying 
names?" 

"No,  we've  had  none  of 
those." 

"Bold  robberies,  or  safe  crack¬ 
ing?" 

"Oh,  no." 

"Dope  addicts?" 

"No." 

"Pornography?" 

"Wrong  again." 

"Well  couldn't  you  tell  us 
some  cases  you  remember?" 

He  thought  for  a  while  and 
said : 

"I  can  still  see  those  four 
boys.  They  made  pistols  with 
bits  of  pipe,  found  powder  some¬ 
where,  and  even  bullets.  Then 
they  decided  to  test  their  new 
weapons.  To  make  sure  the 
grown-ups  would  not  disturb 
them,  they  went  off  to  an  empty 
lot  across  the  railway.  There  they 
found  an  abandoned  shed  with 
walls  strong  enough  to  withstand 
their  bullets.  This  was  just  the 
thing,  they  thought,  and  at  once 
imagined  that  the  shed  was  a  fort¬ 
ress.  But  a  bullet  went  through 
a  crack  in  the  wall  and  hit  one 
of  the  boys  in  the  eye. 


“Or  to  mention  another  case,  not  as  tragic  as  this  one. 

"Sergei  N.,  a  17-year-old  fitter,  stole  a  car,  went  for  a  ride 
around  the  town,  and  left  it  in  another  street." 

"More  than  three  quarters  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
youngsters  belong  to  this  category:  hooliganism,  or  theft."  That 
was  the  conclusion  of  Senior  Assistant  Prosecutor  of  Leningrad 
Pyotr  Ignatyev,  chief  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  department. 

"Thinking  of  the  statistics  of  juvenile  crime,"  he  went  on, 
"you  can  see  a  human  being  behind  every  figure,  a  person  who 
has  not  yet  developed,  who  is  not  a  real  citizen  yet  and  still  has 
a  lot  to  learn.  Different  demands  are  made  on  such  a  person; 
and  the  retribution  is  different,  too.  The  boys  who  made  the 
pistols  went  unpunished.  They  suffered  enough  just  visiting 
their  wounded  friend  at  the  hospital,  seeing  his  anguish  and  the 
grief  of  his  family!" 

"What  about  the  boy  who  stole  the  car?" 

"That  was  not  his  first  offence,  unfortunately!  He  was  sim¬ 
ply  mad  about  cars.  'You  promised  me  you'd  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  right  here!'  I  said  to  him.  'You're  not  of  age  and  cannot 
get  a  driver's  licence  yet'  We  had  to  try  him.  He's  in  a  juve¬ 
nile  colony  now." 

"What  are  they  doing  with  him?" 

"The  same  as  with  the  rest.  They're  making  him  go  on  with 
his  studies.  He  hasn't  finished  secondary  school  yet.  The  direc¬ 
tor  of  that  colony,  by  the  way,  is  a  history  teacher.  Each  boy, 
too,  is  taught  a  trade.  Sergei  is  a  fitter,  but  I  think  he  is  going 
to  qualify  as  a  driver,  too. 

"I've  visited  that  colony,"  continued  the  prosecutor.  "The 
boys  there  not  only  study  and  work,  but  also  go  in  for  sports,  ar¬ 
range  their  own  amateur  shows,  read  books,  and  go  to  the 
cinema.  They  also  have  their  own  self-management  group. 
They're  like  a  little  republic;  and  the  main  aim  of  their  up¬ 
bringing  is  the  development  of  their  civic  consciousness.  The 
chief  idea  there  is:  'You're  not  the  only  one  in  the  world. 
Respect  those  who  live  around  you,  respect  their  labour,  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  property.'  That's  all  very  nice,  it  might  seem,  but 
I  can't  help  thinking  of  the  wall  that  surrounds  the  colony,  of 
the  fact  that  these  young  people  have  been  taken  from  their 
families,  from  the  usual  paths  of  life.  And  things  could  have 
been  different,  after  all.  There  might  be  no  need  to  put  anyone 
at  all  behind  those  walls." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Pyotr  Ignatyev  who  ought  to  be  very 
severe,  since  he  is  a  prosecuting  lawyer.  Where  things  concern 
children  whose  characters  are  yet  unformed,  who  are  still  hot- 
headed  and  unable  to  reason  properly,  and  whose  will  power 
has  not  yet  been  steeled,  he  finds  himself  in  the  role  of  a  fer¬ 
vent  defender.  He  knows  how  complicated  life  can  be.  Pyotr 
Ignatyev  grew  up  in  a  teacher's  family,  and  that  teacher  knew 
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how  to  bring  up  children.  Pyotr,  his  six  brothers  and  three 
sisters  all  got  higher  education.  He  was  the  only  one  who  took 
up  law.  He  was  a  fitter  at  a  plant  at  first.  It  was  there  he  real¬ 
ized  people  were  not  always  able  to  live  properly;  and  he  de¬ 
cided  to  contribute  his  share  to  improving  social  life.  Nor  has 
he  ever  regretted  his  choice  of  such  a  troublesome  profession. 
Seeing  "life  inside  out"  has  not  robbed  him  of  kindness  and 
faith  in  man.  This  is  revealed  in  his  voice,  his  manner,  when 
he  talks  to  his  eleven-year  old  son,  or  to  other  children,  to  those 
whom  he  calls  "our  children". . . 

"The  time  will  come  when  no  walls  will  ever  separate  child¬ 
ren  from  the  world,"  he  said,  still  thinking  of  the  colony. 

"Do  you  really  think  so?" 

"Absolutely!  Every  time  I  talk  to  the  boys  in  my  care  I  ask 
them:  'Why  did  you  do  it?'  And  I  have  never  heard  an  answer 
such  as:  'Because  I  was  hungry',  'Because  I  couldn't  find  a  job', 
or  'Because  I  needed  the  money  to  study'.  More  often  than  not 
they  say:  'Because  I  was  a  fool/  The  greater  part  of  them  are 
led  astray  by  a  false  conception  of  romance.  And  what's  be¬ 
hind  that?  Something  wrong  in  their  upbringing,  in  the  final 
analysis.  Whether  it's  a  family  or  social  error  does  not  really 
matter.  That's  my  deep  conviction." 

"But  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it." 

"Why?" 

The  assistant  prosecutor  handed  me  a  journal  with  official 
data  for  the  past  five  years:  5.6%,  5.2%,  4.9%,  3.1%,  2.9%. 

"Those  are  the  average  juvenile  crime  figures  for  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  Since  the  adolescents  form  such  a  small  part  of  the 
law  breakers,  my  subordinates  and  I  give  much  of  our  time  to 
the  prevention  of  such  offences.  Much  depends  on  us  in  this 
respect." 

"What  do  you  do?" 

"Well,  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  worried  about  Moskovsky 
District,  one  of  the  new  and  rapidly  growing  sections  of  Lenin¬ 
grad.  The  youngsters  there  loafed  about  quite  a  lot,  and  there 
were  cases  of  hooliganism.  That's  why  I  went  to  the  district 
Soviet  and  asked:  'How  many  adolescents  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  18  are  there  in  your  district?  And  what  do  they  do  in 
their  free  time?'  'We  have  two  houses  of  culture,'  they  an¬ 
swered,  'Both  arrange  concerts,  lectures,  and  have  sports  and 
amateur  art  circles.  We  also  have  our  district  House  of  Young 
Pioneers  and  five  cinemas.'  'Yes,  but  that's  all  in  the  centre,  on 
Moskovsky  Prospect,  and  your  district  has  spread  by  at  least  five 
kilometres.'  'We've  also  opened  clubs  at  some  houses.'  'How 
many?'  'A  few  dozen,'  they  said.  When  I  visited  one  of  them  I 
found  the  place  very  small.  There  was  a  tiny  playground  outside, 
but  very  little  sports  equipment  and  few  musical  instruments. 
The  youngsters  would  be  bored  in  such  a  place,  I  was  sure. 
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Whereupon  I  asked  the  chief  of  the  housing  bureau  'Have  you 
spent  all  of  your  two  per  cent?'  'Not  yet/  he  answered." 

"Two  per  cent  of  what?" 

"Of  the  rent  he  collected.  That  money  must  be  spent  on 
cultural  work  among  the  tenants-to  buy  a  TV  set,  a  radio,  or 
balls  for  the  children." 

"Did  you  manage  to  make  him  see  things  your  way?" 

"He  was  not  the  only  one  who  mattered,  since  we  were  tackl¬ 
ing  something  bigger  than  the  management  of  a  single  house. 
The  questions  of  upbringing,  of  children's  leisure  time  were 
taken  up  by  the  city  authorities  on  our  advice.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  City  Soviet  adopted  a  special  decision.  Here 
are  some  of  its  points : 

Open  additional  1,530  children's  playgrounds  beside  the 
houses  and  furnish  them  with  games  equipment. 

Put  the  sports  centres  of  the  sports  societies  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  children  and  let  them  have  trainers  to  work  with 
them. 

Establish  children's  study  circles  in  twenty  museums. 

"It's  impossible  to  list  all  the  points,  since  they  filled  eight 
pages.  At  any  rate,  this  was  a  serious  offensive  upon  the  causes 
that  still  give  us,  protectors  of  the  law,  a  lot  of  work  to  do," 
concluded  the  prosecutor. 
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Everybody  is  interested  in  sport,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  who 
have  asked  us  tor  the  secret  oi  Soviet 
successes  at  the  international  sport 
meets.  Not  all  people  we  have  talked 
to  on  this  subject  have  been  as  friend¬ 
ly  as  real  sportsmanship  requires,  un¬ 
fortunately. 

On  one  occasion  our  sports  reviewer 
nearly  had  to  don  a  pair  of  boxing 
gloves  in  a  talk  on  this  subject. 


We  first  met  journalist  Herr 
Jurgen  in  the  stands  of  the  sports 
hall  at  Luzhniki.  He  had  come  to 
Moscow  from  West  Berlin  to  at¬ 
tend  the  European  boxing  cham¬ 
pionship  match.  The  match  was 
over,  and  the  gong  was  still 
ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  fans. 
The  victorious  Soviet  team  had 
already  retired  from  the  pedestal 
of  honour.  That  was  when  we  got 
to  talking  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Berlin.  He  went  into  attack 
at  once  and  said  rather  sharply: 
"Well,  your  team  did  win,  but 
what  of  it!  Better  tell  me  in  what 
other  sports  you  have  such  stars 
as  these  and  all  about  the  harsh 
drilling  they've  got  to  go  through 
to  get  to  the  top !" 

This  was  a  challenge  hurled 
by  a  foe.  The  gong  had  rung,  so 
to  speak. 


ROUND  1-SKILL 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
calling  our  best  sportsmen 
"stars".  We  think  of  them  as  high 
class  athletes  with  great  skill. 
There  is  no  need  to  list  all  the 
Soviet  winners  in  the  Olympic 
Games,  world  championships, 
and  regional  contests.  But  we 
will  allow  ourselves,  Herr  Jur¬ 
gen,  to  plant  two  Olympic  blows 
on  your  point  of  view: 


ROME-where  Soviet  sportsmen  won  43  gold,  29  silver,  and 
31  bronze  medals.  Their  closest  rivals,  the  athletes  of  the  USA 
won  34,  21,  and  16  medals,  respectively. 

INNSBRUCK-where  Soviet  sportsmen  won  11  gold,  8  silver 
and  6  bronze  medals,  as  compared  with  the  3,  6,  and  6  won  by 
their  closest  rivals,  the  athletes  of  Norway. 

Now  for  the  “harsh  drilling".  Just  how  the  Soviet  sports¬ 
men  live  and  train  will  be  best  answered  by  three  of  the  many 
Soviet  sports  stars. 

A- Ants  Antson,  Olympic  skating  champion: 

"What  I  like  best  in  life  is  skating.  I  also  like  reading, 
listening  to  music,  going  to  the  theatre.  My  next  hobby  after 
skating  is  jazz.  I  play  the  trumpet  myself.  It's  the  most  expressive 
jazz  instrument.  What  tunes  do  I  prefer?  That  depends  on  the 
outcome  of  my  last  contest." 

B-Valery  Brumel,  the  world  high  jump  record  holder: 

What  did  he  like  best  apart  from  sport?  "Roast  lamb!"  he 
answered  promptly,  but  then  smiled  and  added:  "I'm  joking, 
of  course.  I'm  fond  of  chess  and  music.  I  have  quite  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  records  and  tape  recordings  of  both  light  music  (Tsfas- 
man,  Rosner,  Miller)  and  classical  music  (Moussorgsky  and 
Glinka).  I'm  also  very  fond  of  motoring  (we  know  that  Brumel 
likes  to  drive  fast  and  his  Volga  car  has  taken  plenty  of  punish¬ 
ment),  of  the  cinema,  and  books.  I'm  studying  English."  Brumel 
is  no  ascetic.  He  likes  a  glass  of  dry  wine  now  and  then  and  was 
only  half  joking  when  he  told  us  it  was  the  glass  of  Mukuzani 
Georgian  wine,  he  had  had  with  his  dinner  on  September  29, 
1962  that  had  helped  him  to  jump  2  metres  and  27  centimetres 
that  evening. 

C-Lidia  Skoblikova,  four  times  Olympic  champion  and  world 
skating  champion. 

"I'm  fond  of  reading  and  always  have  some  books  with  me. 
I  love  music.  Sport  and  music  have  much  in  common,  I  think. 
If  you  don't  believe  it  just  listen  to  the  ice  singing  under  a  pair 
of  fast  skates.  My  favourite  composers  are  Tchaikovsky,  Cho¬ 
pin,  Leoncavallo,  and  Dvorak." 

*  *  * 


Now  it's  your  turn,  Herr  Jurgen.  Try  a  counter  blow.  That 
is  exactly  what  you  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  retorted: 
"Your  stars  are  just  a  solitary  handful  enjoying  special  condi¬ 
tions!" 
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ROUND  2-MASS  PARTICIPATION  IN  SPORT 


If  our  memory  serves  us  correctly  we  saw  a  copy  of  the 
West  German  magazine  Quick  in  your  hand,  Herr  Jurgen. 
Now  that  magazine  once  published  an  interview  with  Lidia 
Skoblikova  just  mentioned  above.  Having  read  that  interview 
the  West  German  readers  learned  that  she  used  “Krasnaya 
Moskva"  perfume  and  the  brightest  lipstick.  They  were  not, 
however,  able  to  read  the  words  she  spoke  after  imparting  that 
bit  of  information:  "Our  power  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  belong 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  a  Soviet  army  of  millions  of  sportsmen 
and  women." 

You've  probably  heard  about  our  national  games,  Herr  Jur¬ 
gen,  haven't  you? 


"Squad  by  Squad-Join  the  Spartakiad!" 

These  were  the  words  of  Vladimir  Mayakovsky,  one  of  the 
great  Soviet  poets.  He  wrote  them  35  years  ago  astonished  by 
what  he  thought  was  the  enormous  scale  of  the  First  National 
Games  (or  Spartakiad  as  we  call  them)  for  about  7,000  athletes 
took  part  in  those  mass  contests  of  1928. 

Today  7,000  would  be  a  modest  number  indeed.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  national  games,  of  which  the  1928  event  was  a  fore¬ 
runner,  now  engage  not  thousands,  but  millions  of  athletes. 
Here  are  the  figures:  the  First  All-Union  National  Games  (1956) 
found  23  million  participants  at  the  start,  the  Second  (1959)- 
40  million,  and  the  Third  (1963) -about  66  million. 

Sixty-six  million  took  part  in  the  last  games;  which  means 
that  every  fourth  citizen  of  the  USSR  participated  in  the  Spar¬ 
takiad. 


At  the  Former  "Institute  tor  Well-Bred  Young  Ladies" 


A  great  deal  has  been  done  for  the  development  of  mass 
sport  in  the  USSR,  but  . . .  but  perhaps  we  ought  to  begin  with 
something  else.  Did  you  know  that  Valery  Brumel  has  some 
relation  to  the  "Institute  for  Well-Bred  Young  Ladies"? 

This  institute  stands  in  an  old-world  Moscow  street  named 
after  the  great  Russian  architect  Kazakov.  It  was  here  that 
Kazakov  built  the  splendid  Razumovsky  palace  in  1790.  The 
building  belonged  to  the  afore-mentioned  young  ladies'  in¬ 
stitute  before  the  October  Revolution,  but  was  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  State  Central  Physical  Culture  Institute  in  the 
first  years  of  Soviet  power. 
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Many  of  its  students  came  to  be  national,  European  or  world 
record  holders.  Athletes  Nikolai  Ozolin,  Vladimir  Kuts,  Pyotr 
Bolotnikov,  boxers  Konstantin  Gradopolov,  Yevgeni  Ogurenkov, 
Nikolai  Korolyov,  the  footballers  Igor  Netto,  Nikita  Simonyan, 
Konstantin  Beskov,  and  the  skier  Pavel  Kolchin  were  but  a  few 
of  them. 

The  graduates  of  this  institute  scatter  all  over  the  country, 
turning  into  full-fledged  emissaries  of  the  People's  Sports.  In 
its  more  than  forty  years  this  institute  has  graduated  more  than 
12,000  highly  skilled  specialists,  including  teachers,  coaches, 
and  research  workers. 

*  *  * 


These  are  telling  facts  and  figures,  Herr  Jurgen.  But  you 
won't  give  up,  will  you?  You'll  probably  give  us  the  same  an¬ 
swer  you  did  when  we  met  in  Luzhniki:  “You  cultivate  sport 
for  sport's  sake,  not  for  the  health  of  the  people." 

ROUND  3-HEALTH 

In  lieu  of  figures  we  shall  this  time  cite  a  report  published 
by  the  Novosti  Press  Agency  (APN)  in  1963. 


"Spring  Time  Zones" 

Every  block  of  flats  meets  spring  in  its  own  way.  At  the 
house  we  are  about  to  describe  the  tenants  come  out  into  the 
sunshine  very  early  in  the  morning.  Everybody  takes  part  in  the 
morning  exercises  here,  from  the  children  to  the  old  pensioners. 
The  sports  group  of  House  No.  7  on  Ordjonikidze  Street  in  the 
city  of  Kemerovo  (in  the  Kuznetsk  Coal  Basin)  begins  each  day 
with  such  exercises.  This  group  was  organized  a  year  ago  on 
the  initiative  of  sports  enthusiast  Andrei  Korobetsky.  House 
No.  7  now  has  its  own  physical  culture  social  council;  it  has 
14  different  sports  sections,  and  6  teams-one  for  each  house 
entrance-that  complete  for  the  championship  of  the  courtyard. 
As  many  as  123  of  the  283  tenants  in  the  house  belong  to  these 
sports  sections.  Though  only  five  people  came  out  to  participate 
in  the  morning  exercises  on  the  first  day,  no  less  than  80  come 
out  every  morning  now,  i.e.,  one  third  of  all  the  tenants. 

The  example  of  the  sports  enthusiasts  of  house  No.  7  soon 
infected  the  neighbouring  courtyards.  Many  dwelling  houses  of 
Kemerovo  have  organized  their  own  physical  culture  groups 
now.  The  neighbouring  groups  have  been  merging  into  gen¬ 
eral  sports  and  health  bases  known  as  “health  zones".  Similar 
zones  have  been  created  in  other  cities  of  the  USSR. 
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" Strong  and  Skilfull  Hands " 

Father  came  home,  took  off  his  coat,  and  entered  the  room. 

His  son  lay  stricken  with  fever. 

"Sick  again?" 

"Yes,"  sighed  Mother. 

"What  trouble  we've  been  having  with  Valeri!  First  he  went 
down  with  pneumonia,  then  with  bronchitis." 

"The  doctor  sayse  he  needs  more  fresh  air,  but  it's  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  him  out  of  the  house!  He's  always  reading,  or 
working  over  his  contraptions.  He's  a  good  boy,  clever  and 
bright,  but  always  sick.  I  hope  he'll  be  able  to  finish  school." 

Valeri  Lobov  did  manage  to  finish  school,  and  then  went 
to  work  at  the  "Serp  i  Molot"  plant. 

He  grew  very  fond  of  the  plant,  of  his  new  friends  and  in¬ 
teresting  work,  but  his  health  continued  to  trouble  him. 

"It's  about  time  we  started  training,"  said  his  comrades 
when  they  visited  him  one  day.  "Why  don't  you  join  us?" 

"You're  joking!"  scoffed  Valeri.  "What  sort  of  an  athlete 
would  I  make?"  But  he  joined  his  friends,  for  all  that. 

He  was  very  shy  at  the  gym.  Watching  the  weight-lifters 
flexing  their  muscles,  he  envied  these  lucky  fellows  who  could 
handle  such  weights  that  way. 

Someone  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  just  then.  "Would  you 
like  to  try  it?"  asked  a  short,  but  very  strongly  built  young 
fellow,  pointing  to  the  weights. 

Valeri  uncertainly  laid  his  hands  on  one  of  them  and  man¬ 
aged  to  lift  it  chest  high.  This  was  the  first  time  his  hands,  so 
capable  when  working  metal,  had  tested  its  weight. 

He  kept  coming  to  the  gym  while  studying  at  a  metallur¬ 
gical  school,  and  even  three  years  after  he  had  finished  school. 
He  keeps  going  to  that  gym  to  this  day,  in  fact,  never  missing 
his  training. 

What  about  his  illnesses? 

He  has  not  been  ill  even  once  in  the  past  three  years.  Hav¬ 
ing  taken  to  sport  he  has  broken  with  sicknesses  once  and  for 
all.  He  is  able  to  study  and  work  as  never  before.  Finishing  the 
metallurgical  school,  he  returned  to  the  plant  as  a  rolling  mill 
operator. 

Valeri  Lobov  is  still  working  at  the  plant  as  a  highly  skilled 
operator,  and  speaking  of  him  the  shop  superintendent  says: 
"There's  a  man  with  a  bright  mind."  When  his  coach  mentions 
him,  he  says :  "There's  a  man  with  iron  hands !" 

Lobov  wants  his  sons  to  be  athletes  too.  Leaving  little 
Yaroslav  who  is  still  an  infant  with  Mum  on  Sundays,  he  keeps 
going  to  the  gym,  though  now  with  his  oldest  son  Andrei  who 
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is  two  and  a  half  years  old.  That  is  hardly  the  age  for  weight¬ 
lifting,  of  course,  but  skiing  and  especially  with  Dad  is  a 
great  joy! 


*  *  # 


The  third  round,  as  we  see,  is  just  about  finished.  The  gong 
will  ring  any  second  now.  Before  it  does  let  us  add  that 
Mr.  Avery  Brundage,  President  of  the  International  Olympic 
Committee,  has  remarked  that  too  little  attention  is  given  in 
the  USA  to  sport  for  the  health  of  the  people.  That  is  why  that 
country  has  a  younger  generation  insufficiently  physically  de¬ 
veloped,  he  said,  urging  everyone  to  follow  the  Soviet  example 
where  physical  culture  and  sport  are  concerned. 

We  think  that  the  President  of  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  is  certainly  a  competent  judge  in  such  matters. 


You  will  remember,  Pierre,  that 
when  you  play  with  your  pals 
you  invariably  demand  fair  play- 
all  are  equals  in  a  game  and  no 
one  should  expect  any  privileges. 
All  people  are  equal;  they  are 
all  born  with  equal  rights  to  land 
and  water,  to  sunshine  and  happi¬ 
ness,  to  all  the  blessings  oi 
human  life.  And  yet  your  sur¬ 
prise  was  genuine  when  you 
learned  that  Tigran  Petrosyan, 
the  world-famous  chess  cham¬ 
pion,  your  rival  in  the  game 
which  ended  so  successfully  for 
you,  is  the  son  of  an  ordinary 
Armenian  caretaker. 

Immediately  after  the  1917  Rev¬ 
olution,  the  people  of  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  abolished  inequalities,  both 
class  and  national.  That  was  not 
easy  to  do,  but  it  was  accom¬ 
plished.  The  chess  champion 
Tigran  Petrosyan  from  Armenia, 
space  pilot  Andriyan  Nikolayev 
from  Chuvashia,  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  famous  people  of 
different  nationalities  would  not 
have  been  able  to  lead  an  un¬ 
troubled  life  and  work  with  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest,  it  the  full  equal¬ 
ity  of  all  people,  all  nations  and 
races  had  not  been  decreed  by 
law  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Equality  for  All 


Draw  Your  Own 
Comparisons 


Mr.  Unto  Mijettinen  from  Stockholm, 
whose  special  fields  is  ethnography, 
has  asked  us  to  describe  the  past  and 
present  life  of  the  small  nationalities 
of  the  USSR. 

Mr.  Sartono,  an  Indonesian  trade  union 
leader,  has  inquired  about  the  econ¬ 
omic  development  of  the  national  re¬ 
publics.  William  Moresca,  leader  of  an 
American  tourist  group,  told  us  that 
most  of  the  members  of  his  group 
were  interested  in  the  social  position 
of  the  non-Russian  nationalities. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  talk  about 
all  the  republics,  about  all  the  small 
nationalities  of  the  USSR,  but  we  shall 
try  to  answer  the  questions  asked  by 
our  foreign  guests  by  citing  examples 
from  the  life  of  some  of  the  republics 
and  nations.  Let  us  take  Soviet  Kirghi¬ 
zia,  for  instance.  It  is  a  comparatively 
small  republic  in  the  Central  Asia.  The 
Kirghiz  had  for  ages  been  leading  a 
nomadic  existence,  moving  their  kibit- 
kas  from  place  to  place  in  the  steppes. 
The  Kirghiz  are  no  longer  nomads. 
Their  republic  is  building  machinery, 
mining  coal,  extracting  oil,  mercury 
and  antimony,  and  growing  splendid 
cotton.  Electric  power  consumption 
per  head  of  the  population  in  Kirghizia 
is  55  times  greater  than  that  in  Pakis¬ 
tan  and  18  times  greater  than  in  Iran. 


Our  itinerary  led  us  to  a 
wonderful  mountain  lake.  Lake 
Issyk  Kul.  We  went  there  by  a 
plane  of  the  local  airline.  Viewed 
from  the  air  the  lake  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive.  Imagine  a 
pale-blue  water  surface  looming 
into  sight  all  of  a  sudden,  very 
high,  amid  the  rugged  Tienshan 
Mountains.  Seen  from  the  air  it 
seems  as  if  white  clouds  lie  right 
on  the  lake  shores. 

We  decided  to  stay  in  the 
Kirghiz  village  of  Saru  which  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  water. 

We  spent  no  more  than  three 
days  at  Saru,  but  in  those  three 
days  we  learned  a  great  many  in¬ 
teresting  things  and  met  remark- 


able  people.  One  of  them  was  Baigazy  Aldashev,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Village  Soviet,  a  Kirghiz, 
long  past  his  youth.  We  would  like  to  tell  you  about  him. 

ALWAYS  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE 

The  early  hours  of  the  morning  find  Baigazy  Aldashev  al¬ 
ready  on  the  move.  To  begin  with,  he  looks  into  the  offices  of 
the  Village  Soviet.  They  are  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
village  club.  Here  Aldashev  discusses  the  most  urgent  affairs 
with  other  workers  of  the  Soviet.  Later  he  may  be  seen  in  the 
office  of  the  local  collective-farm  board,  at  the  various  sections 
of  the  farm,  in  the  local  hospital,  and  far  in  the  mountains, 
among  the  shepherds  on  the  ranging  grounds  which  can  be 
reached  only  on  horseback. 

The  chairman  has  much  to  keep  him  busy,  and  all  his  pre¬ 
occupations  are  connected  with  people,  with  their  work.  He  is 
always  in  the  very  thick  of  life,  and  this  life  suggests  to  him 
how  to  solve  important  problems  in  statesmanlike  fashion,  in 
the  interest  of  the  people. 

The  word  "statesmanlike"  was  not  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  In 
the  USSR,  all  power  belongs  to  the  Soviets,  and  the  village  So¬ 
viet  exercises  full  authority  in  the  territory  under  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  On  behalf  of  the  state  it  directs  the  political,  economic 
and  cultural  affairs  of  the  village.  The  Soviet  is  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  the  village  budget,  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  and  protection  of  citizens'  rights  and  for  ensur¬ 
ing  observance  of  the  laws. 

Baigazy  Aldashev  accompanied  us  on  our  sightseeing  ex¬ 
cursions  through  Saru.  He  told  us  about  his  native  region  with 
the  pride  of  a  man  who  has  put  his  own  labour  into  every¬ 
thing  we  saw  around  us:  Aldashev  was  one  of  the  first  to  set¬ 
tle  there.  He  has  already  served  several  terms  in  the  Village  So¬ 
viet. 

Aldashev  felt  that  we  liked  the  village;  he  was  clearly 
pleased  with  that-we  could  tell  it  by  the  radiant  smile  on  his 
wrinkled  face  and  the  sparkle  of  sincere  joy  in  his  brown  eyes. 

The  first  to  strike  the  eye  in  Saru  is  its  cleanliness  and 
neatness.  The  houses  nestling  among  greenery  lined  the  straight 
streets:  in  accordance  with  a  special  decision  of  the  Soviet,  the 
village  is  being  built  up  from  a  plan  prepared  by  architects. 
We  looked  into  the  secondary  school  and  into  the  boarding 
school  hospital  and  nursery  school,  into  one  of  the  three  village 
shops  and  into  the  bakery.  At  the  stadium  we  watched  foot¬ 
ballers  in  training,  and  we  enjoyed  our  dinner  at  the  local 
canteen. 
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We  could  see  at  once  that  in  this  little  village  far  away  from 
the  centre,  the  people  lead  an  interesting  cultural  life.  This  im¬ 
pression  was  heightened  after  we  had  talked  to  collective 
farmes  and  visited  them  in  their  homes.  Every  house  we  called 
at  had  a  radio  or  television  set,  or  both,  and  books  were  in 
evidence  everywhere.  It  seemed  inconceivable  that  those  were 
the  homes  of  former  nomads. 

Only  some  forty  years  ago,  the  local  peasants  were  still 
moving  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  fodder  for  their  sheep. 
The  nomads  were  illiterate,  and  they  had  no  idea  about  a  set¬ 
tled  comfortable  life.  The  tattered  tent,  the  constant  smell  of 
damp  felt,  the  mother  fanning  the  fire  in  the  hearth,  the  bitter 
smoke  irritating  the  eyes,  the  father  warming  his  hands  at  the 
fire  and  drying  his  hole-ridden  boots.  That  is  the  picture  of 
childhood  remembered  by  most  of  the  middle-aged  Kirghiz. 
The  same  are  the  boyhood  memories  of  Baigazy  Aldashev. 


HIS  LIFE'S  PURPOSE 

Aldashev  was  telling  us  the  story  of  his  life,  with  long  de¬ 
partures.  He  proved  to  be  very  interesting  to  talk  to.  Aldashev 
spoke  Russian  well,  but  with  an  accent.  His  speech  was  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Kirghiz  sayings  and  proverbs,  and  his  gesticula¬ 
tion  was  very  energetic.  He  remembered  too  well  the  privations 
suffered  by  the  Kirghiz  nomads:  it  was  of  them  that  an  old 
proverb  said:  "A  good  meal  even  once  in  a  lifetime  is  to  a  poor 
man  the  same  as  finding  a  treasure." 

"And  I,  too,  like  my  father,  would  have  spent  my  whole 
life  working  for  the  bey,"  said  Aldashev.  "I  would  have  been 
an  illiterate  and  impoverished  nomad." 

During  our  conversation  Aldashev  recalled  how  people 
called  by  the  incomprehensible  name  of  communists  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  highlands:  they  urged  the  people  to  combine 
forces  and  begin  building  a  new  life,  to  put  up  houses  in  place 
of  the  old  tents,  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Gradually  the  peo¬ 
ple  began  to  pay  heed  to  those  words,  to  believe  in  them.  In 
1922,  Aldashev's  family  together  with  other  nomad  families 
settled  in  the  place  where  Village  Saru  is  now  located.  There 
were,  however,  many  families  which  dared  not  abandon  at 
once  their  ancestors'  way  of  life.  However,  a  few  years  later 
they  too  began  to  build  houses,  abandoning  their  nomadic 
existence. 

Baigazy  Aldashev  was  already  a  grown  lad  when  he  began 
to  attend  school.  Later  he  signed  up  for  courses  which  trained 
workers  for  trade,  and  then  he  was  sent  to  study  to  Leningrad. 

It  was  hard  at  first  for  the  nomad  in  a  big  city.  Everything 
there  was  new  and  unusual  to  him.  Everything  excited  the  won- 
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der  of  the  young  Kirghiz:  a  steamer  sailing  down  the  Neva 
River,  a  tram  running  over  rails  with  a  clatter  and  ringing  of 
bells!  And  the  factory  seemed  altogether  staggering.  Now  Al- 
dashev  confesses  that  he  was  often  ready  to  leap  upon  a  horse 
and  race  back  home.  However,  the  aroused  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  proved  too  strong,  and  Aldashev  became  gradually  ac¬ 
customed  to  city  life. 

There,  in  Leningrad,  the  birthplace  of  the  October  Revolu¬ 
tion,  he  learned  to  understand  much  from  the  history  of  the 
people's  struggle.  It  was  there  that  he  grasped  the  full  mean¬ 
ing  and  importance  of  the  revolution  for  the  working  man. 
And  having  grasped  it,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  building  a  new  life. 

Back  at  home,  Baigazy  Aldashev  became  an  energetic  fighter 
for  the  consolidation  of  Soviet  government  which  was  still 
young  in  the  Central  Asian  republics  at  that  time,  for  rooting 
out  the  age-old  prejudices  in  the  people's  minds. 


PEOPLE  HAVE  CHANGED 

Together  with  Aldashev  we  went  to  see  the  shepherd  Musa- 
kun  Dzhunushev  in  the  pastures. 

The  collective  farm,  of  which  Dzhunushev  is  a  member,  is 
a  multiple-purpose  farm,  and  there  is  work  on  the  farm  to  suit 
any  taste  and  inclination.  Dzhunushev  chose  to  become  a 
shepherd:  it  is  an  honourable  calling  today  and  it  pays  well. 
True,  in  the  pastures  he  lives  in  a  portable  tent,  but  he  has  a 
big  new  house  in  Saru. 

This  is  a  question  of  one's  "daily  bread"-all  well  and  good. 
But  how  about  the  intellectual  requirements  of  the  shepherd? 
It  turned  out  that  fresh  newspapers  are  delivered  regularly  to 
the  pastures,  and  that  new  films  are  shown  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Even  in  the  winter  pastures,  where  the  shepherds  are 
very  far  from  home,  they  do  not  feel  isolated  from  the  whole 
world.  A  mobile  club  with  a  library  and  film  projection  unit 
has  been  equipped  for  the  shepherds,  and  there  is  a  medical 
post  at  their  service. 

We  looked  into  the  village  post  office  and  learned  that 
every  day  it  receives  for  the  four  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
village  997  newspapers  in  Kirghiz,  230  newspapers  in  Russian 
and  2  in  English.  There  is  not  a  family  that  does  not  subscribe 
to  one  or  several  newspapers. 

In  the  village  Soviet  we  learned  that  Saru  has  its  own  in¬ 
tellectuals,  teachers,  doctors,  agronomists,  zoologists  and  tech¬ 
nical  specialists,  140  of  them.  Many  young  people  of  this  village 
are  at  college  in  the  cities  in  order  to  return  as  skilled  specialists. 
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IN  THE  WORDS  OF  A  SONG 


“Would  you  like  to  hear  our  songs?"  Baigazy  Aldashev 
suggested  one  evening.  "Let's  drop  in  to  Avanby  Tungatarov, 
one  of  our  collective  farmers.  He  is  our  best  singer." 

The  seventy-year  old  bard  was  glad  to  see  us.  Traditional 
Kirghiz  tea  was  served  on  a  rug,  and  our  host  began  to  tune 
up  the  komuz,  a  national  instrument.  We  heard  many  songs  that 
evening,  but  there  was  one  which  impressed  itself  particularly 
in  our  memory.  It  was  composed  by  an  ordinary  man  who  had 
seen  much  in  his  long  life.  We  cite  this  song  without  any  ar¬ 
rangement. 

"Whatever  I  know,  whatever  knowledge  there  is  in  my  head, 
I  shall  tell  everything  in  my  song. 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  compare  our  former  life  and  our  life 
today;  make  your  own  comparisons. 

"My  mother  cried  when  I  was  born,  and  prayed  to  God  to 
teach  her  how  to  feed  and  clothe  me.  Today  we  all  have  child¬ 
ren,  many  children,  and  the  birth  of  a  new  child  is  always  a 
joy  to  us. 

"So,  make  your  own  comparisons. 

"In  the  old  days  it  took  a  horseman  a  whole  day  and  night 
to  find  a  literate  man  for  writing  a  letter.  Now,  we  are  all 
literate. 

"So,  make  your  own  comparisons. 

"Women  were  slaves  in  the  past.  Today  they  live  in  honour 
and  receive  awards. 

"So,  make  your  own  comparisons. 

"The  beys  and  their  servants  ruled  us  in  the  past.  Today 
the  people  order  their  own  life. 

"So,  make  your  own  comparisons. 

"'In  the  past  peoples  here  waged  war  against  one  another 
and  took  slaves  into  captivity.  Today,  all  our  peoples,  and  all 
men  live  in  peace  and  friendship,  and  help  one  another. 

"So,  make  your  own  comparisons." 


Among  the  historic  destinies  oi  the 
equal  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
some  destinies  are  especially  note¬ 
worthy.  Here  is  one,  tor  example  . . . 


In  the  autumn  of  1929,  a 
group  of  enthusiasts  who  chose 
rocket  engineering  as  their  hob¬ 
by,  began  to  build  small  trial 
rockets.  The  inventors  were  work¬ 
ing  in  a  basement,  somewhere  on 
the  corner  of  Sadovaya  Ring  and 
Orlikov  Pereulok  in  Moscow.  A 
trial  launching  was  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  but  the  Muscovites  lacked 
nitric  acid.  Leningrad  friends 
came  to  their  rescue.  One  of  them 
undertook  to  smuggle  through  a 
glass  container  with  the  danger¬ 
ous  liquid  in  the  compartment  of 
an  ordinary  passenger  train.  The 
container  burst  and  there  was  a 
terrible  scene.  Fortunately,  it  all 
ended  in  the  payment  of  a  fine. 
And  a  significant  conversation 
took  place  in  the  militia  office  at 
the  Moscow  Railway  Station  of 
Leningrad: 

“So  you  maintain,"  the  de¬ 
tained  passenger  was  asked  by 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  mili¬ 
tia,  "that  rockets  will  fly?" 

"Not  only  rockets.  With  their 
aid  man  himself  will  in  time  soar 
towards  the  stars,"  declared  the 
detained  man  with  conviction. 

"Perhaps,  your  rockets  really 
will  fly,"  the  militia  officer  agreed 
finally,  but  as  for  men?  Such  a 
man  has  not  yet  been  born,"  he 
declared,  lifting  his  eyes  to  the 
ceiling. 

But  this  man  was  already 
born,  he  was  born  in  the  very 
same  autumn,  on  September  5, 
1929,  in  the  faraway  Chuvash  vil¬ 
lage  of  Shorshely.  Even  the  build¬ 
ers  of  the  first  rockets  would 
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refuse  to  believe  if  anyone  were  to  tell  them  at  that  moment  that 
the  oldest  of  the  six  Soviet  space  pilots  now  known  was  already 
alive. 

At  school  Andrian  learned  a  great  deal  about  his  native  re¬ 
gion,  about  its  past  and  present  life.  There  was  more  than 
enough  for  comparison  to  give  an  idea  of  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  life  of  his  people. 

Chuvashia's  past,  one  of  the  most  backward  territories  of 
tsarist  Russia,  was  represented  by  the  hoe  and  sawmill  to 
where  the  grandfathers  went  from  the  villages  to  earn  some- 
thing-a  mere  pittance  though  it  was-that  would  keep  the  fam¬ 
ily  from  starvation.  Andrian's  countrymen  lugged  the  mer¬ 
chants'  barges  on  the  Volga,  and  tilled  the  land  with  a  wooden 
plough.  Trachoma  and  tuberculosis  were  passed  on  from  father 
to  son  like  an  inheritance. 

Little  Andrian  was  still  crawling  over  the  clay  floor  of  his 
parents'  hut,  which  was  more  like  a  hovel,  when  his  country¬ 
men  became  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  collective  farming, 
when  first  schools  and  hospitals  were  opened,  and  the  Chuvash 
people  acquired  their  own  capital,  Cheboksary.  Everything 
seemed  like  a  wonder  to  the  Chuvash:  electric  lights  and  fac¬ 
tories,  literacy  and  tractors.  Andrian  was  developing  together 
with  the  new  autonomous  Chuvashia.  And  everything  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  was  accessible,  just  as  to  all  persevering  and 
courageous  people,  regardless  of  their  nationality:  Russians, 
Tartars,  Chuvash,  or  Kazakhs.  If  anyone  wished  to  become  a 
forestry  specialist,  he  could  enter  a  forestry  school  where  grants 
were  paid,  and  become  a  specialist.  If  he  was  attracted  to  avia¬ 
tion,  he  could  become  a  pilot.  And  when  his  application  for 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  was  being  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  respective  organization,  no  one  asked  him  about 
his  nationality.  But  on  August  11,  1962  when  space  pilot  An¬ 
drian  Nikolayev,  commander  of  "Vostok  3"  was  orbiting  the 
Earth,  the  whole  world  learned  about  it.  Within  a  day  his 
friend,  Pavel  Popovich,  a  Ukranian  by  nationality,  joined  him 
in  space. 

Another  event  marked  by  the  Chuvash  people  in  1963  was 
as  follows.  The  famous  son  of  this  people  had  married  the 
world's  first  spacewoman,  the  Russian  girl  Valentina  Teresh¬ 
kova.  “Why  not,"  said  the  old  folk,  “a  good  match/'  There's 
nothing  to  be  said  against  it. 


In  the  southernmost  region  of  the 
Soviet  Union ,  at  the  " pole  of  heat",  lies 
a  very  ancient  country  of  Central  Asia, 
a  contemporary  of  the  Parthian  state, 
Turkmenia.  Two  colours  were  allocated 
by  nature  to  its  landscapes:  bright  blue 
tor  her  sunlit  sky  and  bright  yellow 
tor  the  hot  sands.  Only  rarely  is  this 
colour  broken  by  the  emerald  green  of 
her  oases.  The  waterless  Kara-Kum, 
one  oi  the  largest  deserts  in  the  world, 
is  now  retreating  before  man.  A  canal, 
extending  over  a  distance  of  some 
1,500  kilometres,  cuts  across  it.  And  in 
places  where  man  has  already  passed 
a  life-giving  blue  ribbon  of  water 
winds  its  way.  Dozens  of  villages  and 
hundreds  of  collective  farms  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  banks  of  the  new  water¬ 
way.  Let  us  see  those  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  together  with  a  Novosti  Press 
Agency  correspondent. 


I  arrived  in  Turkmenia,  an 
arid  republic  of  Central  Asia,  in 
early  spring,  a  time  when  the 
farming  folk  everywhere  are  busy 
laying  the  foundation  for  the 
future  harvest,  and  in  this  part  of 
the  country-also  with  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  water  for  irrigation. 

Water  means  life,  say  the 
Turkmenians.  A  few  years  ago  an 
undertaking,  unparalleled  in  its 
scope,  was  launched  here  for  the 
redistribution  of  the  water  re¬ 
sources.  It  initiated  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  boundless  tracts  of  arid 
land  into  irrigated  fertile  areas. 
Construction  of  the  Kara-Kum 
Canal  was  started.  Now  that  the 
third  section  of  the  canal  has 
been  completed,  its  length  sur¬ 
passes  800  kilometres. 

The  forward  line  of  this  con¬ 
struction  job  resembles  a  battle 
front  line.  Lorries  move  on  in  an 
uninterrupted  stream.  Communi¬ 
cations  are  fast  and  efficient.  And 
just  as  in  the  case  of  any  front¬ 
line,  an  important  role  is  played 
by  its  rear '.  The  whole  country 
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is  building  the  Kara-Kum  Canal:  buldozers  come  from  the 
Urals,  excavators  from  the  Donetsk  coal  basin,  construction  tim¬ 
ber  from  Krasnoyarsk  in  Siberia,  cement  tubes  from  Tadji¬ 
kistan,  pumps  from  Kirghizia  and  electrical  equipment  from 
the  Baltic. 

The  charts  and  tables  in  the  hands  of  the  builders  of  the 
canal  are  dotted  with  figures,  and  the  multi-ciphered  figures 
excite  no  wonder.  The  Khauzkhan  Reservoir  (of  the  new  canal) 
alone  will  take  in  2,500  million  cubic  metres  of  water;  it  will 
be  regularly  supplying  water  to  the  collective  and  state-farm 
fields  even  in  the  most  arid  season.  By  1965,  the  third  section 
of  the  canal  will  provide  water  for  reclaiming  and  irrigating 
133,000  hectares  of  land. 

The  history  of  world  irrigation  has  on  record  many  exam¬ 
ples  of  big  canals  laid  in  various  natural  conditions,  but  this 
is  the  first  irrigation  canal  extending  for  hundreds  of  kilometres 
across  a  sandy  desert.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  in  the  world  an 
attempt  to  direct  water  across  such  deserts  as  the  Kara^Kum. 


ON  THE  NEW  WATERWAY 

Dozens  of  new  settlements  have  appeared  on  this  territory. 
It  can  no  longer  be  called  a  desert.  Live  veins  of  new  rivers 
flowing  in  a  frame  of  green  orchards  on  its  banks  stretch  over 
its  surface,  and  green  cotton  plants  grow  over  the  sand.  The 
collective-farm  villages  have  straight  streets  with  pavements 
as  in  the  cities;  the  streets  are  lined  with  tall  houses,  and  the 
long  garages  for  cars  and  farm  machines  resemble  hangars. 
There  are  broadcasting  centres  and  electric  power  plants,  clubs, 
hotels  and  maternity  homes,  schools,  clinics  and  stadiums.  In¬ 
stead  of  camels,  the  traditional  “ships  of  the  desert",  there  are 
real  ships:  river  ships  ply  the  blue  waters  of  the  canal,  blue 
with  the  reflection  of  the  radiant  sky.  Instead  of  the  accus¬ 
tomed  camel  footprints,  ruts  impressed  by  motor  cars  stretch 
to  the  horizon.  Who  can  call  that  a  desert! 

I  went  to  an  ordinary  collective  farm,  a  multipurpose  farm 
situated  far  from  the  central  roads,  in  the  heart  of  the  Murgab 
Oasis,  but  the  canal  has  already  reached  the  “Communism" 
Collective  Farm. 


THREE  PERIODS  IN  HISTORY 

How  old  are  you,  Raziya  Ibragimova?  It  is  a  fact  that  all 
the  things  you  had  about  you  in  childhood  have  long  been  re¬ 
legated  to  the  history  museum  of  your  country.  Here  is  a  model 
of  a  soot-stained  kibitka  built  of  reed  and  patched  up  by  felt. 
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with  a  small  hole  for  a  window.  Next  to  the  kibitka  is  a  bucket 
made  of  greased  hide;  it  was  used  to  carry  food,  water  and  oil. 
There  is  a  waterwheel  at  the  well.  It  is  turned  by  a  camel  and 
the  tiny  pitchers  attached  to  the  wheel,  resembling  thimbles, 
draw  the  water  to  the  surface  . .  .  Polished  sticks,  bent  iron  rods, 
the  hoe  and  wooden  plough-were  the  peasant's  implements  in 
those  days  (64  ploughs  and  36  cotton  drills  for  the  whole  of 
Turkmenia,  for  all  the  forty  odd  million  hectares!)  Frozen  into 
timid  shadows  behind  the  kibitka  there  are  figures  of  women 
wrapped  in  dark  clothes  and  bowing  low.  Children  play  in  the 
dust  at  their  feet.  Hasn't  this  museum  model  been  reproduced 
from  the  picture  of  your  childhood,  Raziya? 

Today,  Raziya  Ibragimova,  you  are  assistant  chairman  of 
the  "Communism''  Collective  Farm,  a  teacher  and  a  public  fig¬ 
ure.  You  stand  up  to  your  full  stature  at  the  school  windows, 
clad  in  a  scarlet  frock,  laughing  happily,  your  face  unveiled. 
Children's  bicycles  are  piled  up  against  the  wall  in  a  glisten¬ 
ing  heap;  they  brought  their  little  riders  to  school.  You  look 
down  at  the  athletic  grounds  and  at  a  bed  of  bright  flowers. 

After  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Chairman  Raziya 
Ibragimova,  I  proceeded  to  see  the  "Communism"  Collective 
Farm  which  embraces  no  more  no  less  than  600  households. 
At  every  step  I  had  before  me  three  periods  of  history:  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future.  In  some  cases  they  clashed 
sharply,  in  others  they  formed  a  quaint  blend. 

There  were  no  locks  on  any  of  the  houses,  although  their 
owners  had  long  ago  gone  to  the  faraway  fields.  The  doors 
were  ajar,  only  dark  curtains  being  lowered  to  keep  the  sun¬ 
shine  out  and  the  cool  freshness  in.  We  stopped  to  see  the  home 
of  Oraz  Khadzhiyev,  one  of  the  best  cotton  farmers  in  the  re¬ 
public.  Not  surprising  the  people  call  him  a  "beacon".  He  is 
a  hard  worker,  and,  of  course,  he  earns  well.  Oraz  Khadzhiyev 
has  seven  children.  The  eldest  is  just  graduating  from  a  college 
in  the  capital  of  the  republic,  two  children  are  at  boarding 
school,  and  the  youngest  stay  at  home  with  their  parents.  It  is 
a  friendly  family.  The  family  has  its  own  house.  Several  rooms 
in  their  home  are  decked  out  with  expensive  rugs,  some  of  them 
having  been  received  as  prizes  from  the  collective  farm.  There 
was  a  neat  pile  of  spare  quilts  for  guests.  When  we  called,  the 
mother  was  nursing  the  baby  who  was  given  an  original,  for¬ 
merly  unknown  name,  Gagarin.  Thus  did  it  come  about  that  a 
Russian  surname,  the  name  of  the  first  space  pilot  now  known 
to  the  whole  world,  had  "landed"  in  a  faraway  Turkmenian  vil¬ 
lage  to  become  a  Christian  name  which  went  excellently  with 
an  ancient  Turkmenian  family  name:  Gagarin  Orazov. 

The  "spaceboy's"  father  was  recently  given  a  car  for  good 
work  on  the  collective  farm,  and  the  family,  little  Gagarin  in¬ 
cluded,  now  has  its  own  "carriage". 
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DIFFERENT  DESTINIES 


But,  perhaps,  this  prosperous  and  happy  life  is  the  exclu¬ 
sive  privilege  of  distinguished  cotton  farmers  only?  What  about 
their  neighbours  in  the  next  house? 

In  the  yard  we  came  upon  a  shed  entwined  in  a  green  wall 
of  vines;  near  the  house  was  the  humpbacked  ancient  tandyr, 
a  round  clay  stove  for  baking  "churek",  Turkmenian  bread. 
Entering  the  house  one  can  see  at  once  that  ancient  traditions 
are  still  alive  in  this  family.  There  is  an  iron-clad  trunk  adorned 
with  national  ornamentation,  a  low  bench  for  the  whole  family 
extending  across  the  room,  and  over  it  attractively  carved  niches 
with  mattresses  and  quilts.  However,  the  adjoining  room  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  young  people  has  plain,  light  walls  and  city  fur¬ 
niture,  chairs,  a  wardrobe,  etc.  The  house  belongs  to  a  seventy- 
year  old  pensioner  Khimrayev,  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  col¬ 
lective  farm.  His  children  have  grown  up  and  chosen  their  own 
callings.  Some  remained  on  the  collective  farm,  others  went  to 
different  regions.  The  wife  of  the  veteran  cotton  farmer  still 
refuses  to  retire;  she  goes  to  work  every  day  to  clean  and  tidy 
up  the  collective-farm  office. 

And  here  is  another  house.  The  head  of  the  family  went  to 
war  in  1941  and  did  not  come  back.  The  young  school  mist¬ 
ress  was  left  alone  with  two  sons  to  support.  There  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  life  was  over,  and  she 
had  not  the  heart  to  do  anything.  But  Kyzylgul  Annamukha- 
medova  was  not  alone  in  the  world.  She  had  friends  around 
her,  her  husband's  comrades.  They  did  everything  to  help  the 
young  widow  shake  off  the  suffering  brought  on  by  her  grief. 

It  was  hard,  of  course,  but  life  still  had  many  joys  in  store 
for  her.  A  modest  and  efficient  woman,  she  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  collective  farm,  a  big  farm  which  bears  the  glorious 
name  "Communism”.  She,  better  than  anyone  else,  could  tell 
about  the  affairs  of  the  collective  farm  today,  about  the  benefits 
received  by  the  cotton  farmers  after  the  waters  of  the  Amu- 
Darya  had  reached  the  Murgab  Valley,  making  it  possible  to 
increase  the  plantations  of  superior  fine-staple  varieties  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Who  better  than  she,  the  manager  of  the  collective  farm, 
would  know  about  the  dream  cherished  by  all  the  people  on 
the  "Communism”  Collective  Farm,  to  build  up  here,  in  the  for¬ 
mer  desert,  an  agricultural  city  with  all  the  amenities  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilization.  Right  now,  however,  Kyzylgul  Annamukhame- 
dova  could  not  tell  me  all  this.  She  was  not  at  home.  As  a  de¬ 
puty  elected  by  the  people  to  the  highest  organ  of  authority  in 
the  Soviet  State,  she  was  at  that  moment  attending  a  session 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  in  Moscow. 
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"WE  HAVE  A  GAGARIN,  AND  THERE  WILL  ALSO  BE  A 
TITOV" 

Others  told  us  about  the  plans  and  affairs  of  the  collective 
farm:  her  comrades,  friends,  fellow-villagers.  For  they  are  all 
masters  of  their  collective  farm.  They  know  that  under  the 
Seven-Year  Plan  the  cotton  crop  here  is  due  to  rise  by  more 
than  100  per  cent:  it  amounted  to  725  tons  in  1958  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  up  to  1,555  tons  in  1965.  With  an  abundance  of 
water,  the  farm  is  in  a  position  to  plant  greater  areas  to  veg¬ 
etables  and  melons:  in  the  past  it  picked  130  tons  within  two- 
three  years  it  will  be  raising  as  much  as  400  tons.  The  fruit 
crop  is  due  to  rise  by  almost  200  per  cent;  even  today  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  blossoming  orchards  of  the 
collective  farm. 

I  hated  to  leave  the  "Communism"  Collective  Farm  where 
all  the  doors  and  hearts  were  open  to  us.  The  people  are  very 
hospitable,  they  readily  welcome  guests.  But  most  important 
and  most  pleasing  is  their  firm  faith  in  the  future.  It  was  felt 
in  everything  we  could  see  and  hear  around  us.  As  an  example 
I  could  quote  the  words  of  little  Gagarin's  mother  who  called 
out  as  she  waved  good-bye  and  smiled: 

"Please,  come  again!  We  have  a  Gagarin,  and  we  shall  soon 
have  a  Titov,  too!" 
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Many  foreigners  have  told  us  about 
their  admiration  of  the  scope  of  cons¬ 
truction  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  region  about  which 
the  Novosti  Press  Agency  correspond¬ 
ent  will  tell  our  reader,  was  once 
a  frightful  place  of  exile,  and  that  its 
people  were  doomed  to  extinction. 


Region  of 
Diamonds 


With  a  territory  which  could 
easily  take  in  five  such  states  as 
France,  the  Yakut  Autonomous 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  has  a 
population  of  597,000.  Judging 
by  the  cultivated  regions  of 
Yakutia,  the  republic  contains  in¬ 
exhaustible  resources  of  coal,  rich 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  also 
gold,  tin,  lead  and  mica. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of 
Yakutia  is  the  "pole  of  cold"  at 
Oymiakon,  the  only  place  in  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  An¬ 
tarctica,  where  the  mercury  is 
known  to  drop  below  minus  70°C. 

The  first  Yakut  city  I  had  seen 
was  Mirny.  It  is  called  "the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  diamond  region",  or 
"city  of  diamonds". 

The  history  of  Mirny  is  very 
short.  It  began  in  February,  1957. 
When  the  ground  was  frozen  by 
bitter  cold,  24  workers  came  to 
the  wilds  of  the  taiga  and  put  up 
the  first  tent.  The  future  city  was 
made  up  at  first  of  mere  tents 
which  housed  also  the  construc¬ 
tion  office,  the  club  and  even  the 
bank. 

The  taiga  was  reluctantly  sur¬ 
rendering  its  positions  to  man. 
Before  long,  the  first  electric 
power  plant  was  set  into  motion, 
a  landing  field  was  levelled  out 
and  received  the  first  planes 
from  the  "continent"  (as  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Yakutia  call  it).  The  first 
wooden  house  was  built.  Lastly, 


the  first  diamond  dressing  factory  was  put  into  operation.  And 
the  first  Siberian  diamonds  began  to  sparkle  in  the  hands  of 
the  workers. 

Mirny  now  has  25,000  inhabitants:  workers  employed  in 
the  diamond  dressing  factories,  builders  and  geologists.  It  is 
a  city  of  youth.  In  this  part  of  the  country  one  rarely ‘  comes 
across  a  man  over  forty  years  of  age.  The  city  streets  are  ring¬ 
ing  with  the  gay  laughter  of  children.  Trotting  clumsily  in 
their  fur  coats  the  youngsters  remind  one  of  bear  cubs.  Nurs¬ 
eries  and  kindergartens  have  been  built  for  the  youngest  citi¬ 
zens  of  Mirny,  schools,  a  college  and  a  music  school  have  been 
opened  for  their  older  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  din  of  construction  is  constantly  heard  in  the  "dia¬ 
mond  capital",  although  it  is  exceptionally  difficult  to  build 
there:  digging  down  a  mere  fifty  centimetres  from  the  surface 
one  comes  upon  eternal  frost.  Steam  is  used  to  make  holes  into 
which  the  builders  drive  piles  to  provide  foundations  for  the 
future  buildings.  This  notwithstanding,  the  city  is  growing 
literally  before  our  very  eyes. 

New  standard  projects  for  future  cities  in  the  Far  North 
are  being  prepared  at  Mirny.  I  have  already  seen  the  outlines 
of  one  of  them.  Its  construction  is  due  to  begin  at  any  moment. 
I  refer  to  the  city  of  Aikhal.  It  will  also  be  built  over  a  dia¬ 
mond  vein.  The  city  will  consist  entirely  of  ten-story  buildings. 
The  ground  floors  will  house  laundries,  cafes,  kindergartens, 
dry  cleaners  and  kitchens  supplying  ready-to-serve  meals  and 
semi-prepared  meals.  All  the  houses  will  have  galleries  lead¬ 
ing  to  indoor  gardens.  Even  in  the  most  bitter  cold  children 
will  be  able  to  go  through  these  passages  to  school  without 
coats,  and  adults-to  work. 

A  city  like  that  seems  like  a  product  of  fantasy,  but  until 
very  recently  the  production  of  diamonds  in  Yakutia  would 
have  seemed  simply  incredible. 

From  Mirny  I  went  to  the  township  of  Chernyshevsk  of  the 
hydropower  station  builders.  They  are  building  the  northern¬ 
most  hydropower  plant  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  Viliuy,  a  fast¬ 
flowing  little  river. 

Yevgeni  Batenchuk,  chief  of  the  Viliuy  hydropower  con¬ 
struction  job,  told  us: 

"Technical  equipment  for  this  construction  was  brought 
from  the  Irkutsk  Hydropower  Station.  Roads  are  few,  and  far 
between  in  Yakutia  and  scores  of  lorries,  bulldozers,  tractors 
and  other  vehicles  moved  for  many  days  over  the  ice-bound 
rivers  of  the  region.  Moreover,  these  rivers  are  treacherous: 
some  of  them  contain  salt  water;  the  salt  eats  into  the  thick  ice 
and  vehicles  often  crashed  through  the  ice. 

The  township  already  has  13,000  inhabitants,  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  hydropower  station  is  being  rapidly  advanced.  The 
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work  is  very  strenuous;  it  requires  courage,  selflessness  and 
great  skill.  The  Viliuy  is  the  first  hydropower  station  to  be  built 
over  eternal  frost.  The  people  are  impatiently  looking  forward 
to  its  completion,  for  it  will  supply  electricity  to  the  whole  of 
“diamond  region". 

My  final  destination  on  this  trip  was  Yakutsk,  capital  of 
the  autonomous  republic.  Before  the  Revolution  Yakutsk  was 
known  as  the  "capital"  of  Northern  prisons  and  places  of  exile 
for  political  prisoners.  Many  streets  of  that  city  remind  us  of 
people  who  had  given  their  life  in  the  struggle  against  autoc¬ 
racy.  It  was  then,  in  1897,  that  the  returns  of  the  national 
population  census  in  Russia  showed  that  the  number  of  people 
who  could  read  and  write  out  of  every  1,000  inhabitants  in 
Yakutsk  Region  was  20  Russians,  7  Yakuts  and  3  Evenki. 

Yakutia  today  is  a  republic  with  a  totally  literate  popula¬ 
tion.  The  time  of  savagery,  ignorance  and  subjection  is  gone  ir¬ 
revocably.  Yakutsk  has  a  university,  a  branch  of  the  Academy 
of  Science,  a  college  and  various  schools.  There  are  many  libra¬ 
ries,  a  drama  theatre  and  a  picture  gallery  with  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  paintings.  Local  scientists  are  studying  the  upper  layers 
of  the  atmosphere  and  plumbing  the  secrets  of  eternal  frost  and 
its  structure. 

So  much  for  the  progress  of  Yakutia  in  Soviet  years. 


Uzbekistan  receives  numerous  foreign 
visitors  in  all  seasons.  You,  too, 
Mr.  Sigvard  Ecklund,  paid  a  visit  to 
this  republic. 

You  have  seen  tor  yourself  present-day 
life  in  the  ancient  land  which  for  ages 
had  been  prey  to  poverty  and  national 
oppression.  You  were  probably  not 
even  astonished  to  learn  that  Uzbek 
industry  produces  not  only  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  republic,  but 
also  to  export  to  more  than  50  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia,  Europe  and  America. 

You  spoke  sympathetically  of  scientif¬ 
ic  life  in  the  republic  saying  that  as 
director  of  the  International  Agency 
tor  Atomic  Energy  you  considered  the 
Uzbek  physicists  capable  of  playing  an 
important  role  in  promoting  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  among  atomic  scien¬ 
tists.  You  will  recall  that  here,  in  the 
land  of  the  Uzbeks  you  tasted  a  spe¬ 
cial  "atomic  wine".  And  you  liked  the 
unusual  beverage. 

And  what  occupies  the  attention  of 
Uzbek  physicists  today ? 


Do  not  try  to  find  our  next 
destination  on  any  map.  The 
town  is  still  very  young  and 
cartographers  have  not  yet  had 
the  time  to  place  it  on  the  map. 
It  is  situated  within  one  hour's 
ride  from  Tashkent.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  town  is  made  up  of 
scientists  employed  in  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Nuclear  Physics  of  the 
Uzbek  Academy  of  Sciences.  It 
was  named  Oulugbek  in  honour 
of  the  great  statesman  and 
scholar  who  lived  in  the  East 
many  centuries  ago. 

Everything  in  Oulugbek  is 
new:  the  comfortable  cottages 
built  for  the  institute  staff,  the 
asphalt  road  and  the  fruit  trees 
growing  along  the  edges  of  the 
straight  streets,  and  the  labora¬ 
tories  equipped  down  to  the  lat¬ 
est  word  in  technology.  This 
scientific  centre  is  known  to  sci¬ 
entists  of  many  countries  of  the 
West  and  East.  And  now  that  I 
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found  myself  here  as  the  Novosti  Press  Agency  correspondent 
I  would  like  to  dwell  on  it  in  greater  detail.  The  first  question 
is:  what  is  the  nature  of  the  problems  which  the  scientists  of 
this  young  centre  are  studying? 

Here  is  the  answer  given  by  Sadyk  Azimov,  the  director  of 
the  Institute,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Uzbek  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

"The  scientists  of  our  institute,"  he  said,  "are  conducting 
investigations  into  various  problems  of  nuclear  physics.  We  are 
studying  cosmic  rays,  plasma  physics,  the  effects  of  radiation 
on  living  beings  and  the  application  of  atomic  energy  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  agriculture. 

"Scientific  research  is  conducted  here  also  by  scientists 
from  the  neighbouring  republics:  Tajikistan,  Kirghizia  and 
Kazakhstan.  They  come  to  Oulugbek  for  practice,  learning  and 
teaching  others. 

"The  Institute  has  most  up-to-date  equipment:  a  nuclear 
reactor,  a  powerful  Gamma  unit,  a  neutronic  generator,  and 
equipment  for  studying  cosmic  radiation." 

One  of  the  laboratories  is  maintained  by  the  Nuclear  Phys¬ 
ics  Institute  high  up  in  the  mountains,  on  the  spur  of  the 
Turkestan  range.  There,  at  a  height  of  almost  4,000  metres 
above  sea-level,  scientists  are  studying  the  "behaviour"  of  rays 
reaching  the  Earth  from  outer  space. 

Sensitive  instruments  help  them  "to  see"  the  invisible,  to 
trace  its  route.  The  laboratory  is  being  constantly  expanded. 
On  this  occasion  the  director  of  the  institute,  Sadyk  Azimov 
himself,  went  to  the  mountains  to  select  a  suitable  site  for  a 
new  unit.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  going  there  with  him. 

"This  unit,"  the  scientist  told  me,  "will  be  one  of  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  makes  it  possible  to  study 
high-energy  particles  and  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  secrets 
of  the  micro-world.  Cosmic  rays  interest  not  only  us  physi¬ 
cists,  but  also  other  specialists  and  research  workers.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  radio-astronomers  are  looking  for  the  sources  of  their 
origin,  endeavouring  to  form  an  idea  about  cosmic  processes  at 
work  in  the  universe.  Meteorologists  are  interested  in  the  role 
of  cosmic  rays  in  the  ionization  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere. 
Biologists  are  seeking  more  detailed  knowledge  about  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  radiation  upon  live  nature,  and  upon  man  in 
particular." 

There  was  a  green  light  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall  con¬ 
taining  the  atomic  reactor.  "Everything  in  order.  Work  on 
calmly,"  was  the  message  conveyed  by  this  soft  light.  When 
radiation  in  the  air  exceeds  the  permissible  limit,  a  red  light 
sounds  the  alarm. 

On  that  day  the  reactor  was  not  in  operation,  it  was  "rest¬ 
ing".  Mirzhalil  Mirzayev,  shift  superintendent,  gave  the  order 
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and  a  mechanical  hand  picked  up  the  iron  plug  weighing  one 
and  a  half  ton  and  lifted  it. 

"Look  at  it,"  Mirzhalil  Mirzayev  called  to  me.  "You  need 
not  be  afraid!"  I  looked  cautiously  into  the  heart  of  the  atomic 
reactor.  Inside  was  the  active  zone,  at  a  depth  of  five  metres. 

Mirzhalil  Mirzayev,  a  young  Uzbek  physicist,  came  to  Ou- 
lugbek  a  short  while  ago,  after  graduating  from  Moscow  State 
University.  His  wife,  Eugenia,  a  Russian  by  nationality,  is  also 
a  physicist,  and  she  works  together  with  him  at  the  atomic 
reactor. 

The  control  panel  is  mounted  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
reactor  building.  All  the  control  and  recording  instruments  are 
concentrated  here.  It  takes  only  one  operator  to  control  the 
work  of  this  complex  unit. 

The  same  building  houses  other  scientific  laboratories  of 
the  institute:  the  activation  analysis  laboratory,  the  laboratories 
of  nuclear  spectroscopy,  neutronic  physics  and  radiation  cytol¬ 
ogy.  In  the  basements  of  the  building  there  is  the  hot  chamber 
to  which  samples  subjected  to  radiation  in  the  reactor  are 
directed. 

The  building  of  the  Gamma  unit  is  situated  a  short  distance 
from  the  reactor  building.  Research  is  conducted  by  specialists 
employed  in  various  fields.  Irradiation  methods  are  used  prac¬ 
tically  in  all  spheres  of  science,  industry  and  agriculture.  They 
change  the  properties  of  matter,  assist  in  plumbing  the  secrets 
of  the  live  cell  and  raising  crop  yields. 

At  the  time  I  was  at  the  institute,  cotton  seeds  were  ir¬ 
radiated  in  the  Gamma  unit.  This  irradiation  raises  crop  yields 
by  an  average  of  four  centners  per  hectare,  brings  about  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  oil  content  of  cotton,  enables  the  cot¬ 
ton  to  ripen  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  provides  a  re¬ 
liable  safeguard  against  pests.  Uzbek  plantations  supply  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  any 
improvement  in  cotton  cultivation  in  the  republic  is  rewarded 
by  extra  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tons  of  superior  "white 
gold". 

Gamma  radiation  is  used  successfully  also  for  the  treatment 
of  silkworm  cocoons.  That  leads  to  a  50  per  cent  average  in¬ 
crease  in  silk,  prevents  silk  thread  breakages  and  produces  a 
much  stronger  silk.  That  is  very  important  for  Uzbekistan  which 
already  occupies  third  place  on  the  world  list  of  cocoon  pro¬ 
ducers. 

It  is  hard  to  enumerate  all  the  work  conducted  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  with  the  aid  of  the  Gamma  unit,  to  mention  but  irradia¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  (which  makes  it  possible  to  store  potatoes  for 
longer  periods  of  time  without  risk  of  spoilage),  cold  polymeri¬ 
zation  of  ethelyne,  and  production  of  more  enduring  and  heat- 
resisting  insulating  materials. 
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A  rather  surprising  effect  produced  by  Gamma  radiation  is 
quickened  “ageing"  of  wine.  That  is  accomplished  within  a  few 
minutes,  whereas  ordinarily  this  process  lasts  for  decades. 
Gamma  radiation  can  also  convert  sour  Uzbek  wines  into  ex¬ 
pensive  semi-sweet  wines  with  a  more  aromatic  and  complex 
flavour.  Sergei  Pashinsky,  chief  engineer  of  the  unit,  treats  vi¬ 
sitors  to  his  “atomic  wines". 


The  attitude  towards  women  is  a  re¬ 
cognized  criterion  of  the  cultural  level 
of  society.  Equality  of  women  in  the 
USSR  is  one  of  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the  October  Revolu¬ 
tion.  That  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  Eastern  Republics  where  the 
women  had  tor  ages  been  kept  in  seclu¬ 
sion,  oppressed  and  humiliated.  It  is 
far  easier  to  build,  even  within  a  short 
period,  schools,  factories,  theatres  and 
clubs  in  the  republics,  than  to  remould 
several  generations  and  to  put  an  end 
once  and  tor  all,  to  survivals  of  the 
past  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
like  a  name,  language  or  customs. 
Even  though  they  disappear,  they  crop 
up  from  time  to  time.  Unfortunately  it 
still  happens  even  today.  That  can  be 
judged  by  press  reports  and  public 
opinion.  It  is  of  this  that  Zulha,  a 
popular  poetess  of  Central  Asia,  writes 
emotionally  in  her  article. 


Let  us  look  into  the  Tashkent 
Museum  of  the  History  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asian  Peoples.  Among  the 
numerous  exhibits,  there  is  a 
small  photograph  that,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  cannot  fail  to  attract  your 
attention.  It  shows  the  body  of 
a  young  woman  murdered  bru¬ 
tally  by  fanatics  who  persisted 
in  clinging  to  the  old  customs. 
Why  was  she  murdered?  What 
crime  had  she  committed?  Her 
only  “guilt”  was  that  she  craved 
light  and  discarded  the  loath¬ 
some  paranja  (veil),  the  symbol 
of  slavery  and  oppression,  meek 
submissiveness  and  humiliation. 

Just  as  the  sky  differs  from 
the  earth  and  day  from  night, 
so  does  the  life  of  our  women 
today  differ  from  the  lot  of 
the  women  in  the  pre-revolu¬ 
tionary  East.  Our  generation 
knows  only  from  stories  told  by 
aged  people  about  the  terrible 
burden  shouldered  by  Uzbek, 
Tajik,  Turkmen,  Kirghiz,  Kazakh 
and  Karakalpak  women  in  the 
past. 


“A  Curse  Upon 
You,  Ichkari!” 


A  meek  slave  of  her  husband,  a  thing  to  be  bought  and 
sold,  a  prisoner  in  the  accursed  Ichkari,  the  female  quarters  of 
the  house,  which  was  actually  a  household  prison-that  was  the 
lot  of  the  women  in  the  past. 

Those  black  times  are  gone  forever.  The  woman  now  oper¬ 
ates  machines  and  cotton  harvesters,  manages  factories  and 
collective  farms,  teaches  at  school  and  tends  the  sick,  and  solves 
important  scientific  problems  in  laboratories  and  research  in¬ 
stitutes. 

Ichkari,  the  gloomy  rooms  specially  reserved  for  women, 
have  long  vanished  from  the  Uzbek  homes.  But  has  the  spirit 
of  Ichkari  disappeared  completely?  A  short  time  ago,  Rustam 
Amankulov,  head  master  of  a  village  school,  invited  home  Izzat 
Bekmuradov,  a  worker  of  the  District  Committee  of  the  Party. 
Amankulov  is  quite  a  ''modern”  and  "educated”  man.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Samarkand  University,  he  teaches  the  Uzbek  language 
and  literature.  But  he  behaves  at  home  rather  strangely. 

Amankulov  is  quite  well  off.  That  may  be  judged  by  his 
expensive  dinner  and  tea  sets,  furniture,  etc.  The  dastarkhan 
(tablecloth)  was  spread  and  set  on  the  floor,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Well,  what  of  it,  a  habit  is  a  habit.  The  visitor  could  re¬ 
sign  himself  to  that.  What  embarrassed  him  was  something 
else:  only  men  were  assembled  in  the  room.  There  was  no  place 
at  the  dastarkhan  for  those  who  had  prepared  and  served  all 
the  delicacies  with  their  own  hands. 

"And  where  is  your  wife?"  the  headmaster  was  asked. 

"She  is  not  well  and  is  in  the  other  room,”  replied  the  host. 
Suddenly  the  guests  saw  through  the  window  the  "sick”  wife 
sweeping  the  yard. 

This  incident  was  reported  in  the  newspapers.  The  author 
of  the  article  wrote  with  justified  anger:  "How  is  it  possible  to 
believe  the  teacher  Rustam  Amankulov  who  at  lessons  uses 
beautiful  words  to  describe  the  human  dignity,  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  woman,  while  at  home  he  treats  his  wife  with  con¬ 
tempt  and  does  not  regard  her  as  a  comrade  and  friend?” 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  our  young  people.  Thousands  of 
lads  and  girls  with  ardent  and  pure  hearts,  with  eyes  which  look 
straight  and  honest  at  life,  are  studying  together,  making 
friends,  falling  in  love,  throwing  in  their  lots  together,  going 
to  far-away  regions  to  reclaim  virgin  land  and  to  work  on  the 
great  construction  projects  of  the  Seven-Year  Plan.  Romeo  and 
Juliet  could  well  envy  their  love  and  friendship.  Their  own  love 
ended  in  tragedy,  but  our  young  people  have  no  social  ground 
for  tragedies.  All  they  need  is  to  be  honest,  sincere,  industrious 
and  faithful,  and  happiness  will  always  be  theirs. 
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Yes,  in  our  country  people  are  not  divided  by  racial,  class 
and  property  barriers.  And  yet,  from  time  to  time,  survivals 
of  the  past  make  themselves  felt. 

There  is  a  lad  from  a  small  village  in  love  with  a  girl,  and 
the  girl  loves  him  too. 

But  they  cannot  join  their  lives  because  of  an  ancient 
custom:  the  groom  must  pay  for  the  "toy”,  a  traditional  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  which  requires  great  expense,  and  he  cannot 
afford  that.  How  much  longer,  asks  the  boy,  must  we  be  slaves 
to  harmful  old  traditions  which  interfere  with  our  love,  with 
our  happiness?" 

This  is  a  logical  question  worth  discussing.  We  are  not  op¬ 
posed  to  traditions  in  general.  The  Uzbek  people  have  good 
traditions,  such  as  respect  for  their  elders,  hospitality,  fidelity 
in  friendship  and  "hashar",  assistance  to  a  person  in  trouble. 
These  traditions  should  be  carefully  guarded  and  developed. 
But  there  are  also  shameful  traditions  such  as  polygamy  and 
the  "toy"  marriage  with  the  observance  of  numerous  rituals 
which  are  humiliating  for  the  woman. 

These  traditions  and  survivals  have  been  eradicated  in  the 
main,  but  backward  customs  are  still  alive. 

Here,  for  example,  is  an  intelligent-looking  man  forbidding 
his  wife  to  study,  to  attend  meetings.  Another  man,  who  tries 
to  "keep  in  step  with  life",  takes  his  wife  to  the  cinema  or 
theatre,  but  he  walks  three  or  four  steps  ahead  of  her,  while 
she  trudges  behind. 

Some  parents,  without  noticing  it  at  times,  inculcate  in  their 
sons  a  feeling  of  selfishness  from  childhood,  a  sense  of  man's 
superiority  over  the  woman.  In  the  family  boys  are  sometimes 
given  more  attention  than  girls.  The  father  has  his  sons  seated 
at  the  table  at  places  of  honour,  together  with  his  guests,  while 
the  daughters  and  the  mother  of  the  family  are  absent.  Seeing 
this  exceptional  attention  to  themselves,  boys  develop  a  superior¬ 
ity  complex. 

Such  "trifles"  are  often  overlooked,  but  they  do  much  dam¬ 
age.  A  man  may  grow  up,  receive  an  education  and  rise  to  a 
high  post,  while  at  heart  he  remains  semi-feudalist.  Of  course, 
he  would  not  try  to  confine  the  woman  to  an  Ichkari;  times 
have  changed.  But  a  man  like  that  will  not  even  think  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  woman  to  a  leading  position,  of  entrusting  important 
work  to  her  even  if  she  deserves  it. 

There  is  no  Ichkari  in  our  homes.  But  the  Ichkari  (a  curse 
upon  it)  is  still  lodged  in  our  views,  in  the  minds  of  some 
people. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  it,  remembering  the  words  of  our 
great  leader,  Lenin,  who  taught  us  that  communist  education 
among  women  should  be  closely  linked  up  with  educational 
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work  among  men,  intended  to  sear  from  their  minds  the  old 

slaveowner's  attitude  towards  the  woman  “down  to  its  tiniest 

" 


Who  does  not  know  about  the  Kurds,  a 
small  nation,  the  pariahs  oi  history? 
There  is  hardly  a  privation  that  this 
long-suffering  people  has  not  known: 
physical  destruction,  eviction  from 
their  homeland,  discrimination.  "Tell 
me  about  the  life  of  the  Kurds  who 
live  in  Soviet  Armenia,"  Mr.  Habib 
from  Syria  asked  us. 

An  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
found  in  an  article  prepared  by  Novos- 
ti  Press  Agency  in  1963. 


Alagyaz  is  the  biggest  vil¬ 
lage  in  Armenia  with  a  Kurd 
population.  Altogether  Armenia 
has  about  30,000  Kurds,  50  per 
cent  of  all  the  Kurds  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

I  have  been  in  these  parts  of 
the  country  many  times,  and 
each  time  I  have  found  some¬ 
thing  new,  a  new  club,  a  new 
school  building,  dozens  of  rose 
tufa  houses  built  in  the  steep 
streets  which  are  changing  their 
countenance  according  to  new 
plans.  The  last  time  I  was  here 
was  three  years  ago,  and  now  I 
have  again  found  pleasant  sur¬ 
prises  in  Alagyaz. 

I  found  a  big  livestock  farm 
in  the  place.  It  has  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  electric  milking  ma¬ 
chines  and  automatic  drinking 
bowls,  electric  shears,  etc.  The 
farm  also  has  its  own  creamery. 

Aslan  Khudoye,  the  state 
farm  manager,  told  us  about  the 
construction  of  the  barns,  about 
increases  in  the  herd,  about  the 
improved  pedigree  of  the  new 
stock  and  about  general  im¬ 
provements  in  Alagyaz.  He  also 
described  his  idea  of  the  Alagyaz 
of  the  future,  several  years 
hence,  when  it  will  have  new 
houses  and  asphalt  pavements. 

Aslan  Khudoye,  a  Kurd  by 
nationality  and  a  native  of  the 
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village  of  Alagyaz,  is  known  everywhere  as  an  excellent  spe¬ 
cialist.  Thanks  to  the  knowledge  acquired  at  an  agricultural  in¬ 
stitute,  his  practical  experience  and  his  proper  approach  to 
people,  the  manager  has  been  able  to  bring  up  the  state  farm 
in  his  charge  to  the  level  of  the  most  advanced  farms. 

Aslan  Khudoye  has  many  able  assistants.  There  are  in  Ala¬ 
gyaz  hundreds  of  people  with  a  secondary  schooling  and  thirty 
college  trained  specialists:  zootechnicians  and  agronomists, 
veterinary  surgeons  and  engineers,  medical  specialists  and  histo¬ 
rians,  mathematicians  and  philologists.  Some  work  in  production, 
others  are  employed  in  the  health  services,  and  others  in  the 
schools.  Incidentally,  there  are  two  Kurd  schools  on  the  state 
farm,  one  of  them  a  boarding  school.  In  this  village,  and  through¬ 
out  Armenia  for  that  matter,  there  is  not  a  single  illiterate  man 
or  woman  among  the  Kurds.  Alagyaz  has  a  club,  two  libraries, 
a  cinema  and  a  hospital. 

“It  is  impossible  to  live  without  knowledge  today,"  another 
Kurd,  Samand  Siabandov,  declared.  He  is  head  of  a  department 
of  Armenia's  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Stock 
Purchases. 

“Life  is  varied,  complex  and  interesting,"  he  went  on  ex¬ 
pounding  on  his  idea.  “And  see  how  people  are  developing  here! 
Let  us  take  for  example,  Khanum  Khmoye,  a  22-year-old  dairy¬ 
maid  from  the  village  of  Kondakhsaz.  A  very  efficient  worker, 
she  is  known  for  her  initiative  and  experience  uncommon  in  one 
so  young.  Much  older  people  come  to  her  for  advice.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  several  villages  nominated  her  for  election  to  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Soviet  of  the  Republic.  The  elections  took  place  in  March. 
Khanum  Khmoye  received  the  votes  not  only  of  the  Kurds,  but 
also  of  the  Armenians,  Russians  and  Azerbaijanians.  She  was 
elected  unanimously.  Altogether,  211  Kurds  have  been  elected 
this  year  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  as  well  as  to  the  city,  district 
and  rural  Soviets  of  Armenia;  that  makes  an  average  of  one 
deputy  to  every  140  Kurd  inhabitants. 

Incidentally*.  Samand  Siabandov  referred  to  above  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Armenian  Republic.  He 
was  returned  to  the  Soviet  for  the  fifth  term  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Kurd  villages.  Siabandov  has  won  general  respect.  He 
was  the  first  Kurd  to  be  honoured  with  the  title  of  Hero  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  heroic  exploits  on  the  battlefronts  of  the  last 
war. 

We  left  Alagyaz  after  supper.  It  was  quite  late.  Our  car  ran 
smoothly  over  the  zigzagging  highway.  Far  ahead  we  could  see 
a  bright  constellation  of  lights.  That  was  Yerevan,  the  capital 
of  Armenia. 

On  the  way  Siabandov  told  us  about  a  young  Kurd  Shakro 
Khudoye  scientist  who  recently  qualified  for  his  master's  degree. 
He  is  worth  telling  about  in  greater  detail.  It  turned  out  that 
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I  knew  the  man  well;  he  was  in  charge  of  a  department  in  the 
editorial  offices  of  the  Kurd  newspaper  Rya  Taza.  I  often  con¬ 
sulted  him  on  questions  connected  with  the  life  of  the  Kurds  and 
invariably  received  exhaustive  answers.  We  often  spent  our 
leisure  together,  playing  table  tennis  or  chess. 

Always  neat  and  trim,  he  captivates  everybody  by  his  charm. 
Shakro  is  a  tireless  walker  and  moutain  climber,  an  excellent 
gymnast  and  volleyball  player.  The  young  scientist  knows  the 
life  of  his  people  well  and  he  follows  with  special  interest  the 
successes  of  the  Kurd  intellectuals  whose  ranks  are  rapidly 
growing  in  Armenia. 

Incidentally,  there  is  not  a  higher  school  in  the  republic 
where  there  are  no  Kurds  among  the  students.  Armenia  now  has 
Kurd  mathematicians,  physicists,  chemists,  biologists,  doctors, 
agronomists  and  geologists.  There  are  many  people  with  scienti¬ 
fic  degrees  among  them.  Ibo  Saide,  for  example,  recently  receiv¬ 
ed  a  master's  degree  in  medicine.  He  is  now  lecturing  at  Yere¬ 
van  Medical  Institute. 

But  let  us  return  to  Shakro.  I  had  lost  track  of  him  for  a 
time,  but  then  we  met  again  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Arme¬ 
nia  where  he  is  employed  in  the  Kurdish  studies  section.  This 
section  is  made  up  of  a  small  team  of  scientists.  Beginning  with 
the  leader  of  the  group,  the  poet  Adthiye  Dzhindi  who  recently 
received  a  D.Sc.  degree  in  philology,  and  ending  with  the  youn¬ 
gest,  Shakro  Khudoye,  they  are  all  enthusiastically  devoting 
their  energy  and  knowledge  to  the  development  of  Kurdish  stu¬ 
dies.  The  group  includes  scientists  with  M.Sc.  degrees,  to  men¬ 
tion  but  Amine  Avdal  who  is  studying  problems  of  Kurdish 
ethnography  and  social  relations;  Khalid  Chatoyev  who  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  questions  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Kurds; 
Gurgen  Akopov,  an  Armenian,  is  studying  the  origin  of  the 
Kurd  people;  Ordikhan  Jalilov  is  studying  the  works  of  Kurd 
writers  in  other  countries. 

Shakro  Khudoye  himself  is  working  on  a  very  interesting 
and  urgent  theme.  He  has  recently  completed  a  treatise  on  the 
Kurd  national-liberation  movement  after  the  Second  World 
War.  The  young  historian  brings  out  the  character  and  driving 
forces  of  the  Kurd  national-liberation  movement,  showing  the 
justice  of  the  struggle  conducted  by  the  Kurd  people  in  Iraq 
for  recognition  of  their  national  rights.  This  was  the  theme  of 
the  dissertation  which  gained  Shakro  Khudoye  a  M.Sc.  degree. 
It  was  of  this  work  Siabandov  told  me  on  the  way  from  Alagyaz. 
"Shakro  is  now  33  years  of  age,  and  he  certainly  has  a  great 
future  before  him." 
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The  history  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
hardly  knows  of  any  more  complex  and 
contradictory  destiny  than  that  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Many  foreign  visitors 
inquire  about  the  life  of  the  Jews  in 
the  USSR.  One  of  them,  a  commercial 
artist  from  Rochester,  New  York,  by 
the  name  of  Robert  Berman,  a  Jew 
himself,  asked  whether  there  is  a  "Je¬ 
wish  problem  in  the  USSR "  and  what 
is  the  status  of  the  Jews  in  our  society. 
We  shall  let  the  well-known  Jewish 
writer  Abraham  Gontar  answer  this 
question  by  quoting  his  notes. 


“The  Jewish 
Question” 


As  a  writer,  I  would  like  to 
show  the  life  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  reflected  in  some 
of  the  works  by  Jewish  authors. 
I  am  doing  that  not  because  slan¬ 
derers  from  the  Forwerts  and 
the  Tog-Morgn  Jurnal  have 
raised  a  racket  around  "the 
Jewish  question"  in  the  USSR. 
The  Jewish  question  was  settled 
in  our  country  in  principle  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  birth  of  the 
Soviet  state.  It  is  hardly  worth 
our  while  to  go  into  a  discussion 
with  those  who  are  indiscrimina¬ 
tely  turning  everything  into  busi¬ 
ness,  from  God  on  high  to  Bonn 
on  our  sinful  earth. 

My  purpose  is  different.  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  those  de¬ 
siring  to  know  the  truth  about 
the  Jews  who  live  and  work  in 
the  Soviet  Union  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  all  other  people. 

On  the  cover  of  Sovietish 
Heimland,  a  literary  magazine 
published  in  Yiddish  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  you  will  see  1964  is  its 
fourth  year  of  issue.  In  this  com¬ 
paratively  brief  time  the  maga¬ 
zine  has  acquired  very  great 
popularity  among  Jews  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Sovietish  Heimland  has  sub¬ 
scribers  in  twenty-odd  countries. 
The  articles  written  about  this 


magazine  comprise  a  greater  number  of  pages  than  ail  its  issues 
taken  together. 

Even  before  the  publication  of  Souietish  Heimland  was 
started,  "our  friends"  wrote  that  the  rumour  about  the  coming 
appearance  of  a  Jewish  magazine  in  Moscow  was  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda.  They  insisted  that  a  Jewish  publication  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  there  had 
long  been  no  Jewish  writers  there. 

When  the  magazine  did  begin  to  appear  and  the  attorneys 
for  Jewish  affairs  realized  that  their  goods  were  becoming  stale, 
they  began  to  harp  on  a  different  tune.  Yes,  they  say  now,  we 
should  really  learn  the  Jewish  language  from  "Sovietish  Heim¬ 
land",  but  the  magazine  itself  is  not  Jewish:  where,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  the  specific  national  theme?  What  they  presuppose,  of 
course,  is  the  khedder,  the  Jewish  balagole,  the  waterman  and 
the  Rabbi. 

Hundreds  of  tourists  from  America,  Canada,  Argentina, 
France,  Britain  and  many  other  countries,  who  called  at  our 
editorial  offices,  confessed  that  they  had  erred  for  many  years, 
deceived  by  the  pluff  put  out  abroad  about  the  life  of  the  Jews 
in  the  USSR.  They  honestly  admitted  that  they  had  received  a 
good  lesson  and  they  would  now  know  how  to  treat  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  they  had  subscribed  to  for  many  years 
(it  is  in  place  to  mention  here  that  the  circulation  of  the  Israeli 
Forwerts  dropped  by  50  per  cent  and  of  the  Tog-Morgn  Jurnal 
by  60  per  cent  between  1953  and  1963). 

I  looked  through  some  files  of  Sovietish  Heimland.  Here 
are  the  names  of  some  of  its  contributors:  Girsh  Osherovich,  Riv- 
va  Balyasnaya,  Iche  Borukhovich,  Notte  Lurye  -  altogether  more 
than  a  hundred  writers  residing  in  Moscow,  Kiev,  Odessa,  Vil¬ 
nius,  Kishinev,  Kharkov  and  other  cities.  They  have  all  made 
their  contribution  to  Soviet  Jewish  literature. 

What  does  Tevye  Gen  write  about  in  his  novel  "In  the  Home¬ 
land"  printed  in  the  very  first  issue  of  the  magazine?  He 
tells  about  a  Jewish  metallurgical  engineer  whose  family  was 
killed  by  the  fascists. 

The  war  is  over,  many  years  went  by,  but  the  hero  of  the 
story  still  hopes  that  his  daughter  is  alive,  that  he  would  find 
her.  She  would  have  been  twenty  years  of  age  now.  He  looked 
up  many  Russian  families  who  risked  their  own  lives  to  hide  and 
bring  up  Jewish  boys  and  girls.  But  he  did  not  find  his  daughter. 
He  is  convinced,  however,  that,  unless  she  landed  in  the  clut¬ 
ches  of  the  nazi  murderers,  she  must  have  been  given  refuge  by 
good  Russian,  Ukrainian  or  Byelorussian  people,  and  that  she 
does  not  even  know,  perhaps,  that  they  are  not  her  real  parents. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine  the  writer  Misha  Lev,  who 
got  in  a  German  prison  camp  during  the  war,  tells  in  his 
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story,  'If  it  Had  Not  Been  For  My  Friends”,  how  it  had  hap¬ 
pened  that  he,  a  Jew,  remained  alive.  The  answer  is  simple*, 
his  friens,  Russians,  Byelorussians,  Armenians,  sharing  their 
last  crust  of  the  bread  ration  received  at  camp  and  the  last 
drop  of  watery  soup  saved  him  from  inevitable  death. 

Should  you  like  to  learn  about  the  fate  of  Leah  Goldberg,  a 
girl  from  Minsk,  read  Shira  Gorshman's  story,  "Come  When 
Tulips  Begin  to  Blossom".  Leah,  or  Leah  Yakovlevna  as  she  is 
addressed  in  Russian,  is  the  director  of  a  state  farm  at  Kara- 
kolsk,  one  of  the  biggest  farms  in  virgin  land  territory  which 
delivers  as  much  as  400  to  480  thousand  tons  of  grain  annu¬ 
ally. 

"Narrow,  dusty  streets  and  blind  alleys  with  growths  of 
weeds  at  their  edges.  Our  little  house  was  standing  on  a  hill 
and  that  is  why,  probably,  my  father  was  nicknamed  David 
Bugor  (David  the  Hill).  That  is  how  Guards  Lieutenant-General 
Grigory  Plaskov  begins  the  story  of  his  life.  Continuing,  he 
says: 

"On  April  20,  1945  artillerymen  of  the  Second  Guards  Tank 
Army  were  deployed  near  Bernau  in  preparation  for  an  assault 
on  the  city.  At  the  designated  time,  exactly  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  I  walked  up  to  a  gun  and  asked  the  artilleryman 
for  permission  to  take  his  place.  I  ranged  the  gun,  transmitted 
by  radio  the  command  "salvo!"  and  fired  the  first  salvo.  For 
the  first  time  during  the  war,  thousands  of  guns  of  the  Guards 
Tank  Army  opened  fire  straight  at  the  enemy's  lair." 

General  Grigori  Plaskov,  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union  Jacob 
Kreizer,  scientists  and  violinists,  steel  smelters  and  high-scaffold¬ 
ing  workers,  doctors  and  agronomists  -  in  all  these  professions 
you  will  find  Soviet  Jews,  prototypes  of  the  heroes  of  many 
literary  works,  moreover,  works  written  not  only  by  Jewish 
novelists  and  poets. 

A  good  idea  of  the  place  occupied  by  Jews  in  different 
branches  of  the  economy,  science  and  the  arts,  is  afforded  by 
the  figures  I  am  quoting  below.  These  are  figures  worth  pon¬ 
dering  over. 

Turning  the  pages  of  the  magazine,  I  come  upon  Notte 
Lurye's  "Heaven  and  Earth",  a  novel  about  the  destinies  of 
different  people  -  Jews,  Russians,  Ukrainians  and  Germans. 

Sheftel  Kobylets,  the  principal  hero  of  the  novel,  was  born 
and  bred  in  a  village.  A  small  strip  of  land  drenched  in  the 
sweat  of  his  parents  was  his  only  possession.  It  was  hard,  very 
hard  for  him  to  give  up  his  own  land  and  join  a  collective  farm, 
but  Soviet  realities  proved  stronger  than  his  time-honoured 
habits.  Came  the  day  when  he  could  see  for  himself  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  his  impoverished  life  and  the  life  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  farmers,  people  who  were  building  with  their  own  hands  a 
new,  and  better  society.  Owing  to  his  stubbornness,  the  stub- 
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bornness  of  an  individual  peasant  who  persisted  in  clinging  to 
the  old  things  which  had  outlived  their  time,  he  lost  the  girl  he 
loved,  Elka  Rudner,  one  of  the  pioneer  organisers  of  the  col¬ 
lective  farm  in  the  village  of  Buryanovka. 

As  long  as  Sheftel  remained  a  stubborn  individual  farmer, 
he  served  as  a  national  prototype  for  the  foreign  "champions" 
of  the  Soviet  Jews.  But  he  ceased  to  exist  for  them  as  soon  as 
he  became  a  collective  farmer,  moreover,  the  leader  of  a  team. 
And  when  this  so-and-so  dared  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the 
army  to  defend  his  Motherland,  then  nothing  short  of  anathema 
would  do  for  him,  and  for  Elka  Rudner  together  with  him. 

Writing  in  issue  No.  29  of  the  Gold  Chain ,  a  magazine 
published  in  Israel,  Shloime  Bykl  comments:  "In  Elka  Rud¬ 
ner,  heroine  of  Notte  Lurye's  novel  "The  Steppe  Is  Calling" 
(first  book  of  the  novel  'Heaven  and  Earth'),  there  is  nothing 
specifically  Jewish  to  justify  the  heroic  labor  of  a  Jewess.  She- 
Elka-is  a  devoted  Komsomol  member  who  is  devoutly  true  to 
the  Party's  commands.  The  dream  and  joy  with  which  she  was 
endowed  by  her  creator,  Notte  Lurye,  are  the  dream  and  joy 
of  a  builder  of  the  socialist  village." 

This  revelation  of  Shloime  Bykl  does  not  seem  surprising 
to  me,  for,  just  as  he  does,  I  know  of  the  following  definition 
given  by  the  Israeli  Home  Minister  Moishe  Shapiro:  "A  Jew  is 
a  person  born  of  a  Jewish  mother,  circumcised,  if  a  man,  or 
immersed  after  birth  if  it  is  a  girl."  (From  the  press.) 

Bykl  cannot  say  for  sure  whether  Sheftel  had  been  circum¬ 
cised  and  whether  Elka  had  been  immersed,  but  he  is  firmly 
convinced  that  it  is  not  fitting  for  a  Jew  to  build  socialism. 

As  for  the  lorry  drivers,  miners  and  ships'  captains  in  Ale¬ 
xander  Gubnitsky's  stories,  they  clearly  are  unpalatable  to 
people  like  Bykl.  Firstly,  all  these  are  non-Jewish  occupations; 
secondly,  they  all,  without  exception,  are  making  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  building  a  communist  society. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  be  done;  there  is  much  in  our  country 
that  these  unbidden  "champions"  of  the  Soviet  Jews  will  not 
relish  as,  for  example,  the  following  generally  known  figures: 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  comprise  1.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  but  they  have  the  third  largest  university  atten¬ 
dance,  after  Russians  and  Ukrainians. 

Nineteen  out  of  every  100  Jewish  inhabitants  have  a  uni¬ 
versity  training. 

I  could  cite  many  more  interesting  figures,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  even  a  prejudiced  person  should  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  social  composition  and 
in  the  status  of  the  Jews  in  Soviet  years. 

Those  who  lack  the  opportunity  of  going  to  the  USSR  and 
seeing  for  themselves  the  life  of  the  Jewish  population,  I  would 
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advise  to  read  at  least  some  of  the  300  books  by  Soviet  Jews. 
They  have  been  published  in  recent  years  in  large  editions  in 
the  Russian,  Ukrainian,  Byelorussian,  Jewish  and  many  other 
languages  of  the  peoples  of  the  USSR,  to  read  and  compare 
the  destinies  of  their  heroes  with  those  of  the  heroes  of  Men- 
dele  Moikher-Sforim,  Sholom-Aleichem  and  I.  L.  Perets.  Through 
the  lifelike  reflections  in  literature  they  will  see  the  great  road 
covered  by  the  Soviet  people  as  a  whole,  and  by  the  Jewish 
people,  who  are  part  and  parcel  of  it,  in  particular.  They  will 
then  grasp  the  real  truth,  namely,  that  there  no  longer  is 
Jewish  problem  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


And  here  is  another  story  of  the  remark¬ 
able  destiny  of  a  people  whose  history 
has  been  woven  in  tears  and  suffering, 
the  romanticism  of  nomadic  roads,  gay 
dances  and  passionate  songs:  the 
destiny  of  the  Gypsies.  Coming  origin¬ 
ally  from  the  North  of  India,  they 
spread  through  the  whole  world  in 
quest  of  happiness.  They  also  travelled 
from  place  to  place  in  Russia.  Soviet 
linguists  have  helped  the  Gypsies  to 
create  their  own  alphabet  and  written 
language,  as  they  had  done  for  47 
other  small  nationalities.  The  Soviet 
state  had  allocated  them  land  for  culti¬ 
vation.  A  Gypsy  national  theatre  has 
been  opened. . . 


It  happened  one  fine  day  in 
spring,  32  years  ago.  Actors  well 
known  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  came  to  Moscow  for  a 
meeting,  and  it  was  an  uncom¬ 
mon  gathering.  Singers  known 
also  in  other  cities  of  the  USSR, 
Nadezhda  Kiseleva,  Lyalya  Cheor- 
naya,  Maria  Skvortsova,  the 
guitar  player  Ivan  Rom-Lebedev 
and  other  famous  actors  of  the 
variety  stage,  decided  to  found 
the  world's  first  Gypsy  theatre, 
the  "Romen". 

Gypsy  songs  and  dances  have 
always  been  popular  in  Russia. 
Many  distinguished  novelists, 
poets  and  composers  saw  in  the 
Gypsy  nomads  a  symbol  of  an 
irrepressible  striving  for  freedom. 
After  the  October,  1917  Revolu¬ 
tion,  which  gave  all  the  peoples 
the  right  to  freely  choose  their 
course  in  life,  the  art  of  the 
Gypsies  acquired  a  new  meaning. 

Some  of  the  future  actors  came 
to  the  theatre  straight  from  Gypsy 
camps.  There  they  not  only  mas¬ 
tered  the  mysteries  of  stagecraft, 
but  also  learned  to  read,  write 
and  count.  Many  of  them  have 
already  become  playwrights,  bal¬ 
let  masters,  or  producers. 


The  World’s 
Only 


In  its  early  years  'Tiomen"  became  a  centre  which  united 
the  cultural  forces  of  the  Gypsies  and  popularized  the  new  life 
among  those  who  persisted  in  leading  a  nomadic  existence.  The 
very  titles  of  the  plays  produced  in  those  years,  such  as  "Life 
on  Wheels",  "Yesterday  and  Today",  are  indicative  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  their  author,  the  first  Gypsy  playright  Alexander 
Germano. 

Actors  who  only  a  short  while  ago  had  come  to  the  theatre 
from  nomadic  camps,  found  a  way  to  the  hearts  of  their  audien¬ 
ces,  their  tribesmen.  Through  their  productions  and  their  exam¬ 
ple,  the  "Romen"  actors  convinced  the  Gypsies  of  the  indisput¬ 
able  advantages  of  a  settled  life.  That  was  of  great  help  to  the 
state  which  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  destiny  of  the  Gyp¬ 
sies.  It  was  in  those  years  that  considerable  funds  were  allo¬ 
cated  for  financing  the  organization  of  Gypsy  collective  farms, 
and  for  training  teachers  for  the  schools  where  classes  were 
conducted  in  the  Gypsy  language. 

In  three  decades  the  "Romen"  traversed  an  interesting  crea¬ 
tive  road,  from  one-act  concert-plays  to  complex  dramatic  pro¬ 
ductions.  Its  repertory  today  includes  productions  based  on  Rus¬ 
sian  and  foreign  classical  works,  such  as  Pushkin's  "Gypsies", 
Gorky's  "Makar  Chudra",  Merime's  "Carmen"  and  plays  by 
Indian  authors.  A  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  theatre  is 
the  heroic-romantic  style  which  is  so  close  to  the  spirit  of  the 
freedom-loving  Gypsy  people.  That  explains  the  constant  in¬ 
terest  of  the  theatre  in  the  works  of  the  well-known  Spanish 
poet  Garcia  Lorca. 

A  studio  was  opened  at  this  theatre  only  a  short  while  ago. 
In  a  few  years'  time  the  first  graduates  of  the  studio  will  appear 
on  the  stage.  However,  the  cast  of  the  theatre  is  receiving  rein¬ 
forcements  even  today.  Here  is  what  Raissa  Udovikova,  a 
young  actress,  has  to  say  about  herself : 

"I  am  an  orphan.  From  a  Gypsy  camp  I  was  brought  to  a 
children's  home.  Later  I  went  to  work  in  a  factory  and  became 
a  turner.  I  knew  that  there  was  a  Gypsy  theatre  in  Moscow. 
Hearing  stories  about  the  celebrated  Lyalya  Cheornaya  and 
other  actors,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  listening  to  a  fairy  tale.  One 
day,  as  I  was  walking  down  the  street  (I  lived  in  Dnepropet¬ 
rovsk  at  that  time)  I  saw  announcement  advertising  the  Theatre 
"Romen".  In  our  language  "Romen"  means  "Gypsy".  So  great 
was  my  joy  I  began  to  cry. 

"I  entered  the  theatre,  and  right  at  the  door  I  saw  a  group 
of  actors.  There  was  Lyalya  Cheornaya,  Rom-Lebedev  and 
others.  They  were  speaking  the  Gypsy  language,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  I  realized  they  were  talking  about  me,  trying  to  guess 
whether  I  was  a  Gypsy,  or  not. 

"Look,  she  even  walks  like  a  Gypsy,"  observed  Lyalya.  I  had 
already  walked  past  them,  but  how  I  ached  to  be  called  back .  . . 
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"Just  then  I  heard  Lyalya  asking  me  "Girlie,  are  you  a 
Gypsy?" 

"In  my  embarrassment  I  stopped  still  and  could  not  utter 
a  word  . .  . 

"Of  course,  she's  a  Gypsy!"  said  Rom-Lebedev  confidently. 

"The  actors  crowded  around  me  and  asked  whether  I  had 
seen  their  performances.  They  invited  me  to  see  "Gypsy  Aza" 
that  very  evening.  Luck  was  with  me.  Petrova  was  playing 
then.  When  she  began  to  dance,  I  could  not  repress  my  urge  to 
dance  with  her,  I  rushed  into  the  aisle  and  began  to  dance.  She 
was  dancing  and  I .  .  . 

"I  have  always  loved  Gypsy  dances.  Even  at  the  factory 
where  I  was  working,  I  would  sometimes  stop  the  machine  I 
was  operating  and,  after  dancing  a  little,  I  would  resume  my 
work.  The  foreman  never  scolded  me,  nor  did  anyone  else;  they 
understood  that  I,  a  Gypsy,  could  not  live  without  dancing. 

"And  so  did  it  happen  also  here,  in  the  theatre.  Petrova 
began  to  sing,  and  I  joined  her.  At  first,  the  spectators  seem¬ 
ed  to  resent  it,  but  soon  realized  that  I  meant  no  offence,  that 
it  was  natural  with  me. 

"Then,  when  the  performance  was  over,  I  went  behind  the 
stage.  I  was  asked  whether  I  liked  it,  and  whether  I  understood 
everything.  And  I  repeated  the  whole  of  Petrova's  part,  word 
for  word.  And  they  themselves  had  seen  me  dance  and  sing 
in  the  hall,  and  they  asked  the  ushers  not  to  interfere  with  me. 
That  is  how  I  came  to  the  theatre. . ." 

Zinka  in  the  "Girl  from  a  Gypsy  Camp"  was  the  first  role 
given  to  the  young  actress.  Zinka's  destiny  was  so  much  like 
her  own.  This  role  brought  fame  to  Raissa  Udovikova,  who  is 
now  a  leading  actress  in  the  theatre. 

Nor  is  she  a  rare  exception  among  the  young  actors:  many 
had  come  to  the  theatre  straight  "from  life".  Leading  roles  are 
performed  also  by  Nikolai  Slichenko,  a  former  blacksmith, 
Raissa  Ivanova,  a  former  factory-hand,  now  a  student  at  the 
theatrical  institute,  Lyalya  Bobrova,  Rosa  Dzhelakayeva  and 
many  other  Gypsies. 

The  original,  inimitable  art  of  the  Gypsies  was  formed  over 
the  course  of  centuries.  It  is  being  carefully  preserved  by  the 
Theatre  "Romen",  and  that  is  why  the  spectator  is  so  deeply 
stirred  by  the  freshness  and  highly  emotional  zest  of  their  per¬ 
formances. 

Among  the  numerous  letters  received  by  the  theatre  not 
only  from  different  cities  of  the  USSR,  but  also  from  foreign 
countries,  there  are  some  addressed  as  follows:  "The  world's 
only  Gypsy  theatre.  USSR". 

Yes,  "Romen"  is  truly  the  only  Gypsy  theatre  in  the  world. 
Its  art,  which  bubbles  over  with  you,  has  captivated  the  hearts 
of  many  people,  and  gained  ardent  admirers. 
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One  of  the  places  you  went  to , 
Pierre,  when  you  visited  the  Pa¬ 
lace  of  Young  Pioneers  in  Mos¬ 
cow  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
International  Friendship  Club. 
There  you  saw  a  huge  streamer 
made  up  of  the  flags  of  all  count¬ 
ries,  and  in  your  mind's  eye  it 
opened  up  a  picture  of  the  wide 
world  beyond  the  distant  borders 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  You  caught 
a  glimpse  of  countries  and  na¬ 
tions,  each  with  its  own  history, 
its  own  needs  and  concerns.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  our  country  are 
eager  to  learn  about  the  life  of 
other  nations;  they  want  to  be 
friends  with  the  childeren  of  ail 
countries.  From  early  childhood 
they  are  brought  up  in  a  spirit  of 
international  friendship. 

By  the  time  you  reach  young 
manhood,  Pierre,  disinterested 
friendship  and  peaceful  coopera¬ 
tion  may  become  fundamental 
laws  in  the  relations  between 
countries.  Now  we  shall  give  you 
an  idea  of  how  people  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  are  working  together 
with  the  people  of  other  count¬ 
ries  and  helping  them.  When  you 
read  this  chapter  you  will  pro¬ 
bably  understand  every  word  in 
it,  for  even  to  a  child  it  is  clear 
that  people  must  live  in  friend¬ 
ship. 


Brotherhood 


"I'm  a  businessman said  Nuns 
Aris,  who  is  associated  with  the 
N.  V.  Stemmler-IMEX  Co.  of  the 
Netherlands ,  "and  naturally  my  rela¬ 
tions  with  people  are  shaped  chiefly 
by  business  contacts.  You  talk  a  lot 
about  brotherhood  among  all  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that,  bearing  in  mind  how  many 
different  views  and  interests  exist  in 
the  world?" 

An  answer  can  be  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  about  people  employed  on 
the  Druzhba  (Friendship)  project.  They 
were  written  for  APN  by  an  interna¬ 
tional  team  of  journalists :  R.  Preifer  of 
the  German  Democratic  Republic , 
L.  Gaskova,  a  Czech  woman,  J.  Dziar- 
nowska,  a  Pole,  M.  Varconi,  a  Hunga¬ 
rian,  and  V.  Popov,  a  Russian. 

We  understand  brotherhood  in  the 
same  way  as  the  men  about  whom 
these  articles  were  written. 


Five  Men  from 
the  Same 
Construction 
Project 


They  are  working  in  places 
hundreds  of  kilometres  apart,  on 
a  vast  construction  project  under 
the  skies  of  five  socialist  coun¬ 
tries. 

They  have  never  met  near  the 
same  entrance-gate,  they  have 
never  offered  each  other  a  light 
for  their  cigarettes,  shielding  the 
matches  against  the  wind  in  their 
cupped  hands.  But  as  they  set  out 
for  work  every  day  each  knows 
that  his  distant  comrades  are  at 
work,  too,  beyond  the  Carpathians 
or  in  the  forests  of  Poland,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oder  or  on  the 
hills  of  the  Volga. 

Building  workers,  engineers 
and  scientists  of  these  five  coun¬ 
tries  have  pooled  their  know-how 
and  resources  to  lay  a  giant  oil 
pipeline.  They  have  named  it  the 
Friendship  line,  and  it  will  link 
up  oilfields  in  the  Soviet  Union's 
Volga  area  and  the  Ukraine  with 
industrial  centres  in  Czechoslova¬ 
kia,  Poland,  the  German  Demo- 


cratic  Republic  and  Hungary.  This  line  will  be  longer  than  the 
two  biggest  oil  pipelines  in  the  world  -  the  Big  Inch  (2,190  km), 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Transarabian  (1,800  km)-put 
together. 

FELLOW  FROM  THE  TAIGA 

“So  you've  decided  to  go  to  Schwedt  after  all,  eh?"  acquaint¬ 
ances  said  to  Klaus  Jankowski.  “But  don't  forget-that  place 
isn't  Berlin.  You  won't  even  be  able  to  go  to  pictures  there." 

“I'm  not  afraid  of  all  that,"  Klaus  reassured  Helga,  his  girl 
friend. 

Soon  after,  he  left  for  the  Taiga,  as  the  construction  project 
in  Schwedt  had  come  to  be  called.  He  wasn't  the  only  one  to  go. 
Overcoming  their  initial  qualms  many  young  fitters,  shoemakers, 
electric  welders  and  carpenters  of  the  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  went  to  the  site  in  the  mountains  near  Schwedt  where  to¬ 
pographers  were  setting  out  the  first  landmarks,  lumberjacks 
were  felling  timber  and  workers  were  erecting  temporary 
barracks.  Today  the  place  looks  altogether  different.  Huge  reser¬ 
voirs  glisten  like  silver  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  the  entire 
surrounding  area  of  sixteen  square  kilometres  is  one  vast  pano¬ 
rama  of  cranes,  excavators  and  steel  girders. 

The  first  nine  oil  reservoirs,  each  with  a  capacity  of  5,000 
cubic  metres,  were  built  in  1960.  When  Klaus  Jankowski  and  his 
fellow-workers  arrived  at  the  site  they  began  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  another  ten  reservoirs.  All  told,  there  will  be  a  hundred 
of  them. 

September  5,  1962,  was  a  Tuesday,  and  it  began  like  any 
other  day  at  the  construction  site.  But  at  noon  dozens  of  loco¬ 
motive  whistles  started  blowing  simultaneously,  drowning  out 
the  usual  noises.  The  engine  drivers  were  welcoming  the 
train  that  had  just  pulled  in  from  Rostock  with  the  first  1,200 
tons  of  Soviet  oil.  A  river  of  oil  flowed  into  the  reservoirs,  erect¬ 
ed  two  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

Klaus  likes  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  construction  site.  In 
fact,  he  misses  it  when  he  goes  home  in  Berlin  to  spend  a  short 
holiday  with  Helga,  now  his  wife,  and  his  parents. 

“I  know  he  loves  me,"  said  Helga,  "and  I'm  sure  he'll  come 
back  soon."  Klaus  did  not  want  to  upset  her,  so  he  remained 
silent.  "I'll  have  to  persuade  Helga  to  come  to  Schwedt,"  he 
said  to  himself.  “We'll  get  a  new  flat  there." 

Among  the  many  young  men  who  went  to  the  Taiga  to  work, 
in  answer  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Union  of  Free  German  Youth, 
there  were  some  “gold-diggers",  as  they  are  called  here.  Their 
ambition  was  to  work  as  little  as  possible,  make  as  much  money 
as  possible,  and  have  a  good  time.  The  voluntary  group  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  was  headed  by  our  friend  Klaus 
Jankowski. 
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At  the  last  elections  of  the  Schwedt  Town  Council  Klaus 
Jankowski  was  among  the  people's  deputies. 

Klaus  has  never  regretted  his  decision  to  devote  his  youthful 
energies  to  the  construction  of  the  huge  oil  refinery  at  Schwedt, 
one  of  the  terminals  of  the  Friendship  line,  which  begins  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga. 


SERVICE  RECORD  NO.  15 


"When  I  finished  my  army  service  in  1953  I  found  shoemak¬ 
ing  a  dull  job,"  says  Ksaveri  Ludwiczak.  "I  wanted  to  do  some¬ 
thing  new,  something  important  and  unusual.  Life  all  around 
me  was  changing  by  the  minute.  At  about  that  time  I  heard  of 
the  decision  to  build  the  Friendship  pipeline.  Just  think  of  it: 
along  a  pipeline  laid  by  YCL'ers  like  myself,  oil  would  flow  to 
us  here  in  Poland,  and  also  to  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  all  the  way  from  Soviet  Tataria." 

Today  more  than  10,000  people  are  employed  on  the  con¬ 
struction  project.  But  when  Ludwiczak  started  three  years  ago 
he  was  No.  15  on  the  payroll.  His  first  job  was  digging  a  foun¬ 
dation  pit. 

"I  thought  to  myself:  well.  I'll  swing  a  shovel  for  a  while 
and  make  more  money  than  I  would  at  another  job,  and  the 
wife  will  be  pleased.  But  that's  all  right  while  the  building  works 
are  going  on.  And  what  after  they  are  finished?  I  saw  I  ought 
to  learn  a  new  trade." 

Ludwiczak  enrolled  in  a  training  course  for  concrete  pourers. 
When  he  finished  it,  he  was  put  on  a  job  in  another  section. 
After  about  a  month  there  he  began  to  wonder:  "What  did  I 
learn  how  to  pour  concrete  for?  Surely  not  to  forget  how." 

"Well,  if  you  insist,"  said  the  section  foreman,  "get  a  team 
together  and  take  sector  No.  56." 

Ludwiczak  went  over  to  have  a  look  at  the  sector.  It  was  a 
tough  one.  Pits  three  metres  wide  by  four  metres  long  and  three 
metres  deep  had  to  be  dug  and  filled  in  with  concrete.  But  after 
thinking  it  over,  Ludwiczak  agreed  to  take  on  the  job. 

"You're  crazy!"  his  friends  said.  "Where  will  you  ever  get 
men  for  a  team  on  an  assignment  like  that?" 

But  he  did  find  them  -  six  husky  young  men  from  his  own 
village. 

"Did  you  see  the  refinery?"  Ludwiczak  asked  them.  "It's  only 
just  rising  above  ground  level.  To  look  at  it  you  might  think  the 
work  is  going  slowly.  It  doesn't  look  much  different  from 
what  it  did  three  months  ago.  But  you  have  to  remember  that  it 
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starts  underground.  There  are  hundreds  of  kilometres  of  under¬ 
ground  cables  and  pipes.  The  foundation  of  the  cracking  plants 
goes  deep  into  the  ground  and  weighs  thousands  of  tons." 

"What  comes  after  that?" 

Ludwiczak  looked  up  in  surprise.  "Why,  the  refinery,  of 
course.  And  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  settle  down  here.  We'll 
have  a  big  club,  and  a  theatre,  and  a  workers'  university, 
schools,  a  stadium,  and  all  the  rest.  I'm  going  to  continue  my 
studies.  We'll  have  everything  we  want.  Don't  forget -black 
gold  will  be  flowing  in  from  Soviet  Tataria." 


EMMANUEL  SOHOR'S  CIGARETTE-LIGHTER 

"My  name  is  Sohor,  Emmanuel  Sohor.  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  Prague.  We're  going  to  be  working  together  here, 
and  we  have  to  know  about  one  another." 

That  was  how  the  new  chief  of  the  oil  pipeline  construction 
site  began  his  speech  at  construction  headquarters.  He  spoke 
about  where,  and  with  whom  he  had  worked  before;  he  told 
about  everything,  including  his  wife  and  children.  Then  he  spoke 
about  the  job  they  were  going  to  do.  Everyone  instantly  took  a 
liking  to  that  smiling,  broad-shouldered  man.  And  everyone 
noticed  the  way  he  kept  fingering  his  cigarette-lighter;  it  was 
obviously  a  habit. 

We  met  Emmanuel  Sohor  the  next  time  a  year  later,  in  the 
control  room  of  a  Czechoslovak  pumping  station  not  far  from 
the  Soviet  border.  Soviet  oil  was  expected  to  start  flowing  soon. 

But  was  the  man  I  saw  really  Sohor?  Judging  by  the  cigarette- 
lighter  he  was  toying  with  it  was  indeed  he.  But  he  had  been 
such  a  plump  man. 

"Yes,  I've  lost  quite  a  bit  of  weight  on  this  pipeline  job,"  he 
said  with  a  laugh,  twirling  the  cigarette-lighter  in  his  fingers. 
"Is  it  so  very  noticeable?  I'm  not  sorry  at  all.  Now  that  I've 
thrown  off  all  that  extra  weight,  it's  much  easier  to  get  around 
fast." 

You  would  have  to  go  a  long  way  to  find  a  worker  on  the 
pipeline  job  who  does  not  know  Sohor.  He  spent  days  and  nights 
along  the  route,  and  managed  to  be  everywhere  on  time.  An 
energetic  and  capable  organizer,  he  knew  how  to  get  along  with 
all  sorts  of  people  and  how  to  solve  all  kinds  of  problems. 

We  noticed  that  Sohor  was  so  fond  of  his  cigarette-lighter 
that  when  he  gave  someone  a  light  he  never  let  it  out  of  his 
hands. 

Sohor  looked  at  his  watch.  "Is  Bratislava  ready?"  he  asked 
the  radio  operator. 

"Yes,  it  is." 

"Then  we'll  begin." 
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The  dispatcher  stepped  over  to  the  control  panel,  with  its 
twinkling  little  bulbs  of  different  colours.  The  electrical  engi¬ 
neers  kept  an  eye  on  voltmeters.  A  hum  of  motors  came  from 
the  machinery  hall. 

The  radio  operator  began  to  show  signs  of  nervousness.  The 
pressure  in  Bratislava  was  rising  fast. 

"Continue,"  Sohor  ordered. 

The  pressure  mounted.  Bratislava  continued  to  send  signals 
of  warning.  Sohor's  hand  was  in  his  pocket;  he  kept  twiddling 
with  his  cigarette-lighter. 

"Bratislava  wants  to  know  whether  we  should  keep  on,"  the 
radio  operator  said,  clearly  worried. 

"Continue,"  Sohor  ordered. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  radio  operator.  Thirty  seconds 
passed,  a  minute,  then  two  minutes  . . .  Hurrah!  Oil  was  flowing 
through  the  pipes! 

Everybody  cheered  and  hugged  each  other.  Then,  of  course, 
all  took  out  their  cigarettes.  But  this  time  the  construction  chief 
was  unable  to  give  anyone  a  light.  What  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  was  a  handful  of  screws  and  a  case,  all  that  was  left 
of  his  favourite  cigarette-lighter.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
then  put  it  on  the  table  and,  with  a  guilty  smile,  asked  for  a 
light. 

THE  THREE  LIVES  OF  LAJOS  TALABER 

Lajos  Talaber,  welding  manager  of  the  Hungarian  section  of 
the  Friendship  oil  pipeline,  and  I  were  sitting  at  a  cafe  table 
slowly  drinking  beer.  His  chin  and  neck  were  pitted  with  scars. 

"A  mine  went  off  just  in  front  of  me.  I  spent  a  whole  year 
in  hospital  getting  patched  up." 

He  fell  silent  for  a  moment,  tugging  at  his  long  grey  mous¬ 
taches.  I  wondered  what  memories  had  awakened  in  him. 

Then  he  raised  his  head  and  grinned.  "And  now  I  have  a 
son.  He's  a  wonderful  little  boy." 

Lajos  Talaber's  first  life  had  a  joyless  beginning.  He  was 
only  a  child  when  he  had  to  start  worrying  about  his  daily  bread. 
No  one  was  able  to  explain  to  him  why  some  people  had  to  toil 
from  dawn  to  dark  to  earn  a  pittance  while  others  lived  in 
luxury  and  idleness.  He  was  called  up  and  after  being  demobbed 
he  managed  to  get  a  job  in  the  oilfields. 

Then  the  second  world  war  broke  out.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
soldiers  were  herded  into  railway  freight  cars  marked  "Six 
horses  or  forty  men".  In  one  of  them  Lajos  Talaber  was  shipped 
off  to  the  lines.  For  a  long  time  he  could  not  understand  why  he 
had  to  be  there  in  that  fiery  hell  of  the  Battle  of  the  Volga. 

It  was  only  six  months  after  he  landed  in  hospital  that  the 
doctors  and  nurses  were  able  to  understand  what  he  said;  his 
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disfigured  throat  refused  to  obey  him.  When  his  wounds  had 
healed  he  was  shipped  back  to  the  front. 

Again  the  trenches,  death,  and  blood.  Finally  the  day  came 
when  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  threw  down  his  rifle  and 
strode  off  towards  the  men  with  stars  on  their  side-caps.  After 
the  war  ended  he  returned  home.  But  the  Lajos  Talaber  who 
returned  to  Hungary  was  a  different  man,  a  man  who  understood 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  And  it  was  now  that  his  second 
life  began. 

Everything  had  changed.  Now  jobs  did  not  have  to  be  begged 
for.  They  were  offered.  Talaber  became  a  welder-a  virtuoso 
welder  whose  "signature"  was  known  at  many  construction  pro¬ 
jects  in  Hungary.  He  was  honoured  with  many  government  de¬ 
corations  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  work.  He  got  married 
and  settled  down  in  a  house  on  the  shore  of  the  Balaton  Lake. 

Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  head  of  a  team  of  welders,  and 
in  1957  he  became  manager  of  a  large  crew  of  building  workers. 
People  sought  his  advice  and  respected  him. 

"But  where  does  your  third  life  come  into  the  picture?"  I 
asked. 

All  those  years  Lajos  Talaber  had  dreamed  of  having  a  son. 
He  was  working  on  the  Friendship  pipeline,  along  which  Soviet 
oil  was  to  flow  to  Hungary,  when  he  learnt  that  his  wife  was 
expecting  a  baby.  He  would  get  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
as  usual,  check  the  machinery,  give  out  the  assignments  and 
plan  the  day's  work.  But  his  thoughts  kept  returning  to  his  wife. 
How  was  she  getting  along?  Would  she  have  an  easy  delivery? 

And  at  last  his  wife  presented  him  with  a  son.  His  first  smile, 
and  his  first  babbling  sounds  were  a  source  of  infinite  and  un¬ 
forgettable  joy  to  Lajos.  What  would  his  son  grow  up  to  be? 
An  engineer  or  agronomist,  cosmonaut  or  actor?  All  depended 
on  his  ability  and  his  desires.  He  would  be  able  to  choose 
whatever  field  he  wanted. 

"My  son  is  my  third  life,"  the  proud  father  says. 

The  boy  is  still  a  tiny  infant,  but  Lajos  Talaber  and  scores 
of  other  builders  of  a  new  life  are  devoting  all  their  energies 
to  his  future.  Today  they  are  laying  steel  pipes  handed  over  to 
them  by  their  Soviet  brothers. 


ALWAYS  ON  THE  MOVE 


The  last  effort-and  the  pipes  moved  neatly  into  place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench. 

The  driver  jumped  down  onto  the  ground  which  the  crawlers 
of  his  huge  tractor  had  churned  up. 
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"Tell  you  about  myself?  Why,  there's  nothing  much  to  tell. 
I  do  my  job,  just  like  everybody  else  does.  If  you  want  my  story, 
there  it  is."  He  pointed  to  the  machine.  "It  would  take  a  lot  of 
counting  to  add  up  all  the  pipes  I've  laid  with  it." 

Just  then  the  section  superintendent  came  up.  "That's  all 
right,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  "We'll  add  it  up  somehow  or  other. 
And  if  we  get  into  difficulty  we'll  have  a  computer  to  help  us." 

Behind  the  words  "there  is  nothing  much  to  tell"  the  whole 
life  of  a  worker  was  hidden  . . . 

The  driver,  Ivan  Kokoshko,  was  born  in  a  village.  After 
finishing  school  he  worked  for  a  while  on  the  collective  farm 
and  then  at  the  local  machine-and-tractor  station.  Some  time 
after,  he  got  a  job  of  a  lorry-driver  at  an  oil  pipeline  from 
Almetyevsk  to  Kazan. 

Ivan  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  was  going  on  around 
him.  He  particularly  liked  the  powerful,  businesslike  pipe-lay¬ 
ing  machines.  Every  once  in  a  while  he  would  ask  one  of  the 
drivers  to  let  him  try  his  hand  at  the  controls. 

One  day  when  they  were  near  the  city  of  Perm  'Ivan  came 
up  to  his  section  chief.  "I'd  like  to  drive  a  pipe-layer,"  he  said. 

The  section  chief  grinned.  "I've  been  expecting  to  hear  it 
from  you.  You  seem  a  wide-awake  lad.  I  have  to  warn  you:  it 
isn't  an  easy  job,  but  if  you've  set  your  heart  on  it  you'll  make 
good." 

That  was  how  Ivan  Kokoshko,  son  of  a  Ukrainian  collective 
farmer,  became  a  pipeline  builder.  He  has  helped  to  lay  lines 
to  Moscow,  Kursk,  Perm,  Minsk,  towns  in  the  Baltic  republics 
and  Kazan. 

Ivan  Kokoshko  spread  out  a  map.  Lines  of  different  colours 
indicated  the  route  of  the  Friendship  line  from  the  Volga  to 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary  and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic. 

Metre  by  metre  the  pipes  are  laid  in  the  trenches.  Ivan  Ko- 
koshko's  comrades  -  Ivan  Oleikovsky,  Bogdan  Borshchin  and 
Stanislav  Orekhovsky  -  work  quickly  and  efficiently.  They  make 
a  good  team.  If  one  of  them  comes  up  against  a  hitch,  the  other 
four  join  in  to  help  him  out. 

Today  Ivan  Kokoshko  is  the  most  experienced  driver  in  his 
section.  "The  old  man"  is  what  his  friends  affectionately  call 
him.  He  has  passed  on  his  know-how  to  dozens  of  people,  now 
working  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

As  we  stood  there  on  the  route  Ivan  gazed  into  the  distance. 
He  knew  that  a  long  distance  away,  far  beyond  the  western 
horizon,  Czech,  German,  Polish  and  Hungarian  workers,  build¬ 
ers  of  the  Friendship  line,  were  probably  looking  eastward  at 
that  very  moment.  And  in  their  mind's  eye  they  could  see  the 
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endless  ribbon  of  the  pipeline,  laid  by  the  strong  and  willing 
hands  of  builders  of  the  five  fraternal  countries. 

*  *  * 

Editor's  note :  The  Friendship  pipeline  is  now  in  operation. 
Through  it  the  Soviet  Union  now  sends  more  than  5,000,000  tons 
of  oil  a  year  to  four  European  socialist  countries.  By  1965  the 
oil  supply  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Builders  know  what  great  and  monolithic  structures  human 
hands  can  erect  by  mixing  gravel  and  sand  with  good  cement. 
Similarly,  the  common  goal  and  cooperation  of  the  builders  of 
the  Friendship  pipeline  have  welded  them  into  a  genuine  and 
unbreakable  brotherhood. 


Nihal  Abesekera,  a  young  specialist 
from  Ceylon,  told  us  about  the  tire 
factory  the  Soviet  Union  is  helping  his 
country  to  build,  and  also  about  the 
Ceylonese  who  are  now  going  through 
a  course  of  training  at  Soviet  tire  fac¬ 
tories. 

” I  know  the  Soviet  Union  is  helping 
other  countries,  too,”  he  says.  "My 
friends  and  l  would  like  to  know  about 
some  of  the  main  construction  jobs  that 
are  now  under  way  there  with  Soviet 
assistance.” 

The  following  articles  give  a  partial 
answer  to  the  question. 


Aswan:  Greater 
Than  the 
Pyramids 


For  several  years  now  the 
bleak  African  desert  adjoining  the 
granite  banks  of  the  ancient  Nile, 
not  far  from  the  recently  little- 
known  town  of  Aswan,  has  been 
a  scene  of  activity  unusual  in 
these  parts.  All  through  the  night 
the  glow  of  countless  electric 
bulbs  and  searchlights  illuminates 
the  construction  site.  Explosions 
ring  out  one  after  another,  blast¬ 
ing  the  rock  to  gouge  out  a  new 
channel  for  the  river,  whose  wa¬ 
ters  will  speed  towards  twelve 
hydropower  turbines.  Day  by  day 
construction  of  the  Dam  of  Life, 
as  people  in  Egypt  call  it,  nears 
completion.  The  day  is  not  far 
off  when  the  mighty  Nile,  "bread¬ 
winner  and  sacred  father",  will  be 
harnessed  to  man's  will. 

Completion  of  the  dam  and 
power  station  will  by  no  means 
mark  the  end  of  work  here,  how¬ 
ever.  The  builders  have  already 
started  stringing  high-tension 
transmission  lines  that  will  deliv¬ 
er  the  electricity  generated  at 
Aswan  to  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Suez, 
Ismailia  and  other  major  indust¬ 
rial  and  agricultural  centres  of  the 
country.  Two  500-kilovolt  high- 
tension  lines  will  run  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  900  kilometres  from 


Aswan  to  Cairo,  with  sub-stations  in  the  towns  of  Naga-Hamadi, 
Samaluta  and  Cairo.  Several  other  lines  of  132  to  220  kilovolts, 
with  10  to  12  substations,  will  stretch  for  a  total  of  nearly  3,000 
kilometres.  That  will  be  several  times  longer  than  all  the  power 
lines  Egypt  has  in  operation  today.  The  amount  of  electricity  to 
be  transmitted  along  the  Aswan-Cairo  line  will  be  more  than 
the  amount  produced  by  all  of  the  country's  installed  capacities 
in  1963. 

The  complex  also  involves  the  construction  of  relaying  sys¬ 
tems  and  big  dispatching  centres.  The  survey  and  research  work 
necessary  to  map  out  the  routes  has  been  carried  out.  Besides 
doing  all  the  designing  Soviet  organizations  will  supply  the 
United  Arab  Republic  with  equipment  and  materials  and  help 
to  build  the  entire  huge  grid  and  put  it  into  operation. 

More  than  7,500  lattice  masts,  made  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
will  have  to  be  set  up  along  the  power  lines.  Their  installation 
on  foundations  will  call  for  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  and  cour¬ 
age  on  the  part  of  the  builders  and  spidermen. 

The  power  lines  are  being  designed  by  Energosetproyekt,  a 
Soviet  state  research  and  design  institute  specializing  in  this 
field. 

“There  are  no  other  long-distance  power  lines  operating 
at  the  voltage  of  500  kilovolts  elsewhere  in  the  world,"  Anton 
Mirolyubov,  manager  of  the  Institute's  Distant  Transmis¬ 
sion  Department,  told  us.  "So  far  only  the  Soviet  Union  has 
built  and  commissioned  such  lines,  running  from  Kuibyshev  to 
Moscow  and  from  Volgograd  to  Moscow.  Although  many  prob¬ 
lems  will  still  crop  up  on  our  project,  we  are  confident  we 
shall  succeed.  In  our  age  of  great  changes  there  are  no  obstacles 
that  man's  creative  energies  cannot  surmount." 

The  close-knit  survey  team  of  Soviet  and  Arab  specialists 
headed  by  engineer  Nikodim  Svyatogorsky  will  soon  bring  its 
programme  of  work  to  a  successful  completion.  The  transmission 
lines  have  to  be  ready  by  the  time  the  first  generating  units  of 
the  Aswan  Hydropower  Station  are  started  up.  Survey  work 
has  now  been  carried  out  all  along  the  3,000  kilometres  of  the 
future  lines.  In  order  not  to  injure  the  peasant  crops  in  the  fields 
in  the  valley  and  delta  of  the  Nile,  Egypt's  main  granary, 
the  routes  are  being  laid  through  the  desert,  parallel  to 
the  river. 

Adversary  No.  1  of  the  surveyors  and  builders  is  the  blaz¬ 
ing  sun.  Between  Luxor-dead  city  of  the  Pharaohs-and  Aswan 
the  route  cuts  across  a  rocky,  uninhabited  plateau  on  which  the 
first  motor-car  appeared  only  in  1962-and  it  had  to  be  delivered 
there  by  helicopter,  at  that.  But  despite  all  the  difficulties  the 
men  are  moving  steadily  ahead. 

The  entire  complex  of  work  will  have  to  be  finished  by  1970, 
so  that  all  of  the  10  million  kWh  of  electricity  which  Aswan 
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Station  will  generate  annually  can  be  used  to  meet  the  country's 
growing  needs.  Upper  and  lower  Egypt  will  be  linked  up  by  a 
big  power  grid  regulated  from  a  central  control  station  in  Cairo. 

In  a  few  years  from  now  Aswan  will  start  feeding  current  to 
Egypt's  towns  and  villages.  "We  built  the  pyramids,  and  we 
shall  build  Saad-al  Aali  (Dam  of  Life),"  runs  a  line  in  a  song 
which  the  Arab  builders  sing.  And  the  power  dam  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  20th  century  will,  of  course,  be  a  greater 
structure  than  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs. 

*  *  * 


Editor's  note :  At  12:37  p.m.  on  May  14,  1964,  during  the 
celebrations  marking  completion  of  the  first  stage  of  the  Aswan 
High  Dam,  a  button  that  touched  off  a  gigantic  explosion  was 
pressed.  It  sent  the  waters  of  the  great  Nile  swirling  into  a  man¬ 
made  channel  laid  through  the  granite  cliffs.  Two  days  later  the 
diversion  of  the  Nile  was  finished. 

Construction  of  the  first  stage  of  the  dam  involved  the  blast¬ 
ing  and  removal  of  10,000,000  cubic  metres  of  the  world's 
hardest  rock.  The  excavators  surpassed  all  previous  standards 
of  operation.  A  total  of  614,000  cubic  metres  of  granite  was 
removed  during  the  building  of  the  tunnels;  632,000  cubic  metres 
of  concrete  was  placed  in  the  foundation  of  the  Aswan  power¬ 
house;  4,166,000  cubic  metres  of  rock  went  into  the  Nile  and 
into  the  dam;  millions  of  cubic  metres  of  sand  were  washed  into 
the  dam. 

In  his  speech  at  the  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  damming  of 
the  Nile,  President  Nasser  emphasized  the  role  of  Soviet  aid  in 
the  building  of  the  Aswan  High  Dam.  He  said: 

"The  brotherhood  of  the  Arab  and  Soviet  workers  and  engi¬ 
neers  was  embodied  in  their  joint  work  in  erecting  the  Aswan 
High  Dam,  that  great  structure  of  our  age." 


Bhilai:  The  Secrets  of  the  82  Per  Cent 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Bhilai  Steel  Works  we  found  the 
place  in  a  holiday  mood.  Although  there  were  still  three  weeks 
to  go  before  the  end  of  the  1962-1963  fiscal  year,  Bhilai  had 
already  produced  1,110,000  tons  of  iron  and  1,000,000  tons  of 
steel.  In  other  words,  it  had  carried  out  its  programme  for 
the  year. 

We  shall  never  forget  how  happy  the  workers'  faces 
were  when  the  late  prime  Minister  Nehru  congratulated  them 
on  having  attained  the  designed  capacity  ahead  of  schedule. 
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This  was  just  as  happy  an  event  for  the  Soviet  engineers 
and  technicians  employed  at  Bhilai  as  it  was  for  their  Indian 
colleagues. 

Addressing  an  audience  of  15,000  builders  and  steelwork¬ 
ers,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  that  Bhilai  was  the  biggest 
and  best  steel  works  in  India.  Bhilai,  he  continued,  was  a  symbol 
of  national  progress  and  of  fruitful  Soviet-Indian  economic  co¬ 
operation.  He  called  on  India's  steelworkers  to  study  the  know- 
how  of  their  Russian  brothers  and  to  strengthen  their  friendship 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 


*  *  * 

We  learned  some  interesting  facts  and  figures  at  Bhilai. 
Since  the  commission  of  the  works  in  January  1963  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  as  much  steel  and  rolled  stock  as  the  combined  output 
of  the  Rurkela  and  Durgatur  works  in  the  same  period. 

"What  is  the  secret  of  the  Bhilai  steelmakers'  success?"  we 
asked  Mr.  Prasad,  manager  of  the  blast-furnace  shop. 

"The  'secret/  "  he  replied,  "is  the  works  itself.  The  design 
of  both  the  works  as  a  whole  and  of  its  various  shops  is  excel¬ 
lent.  The  Soviet  Union  supplied  us  with  the  most  up-to-date, 
first-class  equipment.  That  is  why  we  are  able  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  production. 

"But  the  main  secret,  perhaps,"  Prasad  continued,  "is  the 
people.  We  have  fine  workers  and  engineers.  Many  of  them 
got  training-good  training-at  Soviet  works  and  are  now  doing 
good  work  here.  Soviet  specialists  continue  to  give  us  a  big 
helping  hand.  They're  wonderful  people,  always  ready  with 
good  advice." 

Not  only  are  the  Russian  engineers  very  efficient  specialists 
but  they  are  also  real  friends,  we  were  told  by  Dr.  Mukerji,  head 
of  the  coke-chemical  shop,  young  blooming  mill  specialists 
S.N.  Singh  and  S.L.  Changna,  and  Mr.  Purtej  Singh,  Bhilai's 
chief  construction  engineer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  everybody  with  whom  we  spoke  there 
said  the  same  thing.  They  stressed  that  the  help  given  by  Soviet 
specialists  is  the  main  factor  in  the  rapid  mastery  of  iron  and 
steel  technology  by  Indian  technicians  and  engineers. 

When  we  asked  shift  superintendent  R.R.  Gupta  how  his 
blooming  mill  was  functioning,  his  reply  was  "Splendidly". 

Mr.  Gupta,  it  appeared,  was  one  of  those  who  had  gained 
a  good  deal  of  experience  while  working  at  the  Azovstal  Works 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

"We  were  thoroughly  trained  and  taught  a  lot,"  he  said. 
"Great  trust  was  placed  in  us  in  the  USSR.  I,  for  instance,  was 
a  shift  superintendent  there  for  about  half  a  year.  When  I  came 
to  Bhilai  I  had  no  fears  about  being  able  to  handle  the  job  be- 
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cause  I  had  both  the  necessary  knowledge  and  a  rich  store  of 
practical  experience.  I  must  say  that  the  experience  many  of 
us  acquired  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
achievements  registered  here." 

*  *  * 

The  Bhilai  workers  are  eager  to  learn  more  and  keep  in  step 
with  the  latest  developments  in  metallurgy.  A  large  technical 
school  at  which  thousands  are  improving  their  qualifications 
has  been  set  up  at  the  works.  The  engineers  and  technicians  of 
the  coke-chemical  shop  attentively  follow  new  Soviet  discov¬ 
eries  in  their  field.  Many  of  them  subscribe  to  the  Soviet  maga¬ 
zine  Koksouaya  Khimiya  ("Coke  Chemistry").  They  say  it  is 
a  big  help  in  their  work. 

Mr.  S.K.  Nag,  assistant  chief  of  the  blast-furnace  shop,  told 
us  he  intended  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  soon  to  learn  about 
the  oxygen  jet  process,  the  latest  methods  of  regulating  the 
charge,  the  use  of  computers,  new  charging  equipment  and 
other  developments,  created  by  Soviet  metallurgists. 

"We  are  to  introduce  all  that  at  our  works,"  he  said.  "I  also 
want  to  study  the  organization  of  production  processes  at  Soviet 
mills,  for  our  success  depends  on  that." 

A  similar  thirst  for  the  knowledge  of  the  latest  advances  in 
metallurgy  is  to  be  observed  among  all  the  Bhilai  workers.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  is  that  Bhilai,  although  only  recently  com¬ 
pleted,  is  now  being  expanded.  Under  an  agreement  concluded 
between  the  governments  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  India,  the 
works'  capacity  is  to  be  increased  by  150  per  cent.  The  new 
equipment  to  be  installed  includes  three  more  coke  batteries 
of  65  ovens  each,  two  blast  and  four  open-hearth  furnaces,  and 
a  wire  rolling  mill.  More  than  200  Soviet  specialists  are  to  be 
sent  to  Bhilai  to  give  technical  assistance. 

Highlights  of  the  expansion  programme  to  date  are:  the 
foundations  of  two  blast  furnaces  have  been  laid,  the  placing 
of  concrete  for  a  high  line  and  the  foundation  of  a  stove  has 
been  finished;  concrete  work  on  the  foundation  of  a  new  coke 
battery  has  also  been  completed.  Two  open-hearth  furnaces  and 
soaking  pits  of  a  blooming  mill  are  going  up. 

Construction  is  going  ahead  at  a  fast  clip.  An  Asian  record 
was  set  in  laying  the  concrete  foundations  of  the  blast  fur¬ 
naces:  1,987  cubic  metres  of  concrete  was  poured  into  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  one  of  the  furnaces  in  31  hours. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  already  shipping  the  main  part  of  the 
equipment,  steel  structural  sections,  firebrick  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  expansion  work.  When  the  new  capacities  go  into 
operation  in  1965  Bhilai  will  supply  India  with  2,500,000  tons 
of  steel  a  year. 
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A  figure  taken  from  the  1963  governmental  report  on  the 
profits  from  the  state  sector  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
Bhilai's  importance  for  the  Indian  economy.  It  appears  that 
Bhilai  now  accounts  for  82  per  cent  of  the  profits  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry. 


Many  young  people  from  Airo-Asian 
countries  are  attending  schools  of  high¬ 
er  learning  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  dis¬ 
torted  picture  of  their  life  and  studies 
here  is  often  presented  by  Western 
newspapers  and  magazines.  They  obvi¬ 
ously  influenced  the  views  of  Catherine 
Berg,  an  American,  because  in  a  talk 
with  our  correspondent  she  asked  him: 
"What's  the  apartheid  situation  in  your 
country ?” 

We  have  asked  students  of  Patrice  Lu¬ 
mumba  International  Friendship  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Moscow  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion.  Their  statements  require  no  fur¬ 
ther  commentary. 


Commentary  is 
Superfluous 


Oskar  Onono  Onja  (Cameroon): 
"THE  COMPARISON  IS  NOT  IN 
FAVOUR  OF  THE  WEST" 

At  the  World  Youth  Festival 
in  Finland  a  couple  of  years  ago 
I  took  part  in  a  discussion  among 
students  from  different  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  of  those  I  spoke 
with  were  Africans  attending 
Western  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Naturally,  I  compared  my 
knowledge  with  theirs.  I  don't 
want  to  boast-for  the  credit  here 
goes  not  to  me  but  to  the  Soviet 
system  of  education-but  the  com¬ 
parison  was  not  in  favour  of  the 
Western  schools.  Who  are  those 
people  that  spread  slander  about 
the  life  and  studies  of  young 
Africans  in  Soviet  institutions  of 
higher  education?  Every  school 
in  the  world  has  a  percentage  of 
drop-out-students  who  don't 
make  the  grade.  There  are  drop¬ 
outs  at  Soviet  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  too.  True,  this  hap¬ 
pens  very  rarely,  for  the  Soviet 
teaching  staffs  do  their  best  to 
help  backward  students  catch  up 
with  the  rest.  There  are  some 
young  people,  however,  who 
came  to  the  USSR  not  because 


they  wanted  to  study  but  because  they  wanted  an  easy,  carefree 
life.  They  occupy  the  places  of  others-of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  want  to  study  at  Soviet  colleges.  When  they  see 
that  they  will  not  succeed  in  their  studies  they  start  looking 
around  for  contacts  with  Westerners.  These  ex-students  do  not 
admit  that  they  were  expelled  because  they  were  hopelessly 
backward  in  their  studies.  No,  they  declare  that  "they  do  not 
want  to  be  Communists".  And  anybody  who  slanders  Inter¬ 
national  Friendship  University,  at  the  same  time  calling  Soviet 
people  racialists,  is  a  real  find  for  the  supporters  of  the 
cold  war. 


Onibe  (Nigeria): 
"RELATIONS  ARE  GOOD" 


I  studied  four  years  in  London  and  I  can  compare  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  African  students  in  Britain  and  the  USSR.  In  Moscow, 
unlike  London,  I  have  not  met  a  trace  of  racialism.  Relations 
between  African  and  Soviet  students  are  good.  The  teachers  are 
excellent. 


Zain  Shadad  (Sudan): 

"MY  COUNTRYMEN  FEEL  ENVIOUS" 

I  know  several  African  students  who  are  getting  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  German  Federal  Republic.  My  brother  studied  there, 
too.  He  had  to  shovel  snow  in  the  streets  to  earn  enough  to 
live  on. 

The  attacks  on  our  University  are  intrigues  of  the  reac¬ 
tionaries. 


Shehmus  Muhammed  (Syria): 

"WE  RESPECT  THE  SOVIET  PEOPLE" 

We  came  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  different  countries  and 
with  different  views  on  things,  but  with  the  common  desire  to 
study.  No  one  at  the  University  asked  us  whether  we  were  Com¬ 
munists.  They  only  asked  us  which  department  we  wanted  to 
enter. 

I  know  a  would-be  student  who  took  a  dislike  to  the  Mos¬ 
cow  weather  and  left  after  being  here  a  week.  But  we-those 
who  have  remained  here  to  study-respect  the  Soviet  people  no 
matter  what  the  weather,  because  we  do  not  belong  to  the  un¬ 
grateful  breed. 


Discussion  in 
the  Air  Over 
Africa 


" Wasn't  it  one  of  your  Agency’s  cor¬ 
respondents  whom  the  Congolese  gen¬ 
darmes  seized  and  threw  into  jail  last 
summer ?" 

This  question  was  put  to  an  APN  re¬ 
porter  during  a  recent  talk  with  a 
group  of  African  students  at  Lumumba 
University.  The  name  of  the  student 
who  asked  the  question  was  Okello, 
and  he  came  from  Kenya. 

"Yes,  it  was,"  our  reporter  answered. 
"Well,"  Okello  said,  "I  would  like  to 
know  whether  he  or  his  colleagues 
have  changed  their  attitude  towards 
us,  Africans,  and  towards  the  African 
countries  after  he  became  a  victim  of 
that  act  of  police  brutality." 

It  appears  that  an  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  was  given  before  Mr.  Okello  actu¬ 
ally  asked  it.  As  the  APN  correspond¬ 
ent  in  question  was  on  his  way  home 
by  air  after  being  let  out  of  the  Congo¬ 
lese  prison  he  had  a  most  interesting 
conversation.  He  tells  about  it  below. 


I  spent  only  thirty  days  in 
Congo.  Thirty  hot  days-both 
literally  and  figuratively-plus 
(or  rather  minus)  twelve  hours  in 
one  of  Ndolo's  dungeons. 

Yes,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
gloomy  thoughts  in  those  hours 
after  I  had  been  arrested  without 
charges  and  thrown  into  a  jail. 
Anything  could  be  expected  from 
the  prison  guards,  men  with  tribal 
tattoo  on  their  faces,  majority  of 
whom  had  been  recruited  in  the 
most  backward  sections  of  the 
country;  of  all  that  civilization 
has  to  offer  they  had  learned  only 
the  use  of  firearms.  But  though 
dreary  and  anxious  those  long 
hours  in  prison  were,  they  could 
not  darken  the  impressions  I  had 
gained  during  the  month  spent 
among  the  Congolese  people,  an 
industrious  people  avid  for 
knowledge  and  the  truth. 

On  the  way  home  from  the 
Congo,  in  the  Sabena  plane  flying 
from  South  Africa  to  Belgium,  I 


got  into  conversation  with  one  of  the  passengers.  We  were  then 
at  an  altitude  of  about  eight  kilometres,  somewhere  over  Dakar 
or  Casablanca. 

He  was  the  owner  of  many  thousand  acres  of  fertile  land 
and  a  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery,  a  man  with  a  bank  balance, 
he  said,  running  into  seven  figures.  He  said  he  had  read  in  the 
papers  about  the  beating  up  of  Soviet  diplomats  by  the  Con¬ 
golese  gendarmeries  and  about  my  unlawful  arrest.  The  South 
African  millionaire's  handsome  face,  a  face  barely  touched  by 
the  African  sun,  expressed  sympathy  and  compassion. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  you,  the  white,  have  seen  for 
yourself  that  the  blacks  are  nothing  but  wild  beasts.  White  and 
blacks  living  side  by  side  is  nonsense.  And  so  is  equality." 

Before  me  was  a  dyed-in-the-wool  racialist,  one  of  those  who 
has  aroused  the  indignation  of  all  mankind  by  their  policy  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa.  And  when  I  opposed  his  racialist 
ideas  with  our  views  on  equality  and  friendship  among  all  peo¬ 
ples  and  races,  when  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  all  Negroes 
were  not  alike,  and  that  my  imprisonment  had  not  been  for  ra¬ 
cial  reasons  at  all,  he  stared  at  me  as  though  I  were  a  madman. 

"But  just  a  minute,"  he  put  in  several  times.  "Are  you  or 
are  you  not  the  man  the  blacks  threw  into  jail?" 

I  was  wasting  my  breath,  of  course.  What  could  this  racialist 
understand,  this  man  who  had  a  moneybag  in  place  of  a  heart, 
and  whose  solitary  brain  convolution  resembled  his  signature 
in  the  check  book ! 

The  Congolese  gendarmerie  committed  an  act  of  lawless¬ 
ness,  of  course,  by  keeping  me  in  prison  for  twelve  hours.  But 
even  those  hours  had  their  bright  moments  when  1  struck  up 
an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  political  prisoners,  genuine 
patriots.  And  also  with  a  couple  of  the  gendarmes,  whose  be¬ 
haviour  was  most  peculiar-from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
chiefs,  of  course. 

Hygienic  facilities  are  completely  lacking  in  the  Leopoldville 
prison.  Furthermore,  the  prisoners  are  not  fed.  Prisoners  can 
escape  death  from  starvation  only  if  someone  sends  them  in 
food  from  the  outside  or  if  they  can  persuade  a  prison  guard, 
for  a  fee,  to  buy  them  some  bread  or  bananas.  There  is  no  med¬ 
ical  aid.  There  are  no  beds  or  benches  in  the  cells,  let  alone  a 
mattress  or  pillow.  But  when  their  superiors  are  absent  some  of 
the  guards  show  leniency  towards  their  racial  and  class  broth¬ 
ers.  For  one  thing,  they  give  the  prisoners  some  freedom  of 
movement  in  the  yard. 

And  so  it  happened  that  in  my  eleventh  hour  in  jail  I  found 
myself  in  the  prison  yard,  among  a  group  of  Congolese  pa¬ 
triots.  My  new  friends  asked  me  to  tell  them  about  my  coun¬ 
try.  A  stocky  gendarme  with  a  scarred  face  stared  at  us  with 
unblinking  eyes.  His  face  was  as  immobile  as  a  mask  of  burn- 
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ished  steel.  'He  did  not  interfere  with  our  talk,  although  he 
seemed  to  look  at  us  with  disapproval. 

African  sparrows  twittered  in  the  branches  of  the  baobab 
tree  above  us.  They  looked  very  much  like  the  sparrows  of 
Moscow.  And  I  told  my  new  friends  about  Moscow.  At  first 
we  whispered,  but  then  we  began  to  speak  in  normal  voices. 
Now  we  sat  in  a  circle,  arm  in  arm.  The  gendarme's  face  was 
as  inscrutable  as  ever.  What  were  the  leaden  thoughts  that 
filled  his  mind? 

Soon  after,  another  guard  took  his  place,  and  he  went 
away.  But  we  were  not  prevented  from  continuing  our  conver¬ 
sation.  I  began  to  feel  dizzy  from  hunger,  but  I  did  not  have  a 
single  franc  in  my  pocket.  One  of  the  Congolese  gave  me  a 
piece  of  bread,  another  gave  me  a  cigarette.  And  then  the  guard 
with  the  scarred  face  appeared  in  the  doorway.  He  came  straight 
over  to  me  and  took  three  bananas  out  of  his  pocket. 

"Here,”  he  said.  "Take  these.  Free." 

I  doubt  if  the  millionaire  racialist  from  South  Africa  could 
count  on  a  gift  like  that  if  he  ever  landed  in  the  Leopold¬ 
ville  jail. 


The  Soviet  man  is  prepared  to  sacrifice 
a  great  deal  in  the  name  of  true 
Friendship  and  Brotherhood.  That's 
what  happened  in  Algeria. . . 


A  man  advances  slowly  across 
a  sun-baked  minefield.  Each  step 
he  makes  brings  back  life  to  the 
earth.  He  is  a  sapper,  a  Russian 
soldier.  This  is  not  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  nor  is  it  during  or  shortly 
after  the  war.  It  is  the  year  1963, 
and  he  is  in  Algeria.  .  . . 

I  first  heard  the  Russian  name 
“Galkin”  soon  after  I  stepped  on 
the  sun-flooded  pier.  Everyone 
there  knew  about  the  heroic  work 
done  by  Colonel  Yuri  Galkin  and 
his  men,  and  what  happened  to 
his  friend.  Captain  Ivan  Shcherba. 

But  before  I  introduce  those 
men  to  you  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  about  Algeria  after  the 
exhausting  war  that  has  carried 
off  thousands  of  lives  and  brought 
grief  to  every  family.  Just  imag¬ 
ine  the  “heritage”  the  colonialists 
left  behind  them.  Not  only  killed 
or  wounded  in  every  family,  not 
only  hungry  children,  not  only 
slums-not  only  all  that,  but  death 
lurking  at  every  step  in  the  fields. 
Death  from  mines,  small  plastic 
mines.  How  many  were  there?  No 
one  knew  exactly.  After  the  co¬ 
lonialists  left,  Algerians  began  to 
meet  their  death  in  the  mine¬ 
fields  that  had  been  planted  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Soviet 
sappers  came  there  to  de¬ 
liver  the  people  from  the  hidden 
death. 

Algerian  army  officers  gave 
the  Soviet  sappers  the  mined 
areas'  maps  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  French  army 
command.  But  what  maps  they 
were.  They  were  covered  with  an 
amazing  number  of  conventional 
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signs  which  the  French  officers  themselves  were  unable  to  decip¬ 
her.  More  often  the  mines  were  hidden  not  in  the  places  where 
they  were  indicated  on  the  map  but  somewhere  nearby.  What 
complicated  the  problem  further  was  the  fact  that  mine  detectors 
did  not  react  to  those  plastic  packages  of  death.  And  there  were 
sometimes  as  many  as  3,000  of  them  on  a  square  kilometre. 

At  first  a  tank  with  a  heavy  roller  in  front  of  it  went  out 
into  a  minefield.  It  made  its  way  forward  through  the  fire  and 
smoke  of  explosions,  its  armour  plate  often  got  so  hot  you 
cannot  touch  it.  Its  crawler  treads  and  triplex  would  burst  and 
inside  the  tank  was  a  Soviet  army  man.  The  tank  would  go  up 
and  down  a  field  fifteen,  twenty  and  twenty-five  times,  and  even 
after  that  some  mines  might  still  be  there.  In  such  cases  the 
sappers  would  go  out  into  the  field  armed  with  an  ordinary 
rifle  and  bayonet.  The  sapper  would  thrust  his  bayonet  into  the 
earth,  then  take  a  step  forward,  thrust  it  into  the  earth  again, 
and  take  another  step  forward. 

Our  men  were  working  in  a  field  at  noon  one  day,  when  the 
sun  was  at  its  zenith.  They  were  unaccustomed  to  the  African 
heat,  and  their  overalls  were  soaked  with  sweat.  According  ta 
the  French  maps  there  were  nine  mines  in  that  field.  Eight  had 
already  been  made  harmless,  but  the  ninth  could  not  be  found. 

Captain  Ivan  Shcherba  took  the  rifle  from  Sergeant  Ahmed, 
an  Algerian. 

“Let  me  try  it  this  time,  captain,"  said  Ahmed.  “You've 
taught  me  a  lot  already.  Just  watch  how  I  do  it  now." 

Shcherba  paused  for  an  instant.  He  put  his  arm  around 
Ahmed's  shoulder  and  said:  "You  watch  once  more.  I'll  go  this 
time." 

He  went  forward  slowly,  with  short,  wary  steps.  After  put¬ 
ting  one  foot  down  he  held  the  other  off  the  ground  for  a  while 
as  he  decided  where  it  would  be  best  to  put  it.  He  went  alone 
across  the  broad,  sun-scorched  Algerian  field,  that  was  pitted 
with  holes  from  the  mines  which  had  just  been  detonated,  and 
still  threatened  danger.  The  amazing  patience  and  sixth  sense 
of  the  sapper  told  him  where  to  go.  He  had  gone  all  through, 
the  war  against  the  nazis  with  a  mine  detector  in  his  hands, 
but  now  a  mine  detector  was  useless,  and  he  carried  only  a  rifle 
and  bayonet.  Shortly  before  one  o'clock  his  bayonet  came  up 
against  something  hard  in  the  ground.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
stone.  But  next  to  it  a  mine  lay  buried.  The  instant  he  stepped 
on  it  there  was  a  red  flash  of  flame  and  an  explosion  rang  out. 
The  captain  fell  to  the  ground. 

As  Yuri  Galkin  told  me  the  story  I  reflected  on  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  these  men  who  had  gone  all  through  the  war  without 
a  scratch. 

"We  all  rushed  to  the  spot.  Ivan  lay  there  covered  in  blood. 
Ahmed  and  I  carefully  carried  him  to  a  car.  The  peasants  were* 
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shocked  by  what  had  happened.  A  plane  was  ready  to  take  off 
by  the  time  we  reached  the  airfield,  and  a  few  hours  later  Ivan 
was  in  the  Bulgarian  hospital  in  Oran.  After  a  consultation 
Dr.  Luben  Lukov  and  other  Bulgarian  doctors  insisted  on  an 
immediate  operation  to  remove  mine  fragments  from  Ivan's 
eyes.  The  operation  lasted  more  than  two  hours.  Meanwhile, 
the  news  had  spread,  and  a  large  crowd  of  Algerians  gathered 
outside  the  hospital.  They  stood  in  silence.  When  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Ivan  Shcherba  had  lost  his  sight  and  had  suffered 
a  serious  concussion  of  the  brain,  the  people  began  to  talk  in 
whisper.  Baskets  of  fruit  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  up  to 
the  hospital  entrance." 

Colonel  Galkin  paused  for  a  moment.  "Not  long  after,  an 
11-18  plane  came  to  take  our  friend  Ivan  back  to  the  Soviet 
Union,"  he  continued. 

"Have  you  seen  him  since  then?" 

"No,  but  he  writes.  Would  you  like  to  see  his  last  letter? 
Here  it  is." 

"It  was  hard  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  the  day  I  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  Government  Order,  got  presents  from  my  friends, 
and  said  goodbye  to  the  regimental  banner  and  my  service  in 
the  army.  But  I  did.  I  had  hoped  all  along  that  maybe  I  would 
have  at  least  one  of  my  eyes  left,  but-I  already  have  a  job 
now,  in  the  Society  for  the  Blind.  I  feel  much  better  now  that 
I'm  out  among  people  again. 

"You  write  that  our  comrades  are  continuing  the  work  we 
began  in  Algeria.  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  that . 

Yours  Ivan  Shcherba " 


Re-reading  the  letter  I  thought  of  the  strength  of  character 
Ivan  Shcherba  had  displayed  in  the  face  of  adversity.  In  Al¬ 
geria  I  found  that  his  feat  is  regarded  as  a  fine  example  of  the 
spirit  of  internationalism  and  brotherhood  that  are  so  typical 
of  our  people  and  in  which  our  people  take  a  justifiable  pride. 

"Well,  now  you  know  the  whole  story,"  Colonel  Galkin  said, 
rising  to  go. 

"But  you  haven't  told  me  anything  about  yourself." 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  coaxing  to  get  him  to  sit  down  again. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  began  slowly,  lost  in  thought.  "I  don't 
know  whether  I'll  be  able  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  felt. 
I'm  not  much  of  a  story-teller." 

The  district  to  which  the  sappers  moved  on  after  Ivan 
Shcherba  was  wounded  was  marked  on  the  French  map  as  being 
free  of  mines.  Yuri  Galkin  decided  to  check  up  on  that,  just 
to  make  sure.  He  set  out  by  himself,  walking  ahead  slowly,  the 
way  he  always  did  in  a  minefield.  He  covered  the  whole  field. 
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and  then  there  was  just  a  small  area  left,  a  little  to  the  side  of 
where  the  tank  had  passed  the  day  before.  He  went  there-and 
then  it  happened. 

Colonel  Galkin  was  taken  to  the  same  Bulgarian  hospital 
to  which  Ivan  Shcherba  had  been  flown.  And  the  same  Bulgar¬ 
ian  and  Algerian  doctors  kept  a  vigil  at  his  bedside  until  he 
recovered. 

When  the  Soviet  sappers  finished  their  work  they  had 
stripped  a  total  of  300,000  mines.  On  hearing  that  Sergeant 
Ahmed,  Ivan  Shcherba's  pupil  and  friend,  said:  “Yes,  they 
stripped  300,000  mines,  but  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  this 
way:  they  saved  thousands  of  human  lives  1“ 


The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  want 
friendship  and  brotherhood  with  all 
nations,  and  they  deeply  regret  that 
this  is  not  yet  the  case.  We  are  doing 
everything  we  can  to  promote  better 
understanding  among  countries  with 
different  ways  of  life.  We  are  confident 
that  the  better  people  know  one  an¬ 
other,  the  closer  their  friendship  will  be. 
Mr.  Mabley  of  Chicago  has  not  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  and  did  not  put  any 
questions  to  an  APN  correspondent,  but 
we  hope  he  will  not  object  to  our  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  following  letter  written 
by  a  Soviet  journalist  who  has  visited 
his  country. 


When  Americans  talk  to  for¬ 
eigners  they  use  the  word  "typ¬ 
ical"  a  good  deal.  They  are  sure 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  talking 
with  a  "typical"  American,  riding 
in  a  “typical"  long  and  shiny  car, 
and  so  on. 

Well,  it  was  a  "typically" 
sunny  Chicago  day,  "typical" 
birds  were  twittering  in  the  trees, 
and  a  refreshing  coolness  wafted 
over  from  Lake  Michigan.  After 
a  dozen  or  so  interviews,  talks 
and  news  conferences  in  a  single 
morning  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
drive  out  of  town  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  what  the  program¬ 
me  drawn  up  for  our  group  of 
Soviet  journalists  called  a  "typ¬ 
ical"  American  family. 

"Whose  idea  was  it  to  show 
tourists  American  families?"  we 
asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  the  owner  of 
the  car.  Jack  Mabley,  of  the 
Chicago  American  (to  whose 
house  we  were  driving)  an¬ 
swered  evasively.  “I  just  offered 
my  services  because  I  wanted  to 
get  to  know  Russians  better." 


A  Letter  to 
Mr.  Mabley 


o  o  a  oa 


We  were  on  our  way  to  Glenview,  about  25  miles  from 
Chicago.  The  top  of  the  car,  a  Mercury,  was  down,  and  the 
speedometer  needle  pointed  to  the  speed  limit  of  60  miles  an 
hour. 

Jack  Mabley  was  an  excellent  driver,  and  as  we  sped  along 
he  chatted  with  us,  his  new  acquaintances. 

"My  wife  and  I  read  your  article  yesterday,"  he  remarked 
to  me.  "We  found  it  interesting." 

"How  did  you  like  the  editorial  comment  on  it?" 

A  columnist  working  for  the  same  newspaper  in  which  my 
article,  "What  We  Think  About  America",  had  been  published, 
admitted  he  had  not  read  the  commentary.  After  all,  he  said,  it 
was  on  page  16.  I  decided  he  did  not  want  to  bring  up  a  touchy 
subject  with  his  guest.  He  had  read  the  commentary,  of  course, 
but  did  not  want  to  start  a  debate  on  it.  We  decided  not  to, 
either.  But  I  shall  go  into  the  matter  farther  on  in  this  letter. 


SOME  MORE  TYPICAL  THINGS 

"Only  eight  miles  left  now,"  Mabley  announced,  inter¬ 
rupting  my  train  of  thought.  "It  has  a  population  of  about 
20,000.  I  was  once  the  mayor." 

"Which  party  did  you  represent?" 

"The  name  of  our  party  was  For  a  Better  Glenview.  But 
here's  the  town  itself.  On  the  right  is  the  church  I  go  to  every 
Sunday." 

Our  car  came  to  a  stop  in  front  of  a  small  two-storey  cot¬ 
tage  and  garage  in  which  stood  another  car,  used  by  Mabley's 
wife. 

Fres,  his  wife,  their  daughter  Pat  and  five-year-old  son 
Robert  met  us  at  the  front  door. 

The  welcome,  as  well  as  the  conversations  in  the  car  and 
in  the  house,  were  described  in  quite  some  detail  in  an  article 
by  Frank  Mabley  in  two  issues  of  the  Chicago  American. 

Mabley  gave  an  objective  picture  of  all  the  events  of  the 
day:  the  children's  joy  on  being  presented  with  badges  with 
Yuri  Gagarin's  picture  on  them,  our  talk  with  Pat  and  with  Ann, 
her  elder  sister,  and  our  discussion  of  life  in  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  article,  which  was  headed  "Russians  Get  a 
Taste  of  America",  opened  by  saying  that  everything  the  So¬ 
viet  journalists  have  seen  was  "typical".  We  had  had  a  "typical" 
dinner  with  a  "typical"  family  living  in  a  "typical"  house.  The 
article  was  written  in  a  friendly  tone. 
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Its  author  said  some  nice  things  about  his  Soviet  guests. 
"They  knew  a  lot,  talked  freely,  and  convincingly  argued  the 
need  for  peaceful  coexistence.  We  parted  good  friends,"  he 
wrote. 

Jack  Mabley  ended  his  article  with  the  following  words: 
"Am  I  naive?  Am  I  being  used  for  any  ends?  I  believe  we  have 
to  be  friends.  If  anyone  has  other  proposals  for  dealing  with 
the  Russians,  I  would  like  to  hear  them." 

We  don't  know  whether  anyone  sent  in  any  other  proposals 
to  the  Chicago  American.  It's  quite  possible.  But  the  Soviet  jour¬ 
nalists  did  not,  and  do  not,  intend  to  use  Mabley's  article  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  promote  better  understanding. 


WE  MUST  GET  TO  KNOW  ONE  ANOTHER  BETTER 


Dear  Jack  Mabley,  we  want  to  tell  you  that  Soviet  journal¬ 
ists,  reared  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  people's  press,  have 
never  distorted  facts  or  the  statements  of  persons  they  inter¬ 
view.  We  Soviet  journalists  wholeheartedly  support  your  desire 
to  cooperate  with  us  and  to  be  friends. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  who  works  for  your  newspaper 
shares  your  views.  And  perhaps  you  may  still  be  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  you  liked  us.  We  know  very  well  that  all  kinds  of 
things  happen  in  your  newspapers  and  magazines-and,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  they  do  often.  We  sincerely  wish  you  and  your 
family  success  in  your  as  yet  timid  attempts  to  get  to  know 
us  better. 

You  say  in  your  article  that  "They  (that  is,  the  Soviet  jour¬ 
nalists)  thought  they  knew  a  lot  about  our  culture  and  literature, 
and  we  less  about  theirs".  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  because  of 
the  absence  of  elementary  truthful  information  about  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  school  textbooks  (as  you  could  see  when  we  talked 
about  the  Soviet  Union  with  your  daughters),  and  because  of 
the  constant  anti-Soviet  propaganda  in  your  country,  people  in 
the  United  States  know  little,  very  little,  about  the  life,  culture 
and  art  of  our  people. 

It  was  General  Twining  of  the  United  States,  I  think,  who 
said  that  Americans'  ideas  about  Russia  "differ  in  degree  of 
inexactness". 

Our  ideas,  I  said  in  my  article  in  the  Chicago  American, 
differ  sooner  in  degree  of  knowledge-some  know  the  United 
States  better  than  others. 
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CHILDREN  WILL  BE  CHILDREN  BUT... 


Frankly  speaking,  Mr.  Mabley,  there  were  times  when  I 
felt  like  blushing  for  some  of  the  people  we  spoke  with.  They 
displayed  a  total  ignorance  not  only  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  philosophy  but  even  of  their  own  culture  and  literature. 
True,  they  all  have  one  or  two  cars,  an  apartment  of  five  or 
six  rooms  or  a  house,  with  a  refrigerator,  washing  machine, 
vacuum  cleaner  and  all  the  rest,  and  a  TV  set,  of  course.  All 
that  is  considered  “typical"  of  the  American  way  of  life.  We 
call  that  a  philistine  way  of  life.  We  believe  that  to  live  for 
one's  own  pleasure  is  a  narrow,  stifling  kind  of  happiness. 

Disregard  of  the  needs  of  one's  neighbour,  one's  communi¬ 
ty,  town,  district  and  the  whole  of  society,  disregard  of  the 
interest?  of  others,  is  cultivated  by  the  very  tenor  of  American 
life  from  an  early  age. 

You  will  probably  recall,  Mr.  Mabley,  how  your  little 
daughter's  eyes  brightened  at  the  sight  of  the  richest  house 
in  town  as  we  drove  past  in  your  car,  together  with  your  whole 
family,  in  the  evening. 

"You  can't  imagine  how  rich  he  is!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Do  you  want  to  be  rich?"  we  asked  her. 

"I  sure  do!"  Pretty  little  Pat's  face  glowed  with  delight. 

I  know  you  won't  feel  offended  at  what  I'm  saying.  I  don't 
mean  to  blame  you  or  your  fine  family.  It  pleased  up  very  much 
to  see  that  your  wife  not  only  managed  the  entire  household  by 
herself  but  trained  her  son  and  daughters  to  be  industrious. 
That  is  very  good.  We  know,  too,  that  you  do  not  make  a  lot 
of  money.  You  will  be  paying  out  the  mortage  on  your  house 
for  another  25  years,  and  you  borrowed  money  when  you 
bought  the  cars.  You  are  not  a  capitalist.  We're  talking  about 
something  else  now.  A  desire  to  be  more  and  more  prosperous 
is  a  good  thing,  but  when  all  people  want  is  a  better  life  for 
themselves  their  inner  world  turns  into  the  inner  world  of  a 
philistine. 

Your  pretty  little  daughter  Pat  wants  to  be  better  off  than 
you  are  now.  Children  will  be  children,  of  course.  It  would  be 
much  nicer,  though,  if  children  dreamed  not  about  becoming 
millionaire  owners  of  oil  companies  (there  are  some  in  your 
town)  but  about  being  engineers,  doctors,  teachers,  journal¬ 
ists.  ...  It  would  be  much  nicer  if  such  little  girls  were  told, 
from  their  first  day  at  school,  about  noble  deeds  performed  for 
one's  people  and  for  the  people  of  other  countries. 

As  you  know,  we  visited  several  American  cities  and  saw 
different  families  and  a  different  kind  of  life.  Your  "typical" 
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family  is  not  typical  of  the  majority  of  American  families.  I'm 
not  speaking  about  the  millions  of  unemployed  and  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  slum-dwellers,  or  about  the  hundreds  of  millionaires, 
the  real  rulers  of  the  country.  Let's  take  an  honest  look  at 
families  like  yours.  Do  you,  an  American  journalist,  really  be¬ 
lieve  the  life  of  your  family  is  typical  for  the  majority  of  Amer¬ 
icans?  I  am  sure  you  know  that  is  not  true.  Of  course,  the  aver¬ 
age  American  living  standard  is  high.  But  you  know  very  well 
what  lies  behind  the  word  “average".  That  shouldn't  be  for¬ 
gotten. 


WHO  IS  PUTTING  UP  THE  BARRIERS? 


In  our  talks  with  you  and  with  other  Americans  we  kept 
stressing  that  while  presenting  a  picture  of  their  great  achieve¬ 
ments  in  economy,  science,  art  and  culture,  the  Soviet  people 
do  not  belittle  the  achievements  of  the  American  people  but, 
on  the  contrary,  admire  them,  and  that  we  have  set  ourselves 
the  goal  of  catching  up  with  the  United  States  economically 
(that  is,  in  output  per  head  of  the  population)  in  the  next  few 
years.  Peaceful  coexistence  was  the  main  subject  of  all  our  con¬ 
versations. 

In  my  article  in  the  Chicago  American  I  said:  “We  regard 
peaceful  coexistence  as  the  only  correct  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  the  different  social  systems  can  get  along  on  the  same 
planet.  Peaceful  coexistence  between  the  different  systems  in¬ 
evitably  leads  to  peaceful  competition  among  them.  We  are 
confident  that  all  nations  stand  to  gain  from  that  kind  of  com¬ 
petition,  because  it  will  promote  peace,  which  your  people 
also  want." 

You  agree  with  that,  don't  you,  Mr.  Mabley?  And  so  do 
your  wife  and  your  children.  Many  millions  of  Americans  agree 
with  that. 

But  here  is  what  your  paper,  the  Chicago  American,  said  in 
its  comments  on  that  article. 

“It  is  useless  to  hold  negotiations  of  any  kind  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Its  language  and  way  of  thinking  shut  out  the  possibility 
of  agreement  and  even  the  possibility  of  achieving  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  the  Russians  and  the  governments  of  other 
countries." 

Well,  what  an  original  way  of  debating. 

We  sometimes  speak,  in  the  Soviet  press,  about  the  subor¬ 
dination  of  what  is  called  the  big-time  American  press  to  the 
monopolies.  But  attempts  are  immediately  made  in  the  United 
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States  to  refute  that  axiomatic  truth.  My  intention  here  is  not 
to  link  that  up  with  the  clumsy  commentary  in  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  but  simply  to  refer  to  some  of  the  statements  made  at  the 
conference  of  the  Association  of  Editors  of  Trade  Publications 
in  Chicago. 

A  lot  was  said  at  the  conference,  and  there  is  no  point  in 
mentioning  the  names  of  the  speakers.  Here  is  the  gist  of  it: 
we  must  always,  said  the  editors  of  trade  newspapers  and 
magazines,  understand  the  aims  of  our  managers;  we  must 
know  and  correctly  explain  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  our 
owners. 

If  you  take  the  minutes  of  the  conference  you  will  probably 
find  statements  like  that  on  every  page. 


LET'S  WORK  TOGETHER  FOR  PEACE 

Norman  Ross,  the  experienced  commentator  who  conducted 
our  nearly  three-hour  TV  discussion  in  Chicago,  wrote  an  ar¬ 
ticle  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  that  I  hope  you  read. 

Note  the  high  opinion  of  Soviet  people  expressed  by  Nor¬ 
man  Ross:  “Like  all  meetings  with  Soviet  citizens,  this  one  left 
a  curious  sensation,  a  mixture  of  attraction  with  a  sense  of 
hopelessness.  Every  Russian  has  wide  knowledge  and  deep  faith 
and  conviction.  While  the  Americans  who  have  met  Russians 
have  never  been  united  in  their  views  on  various  problems  the 
Russians  have  acted  with  a  monolithic  unity.  There  were  times 
when  we  lost  our  temper,  and  this  weakened  our  arguments. 
They  always  remained  calm,  purposeful  and  unshakable.  That 
does  not  mean  they  answered  questions  mechanically.  Those 
people  sincerely  believed  in  what  they  said,  and  at  times  their 
arguments  forced  us  to  ponder  on  our  country's  policy.” 

Together  with  Norman  Ross  and  with  you.  Jack  Mabley, 
we  want  to  continue  contacts  for  a  durable  peace. 

In  a  Des  Moines  high  school  in  a  splendid  modern  building 
with  fine  classrooms  and  laboratories,  a  large  gym  and  a 
swimming  pool,  we  met  two  students,  Bobby  Wiels  and  Jane 
Van  Dosseldorf,  who  want  to  be  journalists.  They  very  wil¬ 
lingly  showed  us  around  the  school.  They  voiced  the  wish  of 
all  their  fellow-students  when  they  said  they  very  much  wanted 
to  be  friends  with  Soviet  young  people  and  wanted  to  know 
more  about  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  were  fine  young  people  we 
met  in  the  Des  Moines  high  school!  And  there  are  many  like 
them  in  America. 

Your  daughters  want  to  know  more,  too,  Mr.  Mabley.  Help 
them.  Let  them  strive  for  spiritual  richness,  for  the  truths  that 
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Ihelp  humans  to  attain  genuine  happiness,  joyful  labour  and 
all-round  development  of  the  talents  of  the  individual. 

Well,  my  dear  Mr.  Mabley,  that  is  about  all  I  wanted  to 
say  to  you  in  this  letter. 


Are  you  happy,  Pierre?  It  is 
unlikely  you  can  answer  that 
question.  You  do  not  know  yet 
what  happiness  is.  You  have  to 
win  true  happiness,  to  work  tor 
it,  to  be  worthy  ot  it,  perhaps 
even  to  achieve  it  through  suffer¬ 
ing.  It  will  come  only  when  you 
are  sure  war  will  not  break  out 
tomorrow,  when  you  are  sure  of 
a  job  and  a  root  over  your  head. 
It  will  come  when  you  are  strong 
and  can  help  your  triends,  and: 
they  show  concern  tor  you,  when 
the  state  cares  tor  your  health 
and  well-being,  and  when  alT 
roads  in  lite  are  open  to  you.  You 
will  be  happy  when  you  have 
someone  to  present  the  first 
flower  ot  spring  to,  and  when  you 
have  unlimited  opportunity  to * 
dream  and  to  create. 

Happiness  is  probably  the 
most  meaningful  word  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,  a  word  ot  many  facets 
and  many  colours.  Volumes  could 
be  written  on  happiness  without 
exhausting  the  topic.  Here  we  pre¬ 
sent  tour  feature  articles,  all  dif¬ 
ferent  and  all  dealing  with  happi¬ 
ness. 

Take  flowers,  tor  instance. 
They  help  to  make  us  happy,  to - 
make  lite  richer  and  gayer,  both 
on  holidays  and  on  ordinary  days~ 


The  Meaning  of  Happiness 


The  Story  About 
T  ulips 


My  friends  know  I  love 
flowers. 

On  the  days  no  one  gives  me 
a  bouquet  I  buy  a  bunch  of  flow¬ 
ers  myself.  True,  there  are  no 
more  than  five  such  days  in  a 
year. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear,  therefore,  that  I  subscribe 
to  "Floriculture".  From  the  latest 
issue  of  this  magazine  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  "ten  tons  of  tulips 
are  sold  in  Moscow  daily". 

Tons  of  flowers!  What  an  odd 
combination  of  words!  But  where 
do  they  go,  those  tons  of  tulips, 
if  no  more  than  three  flowers 
come  my  way  every  week? 

I  could  not  visit  all  the  flower 
shops  in  Moscow-there  are  98  of 
them.  But  I  did  manage  a  few. 
"Who  buys  flowers?"  I  asked  in 
the  first  one. 

"Everyone,"  was  the  answer  I 
got.  Then  I  was  told  that  this 
year  Moscow  shops  plan  to  sell 
30,000,000  flowers. 

"That's  not  so  many,"  I  re¬ 
marked.  "Only  about  a  dozen  to 
every  woman  in  the  city." 

But  the  optimistic  shop  man¬ 
ager  pointed  out  that  almost 
every  Moscow  courtyard  has  its 
flower-beds  (mine  does  too,  I  re¬ 
called),  that  people  in  the  su¬ 
burbs  have  flower  gardens,  and 
so  do  the  many  Muscovites  who 
have  summer  cottages. 

To  find  out  who  buys  flowers 
in  Moscow  I  decided  to  become 
a  flower  girl  for  a  day.  I  was 
given  a  basket  of  tulips  and  took 
up  my  post  on  Mayakovsky 
Square,  in  the  centre  of  town,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

All  sorts  of  people  bought  my 
tulips,  old  and  young  (more 


young  people,  though),  serious  and  gay  (these  were  about 
equal),  people  in  a  hurry  and  people  taking  their  time  (the 
light-hearted  were  in  a  slight  majority,  but  that  may  be  be¬ 
cause  the  working  day  was  over). 

In  three  hours  I  had  sold  all  my  92  bouquets,  28  of  them 
to  factory  workers,  19  to  students,  11  to  pensioners,  17  to 
children,  three  to  army  men,  six  to  foreign  visitors,  two  to 
physicists  and  one  to  a  philologist.  Five  customers  did  not  want 
to  name  their  occupation,  and  I  can't  guess  it  myself. 

Most  of  my  customers  paid  their  money,  took  their  bou¬ 
quets,  and  hurried  on.  I  spoke  to  those  who  were  not  in  a  hurry. 
They  looked  in  surprise  at  a  flower  girl  putting  unusual  ques¬ 
tions,  but  still  answered  in  a  few  words.  That  is  why  my  story 
is  so  short.  It  came  to  13  pages  instead  of  100  when  I  handed 
it  in.  But  the  editor  thought  that  an  unlucky  number  for  a  story 
about  happiness,  flowers  and  happy  people. 

JUST  LIKE  THAT? 

He  could  not  have  been  more  than  eighteen. 

“Whom  are  you  buying  them  for?"  I  asked. 

“Do  they  have  to  be  for  someone?"  he  asked  defensively. 
"Can't  I  buy  them  just  like  that?" 

He  was  clearly  embarrassed.  He  quickly  counted  out  the 
money,  mumbled  "Thank  you"  and  ran  across  the  square  to  a 
slender  girl.  And  handed  the  bouquet  to  her. 

"  'Just  like  that,'  eh?"  I  said  to  myself  with  a  grin. 

MEN  GET  FLOWERS  TOO 

"I'd  like  the  brightest-coloured  bunch  you  have." 

"Is  your  girl  a  brunette?" 

"It's  not  for  a  girl.  Men  get  flowers,  too.  And  not  only  sin¬ 
gers.  A  friend  of  mine  has  just  got  his  civil  engineer's  diploma. 
He  and  I  work  in  the  same  shop.  Our  whole  team  is  going 
to  drop  in  on  him  this  evening  to  celebrate." 

A  MATTER  OF  PRINCIPLE 

"How  will  do  those  tulips  propagate?  And  what's  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  flower?  Don't  you  know?  Here,  I'll  just  have  a  look. 
No,  I  don't  buy  flowers  on  principle.  I  have  my  own  garden- 
lilacs,  gillyflowers  and  narcissuses.  I  like  them  better.  One  of  my 
flowers  almost  got  a  prize  last  year." 

Someone  called  to  the  woman. 

"That's  my  husband.  Well,  goodbye." 
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I  heard  her  voice  a  short  distance  away  saying:  "Thank  you, 
darling.  What  a  wonderful  bouquet  you've  bought  me." 

LOYALTY 

"The  best  bouquet  you  have.  I'm  going  to  the  football  match 
to  cheer  for  Spartak." 

"What  if  Spartak  loses?" 

"Loses?  Impossible!" 

That  evening  I  saw  him  again  and  called  him  over. 

"Who  got  the  flowers?"  I  asked. 

"Spartak." 

"But  Spartak  lost." 

"That  doesn't  matter.  Just  the  same,  it's  the  best  team." 

A  WAY  OUT 

"I'm  in  a  hurry.  I'm  off  to  the  airport  to  meet  my  wife.  The 
plane  from  India.  No,  not  a  tourist  trip.  She  was  working  at 
the  Bhilai  steel  mill  project.  She's  a  doctor.  Her  favourite  flow¬ 
ers?  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  am!  I  can't  remember!" 

He  rubbed  his  forehead  in  perplexity,  then  moved  from  one 
flower  girl  to  the  next,  buying  a  bouquet  from  each. 

I  AM  PAID  A  COMPLIMENT 

"What  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?"  the  man  said  over  and 
over. 

"Anything  the  matter?" 

"It's  that  friend  of  mine.  He  invited  me  to  his  housewarm¬ 
ing  party.  Spent  half  an  hour  telling  me  about  his  new  flat— 
what  a  bathroom,  what  a  kitchen-then  forgot  to  give  me  the 
address." 

"Did  he  get  the  flat  from  the  place  where  he  works?  Or  is 
he  member  of  a  home-building  co-operative?" 

"Well,  aren't  you  a  genius?!"  he  exclaimed.  "How  could  I 
have  forgotten?  He  got  it  through  our  factory,  so  of  course  the 
trade  union  committee  can  give  me  his  address." 

He  bought  two  bouquets,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  me. 

FLOWERS  COME  FIRST 

I  saw  a  neighbour  of  mine,  a  middle-aged  schoolteacher, 
in  the  crowd.  She  lives  on  the  fifth  floor  but  never  uses  the  lift. 
I  think  it  is  because  she  goes  in  for  yoga,  which  has  become 
quite  popular  among  older  people  here.  When  she  caught  sight 
of  me  she  smiled. 
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"I  never  thought  we  had  a  flower  girl  in  our  house,"  she 
s,aid.  "I'll  take  a  bouquet.  I  drew  my  old-age  pension  for  the 
first  time  today." 


FIVE  AND  FIVE  MAKES  TEN 

"I'll  take  five  bouquets." 

"Would  you  like  me  to  make  them  into  one?" 

"No,  thank  you.  They  are  for  five  of  my  students.  They  had 
their  Russian  exam  today  and  they  all  got  excellent  marks.  It's 
a  difficult  subject  for  them,  but  they're  very  capable,  those 
Africans." 

An  hour  or  so  later  a  group  of  young  African  men  and 
women  came  up. 

"Five  bouquets,  please." 

"Shall  I  put  them  together  for  you?" 

"No,  each  will  present  his  own  bouquet.  They're  for  our 
Russian  teacher.  Thank  you,  goodbye." 


FLOWERS  ON  BRONZE 

A  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  came  running  up.  I  thought  they 
would  buy  at  least  a  dozen  bouquets,  but  they  only  bought  one. 
They  took  it  over  to  the  statue  of  Mayakovsky  in  the  middle 
of  the  square  and  laid  it  on  the  pedestal. 

So  if  you  ask  me  now  who  buys  flowers  in  Moscow,  my 
answer  will  be:  Everyone! 
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Many  people  all  over  the  world  think 
the  happiest  are  those  who  possess  mil¬ 
lions- dollars,  pounds,  francs,  marks, 
yen,  and  so  on.  But  what  about  rou¬ 
bles'? 

“Do  you  have  millionaires  in  the  Sov¬ 
iet  Union?"  is  a  question  many  foreign 
tourists  ask.  One  of  our  reporters,  who 
spent  some  time  looking  for  a  million¬ 
aire  here,  answers  the  question. 


He  Found  a 
Millionaire 


To  find  a  millionaire  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  actually  child's 
play,  as  experienced  fellow- 
reporters  assured  me.  When  I 
asked  one  of  them  for  advice  he 
pulled  out  his  notebook  and  gave 
me  a  telephone  number. 

"Barabash  is  his  name,”  he 
said.  "A  famous  millionaire. 
Evening  is  the  best  time  to  call 
him." 

That  same  evening  found  me 
talking  with  airline  pilot  Bara¬ 
bash. 

"A  million?”  he  repeated. 
"It's  true,  I  do  have  a  million- 
actually,  four  of  them.  The  first 
million  I  flew  on  those  old  piston- 
engined  planes,  and  the  rest  on 
the  TU-104  and  other  jetliners." 

During  our  conversation  I 
discovered  my  pleasant  host  was 
the  first  pilot  to  fly  a  TU-104  on 
the  first  regular  passenger  serv¬ 
ice  from  Moscow  to  Irkutsk. 
That  was  in  the  autumn  of  1954. 

"Since  then  I've  been  flying 
the  latest  planes  and,  besides, 
helping  to  train  our  young  pi¬ 
lots." 

"But  how  about  money?"  I 
asked.  "You  don't  have  a  million 
roubles,  do  you,  by  any  chance?" 

Barabash  laughed.  He  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  pulled 
out  several  crisp-new  10-rouble 
notes.  "Not  far  to  go  to  a  million, 
as  you  can  see.  But  seriously,  I 
earn  good  money-enough  to  save 


up  quite  a  pile  if  I  wanted  to.  But  I'm  not  particularly  keen  on 
being  a  miser." 

I  assured  Barabash  I  had  had  no  intention  of  insulting  him, 
said  goodbye,  and  left.  My  reporter  friend  had  let  me  down. 
He  had  sent  me  to  the  wrong  kind  of  millionaire.  What  I  was 
looking  for  was  someone  with  a  million  in  banknotes,  and  not 
in  air  mileage. 

I  decided  I  would  manage  without  advice.  It  struck  me  I 
might  find  a  millionaire  among  some  of  the  big  writers. 

The  next  day  I  began  to  do  some  research  into  the  matter. 
I  learned  that  Mikhail  Sholokhov  gets  enormous  royalties  from 
new  editions  of  his  books.  How  does  he  spend  it  all?  That  was 
easy  to  discover.  Sholokhov  built  a  new  school  in  his  native 
village  of  Veshenskoye  on  the  Don  and  presented  it  to  the 
children  there.  He  does  not  hoard  his  money. 

Well,  that's  the  case  with  Sholokhov.  Maybe  Alexander 
Tvardovsky  will  suit?  It  was  easy  to  find  out  that  Tvardovsky 
built  a  rural  recreation  centre  in  the  part  of  Smolensk  Region 
from  which  he  comes,  using  his  Lenin  Prize  money  for  the 
purpose. 

It  was  obvious  I  would  have  to  look  for  my  millionaire 
somewhere  else. 

And  I  did.  I  made  a  long  and  conscientious  search-but 
failed.  I  visited  a  collective  farm  that  has  an  annual  income  of 
several  million  roubles.  The  chairman  showed  me  the  plans  of 
the  new  collective  farm  village  they're  building,  with  its  rows 
of  two-storey,  urban-type  houses,  a  recreation  club  with  a  cin¬ 
ema,  a  new  school,  kindergarten  and  nursery.  That  is  where 
the  collective  farm  money  is  going,  except  for  the  sums  that 
are  put  back  into  the  farm  and  those  paid  to  the  collective  farm¬ 
ers  for  their  work. 

Someone  advised  me  to  go  to  a  factory  where  the  workers, 
technicians  and  engineers  have  introduced  a  large  number  of 
new  ideas  that  save  tens  of  millions  of  roubles.  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  work  at  the  factory  were  the  ones  to  launch  that  money¬ 
saving  campaign.  I  asked  them  how  the  money  could  be  put 
to  best  use. 

"That's  obvious,"  one  of  them  told  me.  "It  should  be  in¬ 
vested  where  it  is  needed  most.  It  could  be  used  to  put  up 
several  apartment  houses,  or  build  a  new  factory,  or  send  a 
dozen  geological  expeditions  into  the  taiga." 

I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  Leonid  Ivanov,  a 
worker  at  the  plant.  I  put  the  question  straight  to  him.  Didn't 
he  envy  Rockefeller?  Wouldn't  he  like  to  have  a  cinema  all  of 
his  own?  Plus  a  swimming  pool,  a  family  castle  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  a  private  picture  gallery? 

"I  wouldn't  mind,"  he  said.  "But  only  if  there  were  another 
226,000,000  family  castles  in  the  mountains  in  this  country. 
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It's  not  bad,  of  course,  to  have  everything  you  want.  But  if 
Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Leonid  Ivanov  have  everything  while 
others  have  nothing  it's  no  good.  If  every  Soviet  citizen  had  a 
million  roubles  with  which  to  buy  whatever  he  wanted  I 
wouldn't  refuse  to  take  my  million.  After  all,  the  Communist 
slogan  is  'to  each  according  to  his  needs'.  To  'each! ,  and  not  to 
me  alone. 

"As  to  villas  and  cinemas-I  have  them.  I  was  given  a  flat 
and  a  plot  of  land  on  which  to  build  a  country  cottage,  by  the 
factory,  free  of  charge.  Medical  care  costs  me  nothing,  and  our 
factory  has  its  own  recreation  club  and  stadium.  Every  summer 
our  trade  union  arranges  a  holiday  for  me.  This  summer  I'm 
planning  to  go  south,  to  the  sea,  and  stay  at  our  factory  health 
centre  there.  In  winter,  buses  from  the  factory  take  us  out  of 
town  to  our  ski  lodge.  Recreation  facilities  cost  us  nothing.  The 
doors  of  the  Tretyakov  Gallery  are  always  open  to  me.  A  mil¬ 
lion  roubles  wouldn't  be  enough  to  buy  all  that." 

Ivanov  paused,  then  added:  "It  must  be  pretty  dull  saving 
all  those  millions.  Life  could  pass  you  by.  No,  not  for  me, 
thank  you." 

Eventually  I  did  find  a  millionaire,  someone  with  a  million 
roubles  in  banknotes,  the  very  man  I  was  looking  for.  But  it 
was  not  the  way  I  had  imagined  it.  I  found  him  under  arrest, 
an  insignificant-looking  creature  of  about  fifty,  sitting  on  a 
chair  in  front  of  the  interrogator's  desk. 

"Take  a  look  at  this  Moscow  Rockefeller-a  rare  specimen." 

The  millionaire  proved  to  be  a  swindler  in  the  trade  network 
who  for  years  had  cheated  customers  by  forging  invoices  and 
juggling  prices. 

Ivan  Rotov,  known  to  his  pals  as  "Papa",  had  used  the 
money  he  stole  to  buy  up  gold,  diamonds,  platinum  and  expen¬ 
sive  rugs.  One  of  his  caches  was  discovered  in  a  forest  near 
Moscow  where,  at  the  foot  of  a  rotting  stump,  the  militia  un¬ 
earthed  several  thousand  gold  coins,  about  50  kilograms  of  gold, 
and  a  bundle  of  100-rouble  banknotes  stuck  together.  In  the 
summer  cottage  of  this  millionaire  rugs  lay  on  the  floor  six 
deep.  Quite  a  place  for  moth. 

"What  were  you  planning  to  do  with  your  money?"  I  asked 
"Papa". 

"I  was  hiding  it." 

"What  for?  To  buy  something  unusually  expensive?" 

"No." 

"Did  you  spend  a  great  deal?" 

"No,  I  saved  my  money." 

"But  what  for?" 

The  millionaire  was  unable  to  tell  me.  He  had  no  way  of 
explaining  his  passion  for  money.  He  simply  hoarded  it.  He 
liked  the  rustle  of  the  notes  in  the  thick  packets  he  would  take 
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out  from  under  the  hallway  floor  from  time  to  time.  Then  he 
felt  happy. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  point.  Who  is  richer:  the  millionaire 
miser  fearful  of  spending  an  extra  rouble  lest  he  reduce  the 
amount  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  or  the  young  factory  worker  who 
had  so  much-a  stadium,  a  ski  lodge,  a  recreation  club,  the 
seaside  in  summer,  and  a  good  head  on  his  shoulders-a  truly 
happy  man. 
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The  story  below  is  about  three  happy 
people:  a  girl  who  was  born  deformed, 
the  doctor  whose  talent  turned  her  into 
a  normal  child,  and  the  girl's  mother, 
probably  the  happiest  of  them  all. 


Lena  Has  Her 
Face  Now 


Genrikh  dropped  wearily  into 
an  armchair  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

The  operation  had  lasted  two 
hours  and  forty  minutes.  Now 
there  was  a  chance  to  rest. 

"Where  can  I  find  Dr.  Fedo- 
reyev?" 

Genrikh  turned  round.  A 
woman  stood  behind  him  holding 
a  child  in  her  arms. 

"It's  about  the  baby/'  she 
said.  "See-" 

The  mother  folded  back  the 
lace-trimmed  coverlet  in  which 
the  sleeping  infant  was  wrapped. 
It  had  sturdy  legs,  a  well-devel¬ 
oped  body  and  arms,  but,  actu¬ 
ally,  no  face.  From  the  lips  to  the 
hairline  it  was  a  mass  of  swollen 
purple  flesh. 

"She  was  born  that  way.  The 
doctors  said  it  might  pass  but 
it's  grown  worse  and  worse.  I 
was  told  in  Moscow  I  should  see 
Dr.  Fedoreyev  at  the  Leningrad 
Cancer  Institute.  He's  my  last 
hope.  I  came  here  straight  from 
the  airport." 

Genrikh  nodded  thoughtfully. 

"Could  I  see  Dr.  Fedoreyev?" 
the  woman  asked. 

"Yes,  certainly.  I  am  Dr.  Fe¬ 
doreyev.  We'll  see  what  we  can 
do." 

*  *  * 

The  girl's  name  was  Lena. 
And  the  name  of  her  disease  was 
hemangioma,  a  kind  of  tumour. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  all  tumours  in 
children  are  of  this  kind.  They 
were  treated,  of  course,  but  there 
was  no  sure  cure.  Operations  left 


disfiguring  scars.  Cauterization  and  freezing  removed  only  the 
small  tumours. 

Eight  years  ago  Genrikh  Fedoreyev,  a  young  Leningrad  can¬ 
cer  specialist,  started  a  search  for  a  new  method  of  treatment. 

He  noted  that  the  tumours  either  grew  steadily,  or  else,  in 
rare  cases,  gradually  disappeared.  Sometimes  the  body  finds 
some  mysterious  way  of  curing  itself.  If  that  way  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  imitated.  Dr.  Fedoreyev  felt,  the  problem  would 
be  solved.  Ionized  radioactive  rays  are  used  in  treating  malig¬ 
nant  tumours.  A  cancer  is  more  susceptible  to  irradiation  than 
the  healthy  tissue  around  it.  Small,  frequent  doses  of  radio¬ 
active  rays  may  cause  the  tumour  to  disappear,  leaving  the 
blood  vessels  around  it  intact.  In  hemangioma,  Fedoreyev 
reasoned,  just  the  opposite  had  to  happen,  for  it  was  the  blood 
vessels  that  formed  the  tumour. 

Years  passed  in  research.  Fedoreyev  made  hundreds  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  irradiating  hemangiomas  before  he  found  the 
secret. 

"A  stronger  dose.  I  must  bring  irradiation  up  to  1,000  and 
2,000  roentgens  and  burn  out  the  blood  vessels  of  the  tumour 
with  a  powerful  flood  of  rays,  without  harming  the  healthy  tis¬ 
sues,"  Genrikh  concluded.  "The  tumour  must  be  jolted  by  the 
rays  as  if  in  a  cyclotron,  and  the  rate  of  destruction  constantly 
increased.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  recover  from  the  first  on¬ 
slaught  before  it  gets  the  second." 

Together  with  a  team  of  enthusiastic  researchers  that  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  Anna  Lazareva,  Dr.  Tatyana  Svistunova  and  other 
cancer  specialists,  as  well  as  technicians  and  electricians. 
Dr.  Fedoreyev  set  about  discovering  the  last  secret  of  the  heman¬ 
gioma,  the  secret  of  its  destruction. 

Time  passed  before  the  first  glimmering  of  the  truth  came 
to  them.  A  definite  dose  of  irradiation  will  stop  the  growth  of 
the  tumour  at  once— after  the  very  first  dose.  That  can  be  done 
with  500  to  600  roentgens. 

Through  endless  experiments  Dr.  Fedoreyev  determined  the 
amount  and  duration  of  irradiation  and  the  current  intensity 
for  all  types  of  tumours-hidden  tumours,  visible  tumours,  flat 
tumours  and  protruding  tumours.  He  found  the  borderline  bey¬ 
ond  which  the  rays  begin  to  destroy  healthy  tissue  and  the 
hemangioma  no  longer  yields  to  treatment.  He  did  this  on 
himself  by  burning  a  section  of  skin  on  his  hand  with  the  rays. 

Now  that  Dr.  Fedoreyev  had  a  new  and  reliable  method  he 
could  set  to  work  to  cure  little  Lena.  Treatment  lasted  three 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  tumour  had  disappeared 
without  leaving  a  trace. 

We  met  Dr.  Fedoreyev  five  years  after  Lena's  mother  had 
first  brought  her  to  the  hospital.  He  was  sitting  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Cancer  Institute  holding  a  girl  of  six  on  his  lap. 
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"This  is  Lena,"  he  said. 

"Your  first  patient?" 

"No,  my  396th." 

"Hundreds  of  children  have  been  treated  by  your  method, 
I  see." 

"One  and  a  half  thousand,  to  be  exact.  With  the  disease  at 
various  stages.  But  the  main  thing  about  Lena's  case  was  that 
we  tested  a  way  of  completely  eradicating  tumours.  We  have 
had  396  such  cases.  Today  our  method  produces  a  94  per  cent 
cure  of  hemangioma.  In  more  than  half  the  cases  the  tumour 
disappears  altogether  and  in  the  rest  it  leaves  only  a  few  vis¬ 
ible  traces. 

"How  long  do  you  intend  to  follow  up  the  results  of  your 
treatment?"  we  asked. 

"For  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  want  to  get  to  know  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  hemangioma  and  its  treatment,  includ¬ 
ing  its  connection  with  heredity,  its  influence  on  offspring,  and 
other  problems  about  which  it  is  too  early  to  speak  now.  There 
is  a  great  deal  left  to  do-but  the  most  important  thing  has 
been  done.  Man  can  be  saved  from  hemangioma." 


The  best  way  to  understand,  happiness 
is  through  comparison.  The  author  of 
the  story  below,  Olga  Volkonskaya - 
Grekova,  has  had  an  unusual  life.  She 
was  tour  years  old  when  her  lather,  a 
land-owner,  left  Russia  with  his  family. 
Olga  became  an  emigree.  The  winds 
of  chance  carried  her  all  over  the 
world,  from  Turkey  to  France  three 
years  later,  and  then  to  Argentina. 
There  she  married  Yuri  Volkonsky, 
descendant  of  a  famous  Russian  revo¬ 
lutionary  of  the  early  19th  century. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1949 
Olga  Volkonskaya-Grekova  moved  to 
Czechoslovakia.  In  1960  she  returned 
to  Russia.  She  now  lives  in  the  city  of 
Perm,  in  the  Urals. 

For  many  years  Olga  Volkonskaya-Gre¬ 
kova  sought  happiness.  Has  she  found 
it?  The  article  she  was  written  gives 
the  answer. 


I  have  been  living  in  Russia 
for  more  than  three  years,  a  free, 
fully-fledged  Soviet  citizen. 

I  found  friends  from  my  first 
days  here.  And  in  the  Russian 
fashion  we  argue  and  joke  when 
we  get  together  over  a  cup  of  tea. 
There  is  no  gulf  between  us;  at 
times  I  feel  as  if  I  had  never  been 
away  but  had  grown  up  here 
with  them. 

But  sometimes,  when  my 
friends  wax  indignant  I  laugh, 
and  when  I  smile  they  frown. 
There  are  things  to  which  I  can¬ 
not  seem  to  get  accustomed, 
things  I  cannot  understand.  Life 
trained  me  in  a  different  way,  and 
that  evidently  makes  itself  felt. 
Attitudes  are  different. 

I  had  a  girl  friend  in  Argen¬ 
tina  named  Natasha-energetic, 
impetuous,  open-hearted  Natasha. 
She  had  to  leave  school  when  she 
was  15  for  lack  of  money.  How 
she  wanted  to  study!  But  no,  the 
doors  slammed  shut  in  her  face 
and  she  was  left  a  half-educated 


In  What  Way 
I  Remain  a 
Foreigner 


girl.  Being  a  beauty  she  easily  found  herself  a  husband,  then 
deserted  her  husband  and  child  to  marry  a  factory-owner.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  strike  at  his  factory  one  of  the  women  workers  slapped 
her  face-and  she  probably  deserved  it.  As  the  years  passed  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  quenched  in  cocktails.  Natasha  had 
everything-clothes,  exotic  food  and  elegant  furniture.  But  she 
was  pursued  by  a  fear  of  losing  all  that,  and  there  were 
hysterical  prayers,  hysterical  scenes  of  jealousy,  drunken  orgies, 
and  a  sense  of  futility-in  a  word,  wealth. 

When  I  think  of  the  word  I  almost  choke,  as  though  the 
walls  of  the  room  were  closing  in  on  me,  and  I  go  outside  to 
breathe  in  deeply  the  freshness  of  spring  in  the  Urals.  There 
I  meet  Valka,  a  twenty-year-old  lad  from  the  neighbouring  flat 
who  works  as  a  milling-machine  operator. 

Valka  is  no  Appollo,  and  there  has  never  been  anything  ex¬ 
citing  in  his  life.  In  some  ways  he  is  a  failure.  He  left  school 
when  he  was  fifteen,  not  because  he  lacked  money  but  because 
he  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  a  grown-up.  Now  he  goes  to  evening 
school  and  later  on  maybe  he'll  get  a  college  education.  At  that 
rate  he  will  be  an  engineer  by  the  time  he  is  thirty. 

Not  everyone  has  to  be  an  engineer,  of  course.  Suppose  Valka 
does  choose  to  remain  at  the  job  he  now  holds.  He  works  seven 
hours  a  day  and  will  be  working  even  fewer  hours  as  the  years 
pass  and  the  working  day  is  reduced.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
schools,  lectures  and  courses  he  can  attend.  At  any  rate,  the 
summits  of  knowledge  and  the  treasures  of  art  are  his  for  the 
asking.  Perm,  the  town  in  the  Urals  where  Valka  and  I  live, 
has  four  theatres,  a  Philharmonic  Society,  a  splendid  picture 
gallery,  a  university,  12  colleges  and  dozens  of  libraries. 

My  neighbour  Valka  works  in  the  daytime  and  goes  to 
school  in  the  evening.  You  should  see  the  encouragement  he 
gets.  He  is  let  out  of  work  earlier,  and  given  free  days  for 
study  and  special  leaves  in  which  to  take  exams.  He  is  looked 
after  like  a  baby.  The  only  thing  he  is  asked  to  do  is  study. 

Valka  knows  all  that.  He  is  proud  that  it  is  so. 

And  he  has  a  right  to  be. 

I  did  not  return  home  to  the  Soviet  Union  straight  from  the 
West.  During  my  years  in  Czechoslovakia  I  went  through  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  socialism  that  taught  me  what  the  word  means 
when  translated  into  matters  of  everyday  life. 

So  that  if  I  sometimes  ask  amazing  questions  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  I  like  the  amazed  stares  I  get  in  return. 

How  much  I  like  them ! 

Each  glance  tells  me  that  whatever  I  got  used  to  in  France 
and  Argentina  has  long  since  disappeared  here. 

A  part  of  the  distant  past,  never  to  return. 

Something  long  since  forgotten. 
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Lisa  is  expecting  a  child  and  she  is  happy.  She  has  wanted 
one  so  much. 

"Aren't  you  afraid  of  losing  your  job  as  soon  as  your  preg¬ 
nancy  becomes  obvious?"  I  ask  her. 

I  watch  her  eyes  grow  round  in  astonishment  as  I  continue: 
"What  about  your  flat?  You  won't  be  asked  to  leave  because 
of  the  child,  will  you?" 

The  look  she  gives  me  is  filled  with  amazement,  as  if  she 
were  about  to  say:  "What  nonsense!  She  must  be  pulling 
my  leg." 

Or  else,  someone  in  our  department  has  caught  a  cold.  He 
feels  feverish  and  prepares  to  go  home. 

"I'll  drop  in  at  the  clinic  and  see  the  doctor,"  he  mutters. 

"During  work  time?"  I  ask. 

He  turns  to  look  at  me.  "But  I'm  ill,"  he  says.  "I've  got  to 
see  a  doctor." 

I've  got  to  see  a  doctor.  The  phrase  reminds  me  of  another 
one:  "If  you  are  ill,  get  out.  This  is  not  a  charity  institution." 

Vera  lives  with  her  father. 

"It  must  be  hard  for  you  to  support  him.  And  he  probably 
feels  bad  about  being  a  burden." 

Again  the  stare  of  surprise. 

"But  he's  my  father!  Besides,  he  gets  a  pension.  He's  no 
burden." 

That  is  the  point,  that  he  is  not  a  burden.  Neither  at  fifty, 
nor  sixty,  nor  seventy  is  a  man  a  burden,  waiting  for  death  as 
a  release. 

The  right  to  live  remains  with  a  man  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

There  are  many  things  here  to  amaze  those  used  to  other 
ways. 

Lydia  has  just  moved  to  a  new  job.  She  is  an  engineer,  like 
her  husband. 

"How  much  less  will  you  be  getting  than  your  husband?" 

Again  I  am  faced  by  a  look  of  incomprehension. 

"I  don't  understand  what  you  mean." 

Another  scene  from  the  past  flashes  into  my  mind,  that  of 
my  employer,  an  intelligent  Argentinian,  saying  to  me:  "You 
realize,  of  course,  that  I  cannot  give  you  a  man's  salary."  He 
falls  silent.  The  remainder  of  the  sentence,  "but  I'll  make  the 
same  demands  as  if  you  were  a  man",  is  left  unspoken. 

A  gulf  separates  the  two  worlds  coexisting  on  our  planet.  A 
gulf  in  everything,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  A  gulf  in 
things  big  and  small. 

Yet  can  you  call  some  of  the  most  important  events  in  a 
human  life  unimportant? 

Fyodor  and  Nikolai  did  not  show  up  at  work.  Fyodor's 
father  had  died.  Fyodor  got  a  day  off  and  a  sum  of  money  to 
cover  the  funeral  expenses. 
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Nikolai  had  been  given  three  days  leave.  He  was  getting 
married. 

In  neither  case  was  it  a  matter  of  someone  being  kind,  and 
neither  case  called  for  an  expression  of  gratitude. 

Nor  do  you  have  to  thank  anyone  for  giving  you  a  job  here. 
Getting  a  job  is  something  that  is  taken  for  granted.  Nor  do 
you  have  to  fear  you'll  be  thrown  out  of  work,  even  if  you 
should  have  a  fight  with  the  manager. 

Semyon  quarrels  constantly  with  the  manager.  They  come 
into  conflict  about  everything  all  the  time. 

"Aren't  you  afraid  of  losing  your  job?" 

Again  that  expressive  glance  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"If  we  prove  quite  incompatible  I'll  get  another  job.  The 
world  is  large  enough  to  hold  both  of  us." 

What  a  miracle  it  is,  actually,  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  his  human  dignity  and  be  sure  of  the  future,  no  matter 
what  his  position.  And  what  happiness  it  is. 

My  Soviet  friends  take  all  that  for  granted.  They  cannot 
understand  how  it  could  be  otherwise. 

Tanya  works  in  an  office,  like  me.  For  her  summer  holiday 
she  went  to  the  Caucasus,  to  our  Soviet  Riviera. 

"How  can  you  go  on  so  little  money?"  I  asked  her,  recal¬ 
ling  the  fashionable  Mar-del-Plata  resort  in  Argentina,  as  far 
beyond  the  reach  as  the  moon-perhaps  even  farther. 

People  tell  me  how  many  factories,  children's  nurseries, 
kindergartens  and  schools  there  are  in  our  town. 

"And  how  many  prostitutes  are  there,  women  who  have  a 
prostitute's  card  instead  of  a  passport?"  I  ask.  I  call  on  all 
my  friends  who  have  lived  abroad  to  witness  that  in  the  world 
in  which  I  was  brought  up  that  question  is  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary.  But  what  is  ordinary  there  is  outlandish,  if  not  in¬ 
comprehensible,  here. 

On  all  sides  I  hear  talk  about  survivals  of  the  past.  No 
wonder.  They  exist.  I  can  see  them  for  myself.  At  the  market  a 
hefty,  moustached  man  with  black  eyes  and  black  hair  pre¬ 
fers  selling  tropical  fruit  at  three  times  the  normal  price  in¬ 
stead  of  working. 

"Why  aren't  some  of  them  elected  to  the  District  Soviet?" 
I  ask. 

The  question  sounds  amusing.  It  is  and  it  isn't.  After  all, 
are  they  not  the  twin  brothers  of  those  who  determine  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  people  in  other  countries? 

But  the  Soviet  people  would  never  entrust  crafty,  self-seek¬ 
ing  businessmen  to  govern  them. 

Yet  there  was  a  time,  before  the  Revolution  of  1917,  when 
Russia  was  ruled  by  merchants  and  idlers.  But  now-you  should 
have  seen  the  indignation  with  which  my  suggestion  was 
greeted. 
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Of  the  questions  I  am  asked  the  one  I  like  best  is  the  easiest 
to  answer.  It  is:  "Where  do  you  like  it  better,  here  or  in  the 
West?" 

"Here,  of  course,"  is  my  immediate  reply. 

"Are  there  more  radio  sets  in  the  West  than  here?" 

I  don't  really  know  the  figures.  I  do  know  one  thing,  though. 
The  West  does  not  have  such  things  as  a  town  radio  relay  cen¬ 
tre.  You  pay  three  roubles  and  fifty  kopeks  for  a  plug-in  radio, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  You  can  listen  to  the  radio  at  home 
for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Facts  can  be  put  in  different  ways.  You  can  say:  "We  have 
a  bigger  demand  than  we  do  for  TV  sets  or  motor-cars."  That 
is  true.  People  have  to  wait  their  turn  to  get  them. 

Or  else  you  can  say:  "We  don't  make  enough  TV  sets  or 
motor  cars  yet."  That  is  also  true,  for  it  is  our  aim  to  have 
enough  so  that  anyone  who  wants  a  TV  set  or  a  car  can  buy  it. 

The  slant  is  different,  but  the  fact  remains. 

Facts  are  the  best  answer  to  a  question  that  sounds  very 
businesslike  but  actually  indicates  a  total  ignorance  of  Soviet 
life. 

The  question  is:  What  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rouble 
compared  with  the  dollar  or  the  pound? 

I  shall  answer  this  question  with  facts  straight  from  life, 
with  things  I  have  seen  for  myself. 

A  man  named  Vladimir  D.  worked  in  our  department  for 
a  time.  He  was  26,  married,  the  father  of  a  three-year-old 
daughter,  an  engineer  by  profession. 

In  a  word,  an  ordinary  sort  of  fellow.  The  only  extraordi¬ 
nary  thing  about  him  was  how  he  had  remained  alive. 

He  fell  ill  with  a  very  dangerous  disease  a  few  years  ago, 
and  was  taken  to  Moscow  for  treatment.  Treatment  was  free, 
of  course.  Then  he  was  given  a  disability  pension.  The  state 
supported  him  until  he  recovered.  Finally  the  time  came  when 
he  began  to  think  about  going  back  to  work.  His  health  did 
not  allow  him  to  continue  as  an  engineer.  So  he  looked  about 
for  something  he  could  do,  and  took  up  translating. 

That  was  how  he  got  back  his  grip  on  life. 

He  has  completely  recovered,  and  is  again  working  as  an 
engineer-and  is  happy. 

As  for  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rouble,  it  did  not  change 
from  the  time  he  lay  in  hospital,  then  was  an  invalid  at  home 
and  went  on  sick  benefit,  to  the  time  he  came  to  work  in  our 
department  as  a  translator. 

For  the  head  of  a  family  to  fall  ill  for  any  length  of  time 
in  the  West  is  a  disaster.  I  know  this  from  my  own  experience. 
Even  for  a  big  businessman,  to  say  nothing  of  a  factory  or  of¬ 
fice  worker. 
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But  why  take  illness  or  accidents?  Let's  take  a  case  with¬ 
out  illness. 

I  have  another  new  friend,  a  lad  who  came  from  a  village 
to  work  in  a  factory  in  Perm.  He  started  as  a  fitter.  Attending 
evening  college  after  work,  he  became  an  engineer.  Then  he 
started  writing  in  his  spare  time  and  enrolled  at  a  school  of 
journalism.  Now  he  works  on  a  newspaper. 

It  sounds  pretty  far-fetched,  doesn't  it?  First  he  made  one 
ambition  come  true,  then  another. 

That  takes  will-power  and  concentration. 

But  the  main  thing  is  the  Soviet  system.  In  the  West  the 
path  to  knowledge  is  firmly  closed  to  a  man  without  money  by 
that  very  same  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  or  pound. 

Finally,  here  is  a  question  I  often  get,  not  from  my  friends 
in  the  West  but  from  young  Soviet  people.  They  ask:  “Where  is 
the  living  standard  higher?  Here  or  in  the  West?" 

I've  never  had  any  head  for  figures.  Besides,  I  don't  know 
how  to  take  a  boa  constrictor,  add  a  worm  to  it,  divide  the 
whole  into  two  parts,  and  talk  about  the  living  standard  of  the 
average  man.  I  can't  and  I  don't  want  to  because  I  don't  see 
any  sense  in  it. 

I  do  it  differently.  I  ask:  “Whose  living  standard?" 

And  then  I  describe  what  I've  seen,  things  that  I  know  from 
my  own  experience. 

Here  is  another  fact. 

I  had  an  uncle  in  the  United  States,  Vladimir  Grekov,  my 
father's  brother.  He  had  a  college  education  but  he  worked  as 
a  house  painter.  He  drove  a  car,  true,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
him  worrying  every  winter,  year  after  year,  about  whether  he 
would  have  any  work  in  the  spring. 

In  winter  his  wife  supported  him.  He  died  in  poverty. 

I  am  positive  he  would  have  eagerly  changed  places  with 
my  present-day  friends  and  acquaintances,  even  though  none 
of  them  has  a  car  as  yet. 

There  are  ten  translators  in  the  department  where  I  now 
work.  Tamara,  our  only  typist,  is  the  only  one  who  has  a  car. 

Her  husband  is  a  factory  worker. 

I'm  net  joking.  That  is  part  of  Soviet  life  today. 

Our  ill-wishers  abroad  rejoice  in  vain  when  they  hear  us 
sharply  criticizing  ourselves.  We  criticize  because  we  want  life 
to  be  better.  No  one  here  wants  to  drop  back  into  the  bog  of 
legalised  inequality,  private  shops  and  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  everything  under  the  sun,  including  human  beings.  What 
people  here  want  to  do  is  adjust,  correct  and  improve  things 
that  to  me  seem  wonderful  achievements. 

I  am  astounded  when  I  hear  that  44  per  cent,  almost  half. 
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<o£  the  industrial  workers  in  the  USSR,  have  a  secondary  or 
^higher  education.  But  my  Soviet  friends  are  indignant-they  think 
that  56  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers  in  the  Soviet  Union  still 
do  not  have  a  secondary  education.  In  that  respect  I  am  still  a 
foreigner. 


Our  book  oi  a  trip  and  forty-nine  prob¬ 
lems  is  coming  to  an  end.  We  promis¬ 
ed  it  would  contain  " 100  different  fig¬ 
ures ". 

You  have  probably  found  more  figures 
than  that  in  the  book.  We  are  now 
adding  a  tew  more.  Since  the  book  is 
mostly  about  1963  the  figures  below 
refer  to  that  year. 


Fifteen  More 
Figures 


USSR,  1963: 

Unemployed-0. 

Died  of  starvation-0. 

Cases  of  plague,  cholera,  small¬ 
pox-0. 

Number  of  people  employed  in 
the  health  services-4,000,000. 

Women's  medical  centres-1 8,000. 

Establishments  for  expectant 
mothers  and  childbirth  cases— 
226,000. 

Number  of  children  in  nurseries 
and  kindergartens-10,000,000. 

State  benefits  paid  to  6,000,000 
mothers  of  large  families  and 
unmarried  mothers. 

Number  of  people  employed  in 
the  educational  and  cultural 
spheres-6,000,000. 

Number  of  people  studying  (in 
all  types  of  schools)- 
64,000,000. 

Number  of  builders  in  industrial 
and  housing  constuction- 
6,000,000.  2,000,000  modem 
urban  flats  and  400,000  rural 
homes  were  built. 

Population  increased  by  3,000,000 
reaching  226,000,000. 

700  big  new  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  came  into  operation. 


And,  as  we  have  already  announced,  the  Novosti  Press 
Agency  put  out  more  than  20,000  original  articles  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  of  which  84  are  published  in  this  book. 


Photo  supplement 


PIERRE  “DISCOVERS” 
THE  USSR 


Hospitable  Kremlin.  The  French  boy 


Spassky 

Tower. 


"Why  is  this  brick  so  new?" 


I  wonder  how  many  steps  the  Main  stair¬ 
case  of  the  Kremlin  has. 


Not  too  comfortable 
on  the  Tsar  throne  I 
these  days.  .  . 


The  tiniest  bell  on  Spassky  Tower. . . 


The  biggest  bell  in  Russia. 


Pierre,  the  guide  and  Peter  the  Great’s 

boots. 


It’s  frightful  to  ascend  this 
giant  crane. 


To  climb  down  is  much  more 
agreeable. 


The  crane  operator  allowed 
Pierre  to  steer;  it  was  very 
interesting  and,  to  his  surprise, 
not  too  difficult,  although  the 
crane  can  handle  almost 
twenty  tons  at  a  time. 


"You  can  have  a  look  how 
the  '  Rossia '  hotel,  the  big¬ 
gest  in  Europe,  is  being 
built,"— says  Nikolai  Shchego¬ 
lev,  building  worker. 


Pierre  is  the  first  foreigner  to 
visit  the  future  "Rossia"  res¬ 
taurant  in  Moscow. 


'Not  bad,  Tanya,  not 
bad.  . 


He  is  also  the  first  foreign 
guest  at  the  Shchegolevs,  the 
worker's  family. 


At  German  Titov's;  a  serious 
man-to-man  talk 


"The  other  shoe  is  with  Colonel 
Glenn,  US  astronaut." 


Baby-cosmonaut's  bath. 


Making  her  laugh. 


"Hello!  Monsieur  Gagarinl  That's  me, 
Pierre!" 


Tigran  Petrosyan  "is  forced"  to  a  draw. 


Pierre’s  gambit;  champion's  black  knight  is  forcing  a  draw. 


One  can  play  cybernetic  draughts  at  . or  go  rowing. 

the  USSR  Economic  Exhibition.  .  . 


At  Young  Pioneers'  Pa¬ 
lace:  "If  I  only  could 
draw  so  well!" 


Have  you  really  made 
friends  with  the  children  of 
all  these  countries? 


Do  play,  Pierrel 


PEACE  BE  WITH  YOU! 


Curse  to  war.  The  monument  to  those  killed  in  battle 
at  the  walls  of  Volgograd. 


After  the  Volga  battle;  Stalingrad  in  1943. 


Town  of  Pushkin  in  1943; 
Palace  of  Catherine  the 
Great  used  to  be  here. 


Town  of  Pushkin  in  1963;  Palace  of  Catherine 
the  Great  reconstructed. 


On  the  Dnieper,  1943. 


On  the  Dnieper,  1963. 


Peoples  will  never  for¬ 
get  those  burned  and 
tortured  to  death  by 
Hitler  butchers  in  con¬ 
centration  camps,  all 
victims  of  fascism  and 
aggression,  the  tragic 
day  of  Hiroshima.  .  . 


) 


People  are  craving  for  peace. 


Destroy  war  weapons!  Let  formidable  tanks  become 
scrap-iron  for  open-hearth  furnaces. 


But  peace  should  be  defended. 


LABOUR  IS  THE  MAIN 
THING 


The  man  of  labour  is  the  master  of  the  world.  The 
most  powerful  turbines  are  built  in  Leningrad. 


Mining  non-ferrous  metals. 


Man's  labour  makes  the  Earth  yield 
its  wealth  to  Man.  The  country 
needs  metal  and  a  huge  iron-and- 
steel  plant  has  been  built  near  the 
Magnitnaya  mountain  in  the  Urals. 


Coal  miners 


in  Karaganda, 
Kazakhstan 


Salt  extraction  on  Baskun- 
chak  Lake. 


Grain  harvesting. 


Gold  mining  in  areas  beyond  Baikal  Lake. 


Diamonds  of  the  severe  Yakutia, 


Prospecting  for  oil  in  Mangyshlak 
Peninsula  desert. 


The  river  untouched.  .  . 


Mining  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 


Construction  of  Bratsk  Power  Plant  on  the  same  river. 
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Artificial  diamonds  of  two  thous¬ 
and  carats.  . . 


These  10-kilowatt  bulbs  have  the 
temperature  of  burning  tungsten 
thread  inside  them  only  two 
times  less  than  the  temperature 
of  the  solar  prominence. 


Instrument  made  with  artificial  diamonds  is 
harder  than  that  of  natural  stones. 


Harvester  combines  made  at 
Rostov  Agricultural  Machinery 
Plant. 


On  pig-breeding  farm. 


Chemistry  helps  horticulturists. 


There  is  not  a  grain  of  earth 
at  Kiev  vegetable  plant,  but 
vegetable  harvest  is  plentiful; 
such  method  of  vegetable 
growing  is  called  "Hydro¬ 
ponics". 


Machines  and  chemistry  helped  cultivate  tens 
of  millions  of  acres  in  what  used  to  be  the 
Hungry  Steppe. 


Herds  of  cattle  are  multiplying  in  Central 

Russia. 


Yaks  are  common  in  Eastern  mountain¬ 
ous  regions  just  as  cows — in  other 

places. 


They  are  constructing  an  apartment 
house. 


Bringing  life  to  deserts.  .  . 


At  a  plant  construction  site. 


dentists  are  seeking  and  finding  new 
ffective  medicines;  new  powerful 
nti-tuberculosis  drug  has  been  synthe¬ 
sized  by  Soviet  pharmacologists. 


On  guard  of  people’s  health. 


Designer. 


Young  school  teacher.  It's 
hard  to  be  strict.  .  . 


The  one  who  is  met  with 
hope  and  sometimes  with 
anxiety. 


Shepherd  in  Central  Asia. 
■4 - Horticulturist. 


First  Soviet  cosmonaut,  1961. 


There  were  six  of  them  in 
1963;  the  cosmonauts'  joke 
proved  prophetic:  Valentina 
Tereshkova  and  Andriyan 
Nikolayev  got  married  last  fall. 


OUR  FREE  WORLD 


Free  as  an  eagle,  etching  by  S.  Krasauskas. 


Neither  the  grown-ups  nor  small  get 
tired  of  decorating  New  Year  tree  every 
year. 


When  he  grows  up  he  will  decide  for 
himself  how  to  begin  his  day.  . .  But  so 
far  adults  decide  it  for  him;  doctors,  for 
instance,  think  he  should  start  with 
physical  exercises. 


New  blocks  of  houses  have  new  kinder¬ 
gartens  and  creches. 


Things  should  be  orderly. . 


Turkmen  village  children  going  to  school. 


One  day  these  young  designers  may  become  en¬ 
gineers;  at  present  locomotives  made  by  them, 
though  tiny,  look  and  run  like  the  real  ones. 


She  may  not  necessarily  become  a 
pianist,  but  she  has  shown  herself 
at  her  best. 


Children  often  draw  what 
their  parents  do  or  plan  to; 
this  drawing  by  Zoya  Kalyae¬ 
va  is  called  "In  the  Moon". 


Some  school  pupils  are  fond  of 
Shooting  special  TV  program  for  children.  yachting;  the  "Pioneer"  is  ready  to 

sail. 


Young  people  going  for  the  first  time  to  polls  during  elections  to  the  USSR 

Supreme  Soviet. 


Zinaida  Semyonova,  worker  at 
"Krasny  Proletary"  engineer¬ 
ing  plant  in  Moscow,  is  de¬ 
puty  to  the  USSR  Supreme 
Soviet;  on  evenings  she  re¬ 
ceives  her  voters. 


V.  Yermilov  is  a  fitter,  who  has  been  elected  member  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee. 


Women  discuss  their  "own"  problems  at  women’s  clubs. 


There  is  no  unemployment 
in  the  USSR  and  each  has 
a  wide  choice  of  jobs  of¬ 
fered  by  thousands  of  ads. 


Svetlana  Sokolova  has  dreamt  of  such  "male" 
profession  as  that  of  a  power  engineer;  now 
she  is  on  the  threshold  of  becoming  one. 


Olga  Skorokhodova  is  known  to  many  in  the  world;  she  is  blind  and  deaf-and-dumb 
but  thanks  to  her  tremendous  will  power  and  the  art  of  Soviet  doctors  she  overcame 

darkness  and  became  Master  of  Science. 


Students  of  Physical  Culture  Institute  are  training.  . . 


Lecture  at  Moscow  Literary 
stitute. 


Many  study  by  correspondence  here;  these 
factory  workers  will  become  engineers  in  not 
a  far  distant  future. 


Institute  finished,  diplomas  received,  it's 
time  to  part.  .  .  or,  on  the  contrary,  to 
live  and  work  together. 


First  stipend. .  . 


i 


Folk  ornament  is  a  genuine  art. 


Vitali  Baida,  technician  at  iron-and-steel 
works,  shooting  a  film  about  his  plant. 

They  go  in  for  Pallet;  he  is  a  steel 
smelter  and  she — a  designing  engineer. 

A  little  home-made  doll  started  a  big 
career  of  Sergei  Obraztsov,  world- 
famous  puppeteer. 


This  variety  actress  started  her  career 
at  a  school  amateur  drama  circle. 


Louisa  Vylko  is  also  a  votary  of  art; 
she  gets  her  deerteam  ready  to  bring 
fresh  films,  snowstorm  notwithstanding, 
to  far-off  Nenets  villages  in  Soviet 
Arctic  regions. 

This  is  an  art,  too.  .  .  They  work  hard 
at  the  Beauty  Parlour  to  make  each 
patient  prettier. 


One  of  new  cafes  in  Moscow. 


Youfh  likes  to  gather  at  youth  cafes. 


of 


workers  of  the 


Some  people  like  to  go  out  fishing. 


Chess  fans  can  be  people  of  any  age.  .  . 


Mountain-climbers  on  the  move. 


Yachting. 


Olympic  speed-skating  champion,  Lydia  Motorcycle  races. 
Skoblikova,  has  all  grounds  to  be  happy. 


Eldest  priests  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  at  X-mas 
Service. 


Believers  at  Synagogue. 


It's  never  late  to 
study;  old  folk,  too, 
attend  Popular  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Culture. 


EQUALITY  FOR  ALL 


Golden  figures  of  girls  symbolise  the  Soviet  Repub¬ 
lics.  The  fountain  is  called  "Friendship  of  the 

Peoples”. 


Cotton — main  wealth  of  USSR's 
Eastern  Republics — is  grown  on 
boundless  fields  of  Central  Asian 
collective  farms. 


Many  customs,  good  and  bad, 
have  changed  in  the  East;  but 
this  one,  though  ancient,  is  very 
popular  in  our  days,  too,  for 
what  can  be  more  pleasant  than 
a  cup  of  hot  green  tea  on  a  hot 
day. 


Kirghiz  lake  Issyk-Kul  is  big, 
deep  and  blue  like  a  sea. 


Uzbek  couple,  Shaahmed  Shaakhmudov  and  his  wife,  Bakhri,  who  adopted 
16  orphans  of  various  nationalities  during  the  last  war;  the  children  have 
grown  big  now,  left  their  home,  but  keep  on  sending  letters  to  their  beloved 

parents. 


Ozod  Niyazova,  laboratory  head  at  Uzbekistan’s  Institute  of  Nuclear  Physics, 

with  her  pupils. 


Mobile  shop 
pastures. 


arrived  to  mountain  Listening  to  the 


latest  news  in  the 
Pamirs. 


Collective  farmer,  Issa  Uochkorbayev,  has  retired 
but  he  is  always  surrounded  by  numerous  friends; 
it  is  for  them  that  he  has  built  tenthouse  in  his 
courtyard. 


In  the  old  days  cruel  custom  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Kirghizia  to  leave  the 
aged  in  the  desert  to  die;  now  they 
are  respected  people  and  those 
who  wish  can  live  at  the  Homes  for 
the  aged. 


Small  Caucasian  Republic  of  Daghestan  They  learn  French  at  Tajikistan  Univer- 

trains  its  own  doctors.  sity  with  no  less  interest  than  in  Mos¬ 

cow  or  Leningrad. 


Singers  and  dancers  in  the  North  Caucasus 
often  perform  right  on  collective  farm 

fields.  It's  delicious! 


Marco  Polo  called  Turkmenian 
carpets  "the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world";  Ashkhabad  carpet-mak¬ 
ers  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
preserve  their  fine  reputation. 


Camels,  these  classical  "ships  of 
the  desert",  make  way  for  real 
ships  cruising  down  the  canals 
which  man  has  built  in  the  so  far 
unpassable  desert  of  Kara-Kum. 


Women  have  become  masters  of  the  machines;  Oguld- 
jamal  Agayeva,  Turkmenian  woman-farmer,  is  harvester- 

combine  operator. 


Geologists  in  Kara-Kum  desert  mapping  out  new  beds 

for  future  rivers. 


Synthetic  rubber  plant  in  Sterli- 
tamak,  Bashkirian  Autonomous 
Republic;  every  Bashkir  is  proud 
of  this  huge  enterprise. 


Moldavian  Republic  is  famous  for 
its  fruit  and  wines.  .  . 


Azerbaijan  Republic  has  many 
plants  like  this. . . 


Cosmonaut  Nikolayev 

speaking  on  TV  in  his 
native  Chuvashia. 


1  Elvira  Lossman,  Estonian 
girl,  works  and  studies  at 
local  film  studio;  one  day 
she  may  become  a  film, 
star,  who  knows. .  .  r 


National  equality  does  not 
eliminate  any  individual 
peculiarities  of  nations; 
this  man  is  Gutsul  (small 
nationality  living  in  South- 
West  Ukraine)  and  he 
looks  typical  of  all  old 
Gutsuls. 
► 


45°  below  zero  (Centi¬ 
grade)  is  normal  winter 
temperature  for  those  liv¬ 
ing  in  Komi  Autonomous 
I  Republic,  North  of  the 
1  USSR. 


In  Vorkuta,  one  of  USSR's  northernmost 
towns,  deer  is  no  inferior  to  car. 


"Egyptian  Nights"  ballet  has  been  staged  at 
a  very  popular  Tatar  Opera  and  Ballet  Theatre 
in  Kazan,  capital  of  lafar  Autonomous  Re¬ 
public. 


Yakuts  are  famous  bone-carvers,  they 
start  practising  their  art  from  the  child¬ 
hood. 


Never  before  has  there  been  any  doctor 
in  Chukotka,  in  the  Far  North  of  USSR; 
now  they  perform  complicated  surgical 
operations  in  lultin  village  hospital. 


Raissa  Udovikova,  daughter  of  formerly 
nomadic  people,  has  become  an  actress 
of  the  "Romen"  Gypsy  Theater,  unique 
in  the  world. 


BROTHERHOOD 


Aswan  is  the  pride  of  the  liberated  Africa.  Arabs  are 
helped  by  their  Soviet  brothers. 


At  Bhilai  Steel  plant  construction; 
Russians  and  Indians  are  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  there. 


Soviet  experts  help  the  Malis  in 
servicing  the  planes  which  the 
"Air  Mali”  Company  bought  from 
the  USSR. 


Soviet  specialists  assist  the 
Ghanaians  in  prospecting  and 
surveying  work  in  the  Ghana 
savannahs. 


Road  to  Kandagar  is  being  built 
in  Afghanistan  with  the  help  of 
Soviet-made  machines. 

Soviet  geologists  are  helping 
Pakistan  in  oil  prospecting. 
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This  is  a  model  of  a  power 
plant  to  be  built  by  Soviet 
engineers  in  Chilacham,  Indo¬ 
nesia. 


Technological  Institute  in  Ko- 
nakri,  Guinea,  built  with  So¬ 
viet  assistance.  Here  the 
Guinean  national  specialists 
are  trained. 


Mailbag  from  Cuba  with  let¬ 
ters  expressing  Cubans'  frater¬ 
nal  feelings  for  Soviet  men 
and  women  was  delivered  to 
the  addressees. 


''Friendship"  oil-pipe  line 
connecting  USSR  with  the  East 
European  socialist  countries 
begins  here,  in  Tartar  Soviet 
Autonomous  Republic. 


"Friendship  of  the  Peoples",  this  is  how 
Sei  Sirye,  a  lad  from  Estonia,  called 
this  medallion  designed  by  him. 


Technical  school  in  Bahr-Dar, 
Soviet  gift  to  the  people  of 
Ethiopia. 


Tamina  Adi  I,  widow  of  Iraqi  national  hero  tortured  to  death  by  reaction¬ 
aries,  speaking  at  the  World  Women's  Congress  in  Moscow.  Reaction 
of  the  audience. 


^  Soviet  doctors'  prestige  is  very  high; 
^  this  patient  at  the  Moscow  Cardiovas¬ 
cular  Surgery  Institute  came  here  from 
Greece. 


Engineers  in  Tbilisi  have  designed  a 
coffee  plant  to  be  built  in  North 
Vietnam. 


M  the  Patrice  Lumumba  University  of 
Friendship  in  Moscow. 


This  girl  shall  never  be  racial- 
prejudiced.  .  . 


Japanese  children  will  get  Soviet 
anti-polio  vaccine. 


At  the  Friendship  House  :n  Moscow. 


THE  MEANING  OF 
HAPPINESS 


Apple-trees  blossom  and  sky  smiles  not  only  in 

Kazakhstan. 


This  scientist  looks  like  a  stranger  who 
came  from  another  world;  but  for  him 
his  attire  is  quite  convenient  for  he  is 
one  of  the  many  explorers  working  at 
the  "Vostok"  station  in  Antarctica 
where  terrible  blizzards  and  unbeliev¬ 
able  frosts  rage. 


This  man — Vladimir  Demidov — indeed 
holds  the  bunch  of  “keys  to  happiness" 
for  these  are  the  keys  to  his  fellow- 
workers'  new  apartments. 
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Newly-born  are  surrounded  with  good 
medical  care;  and  fathers  who  come  to 
maternity  homes  are  so  anxious  to  see  their 
wives  and,  of  course,  babies. 


This  would  be  an  ordinary  ski  outing  if 
not  for  those  taking  part  in  it;  they  are 
blind  and  live  in  this  white  building 
with  columns  where  they  are  taken 
every  care  of  and  even  accustomed  to 
sport. 


At  the  home  for  the  aged  weavers  of  the  Pyotr 
Alexeyev  Textile  Mills;  doctor  Raissa  Zhukova 
gives  the  aged  many  pieces  of  advice. 


Sergei  Konenkov  (90  years  old),  one  of  the  most 
popular  sculptors  in  the  USSR. 


Students  are  obviously  taking 
a  great  interest  in  this  lecture. 


Students  are  having  their  time 
during  holidays;  this  bottle  of 
champaigne  is  a  prize  for  the 
funniest  joke. 


Boris  Osipov,  a  surgeon, 
enjoys  playing  the  violin. 
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Sensation  No.  1 


This  is  the  title  of  the  first  book 
in  this  series  to  be  published  in 
the  first  half  of  1965.  What  will 
the  reader  find  in  the  book? 
Sensation.  . .  The  late  Lord  North- 
cliff,  owner  of  many  English 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
naturally  a  recognised  authority 
in  the  field  of  information,  thus 
understood  sensation: 
sensation  No.  1 — war, 
sensation  No.  2 — sexual  murder, 
etc. 

The  book  has  no  sensation  of 
this  kind.  But  there  is  a  sensation 
of  another  type  in  it,  the  para¬ 
mount  sensation  of  our  time — the 
Man  of  a  new  world.  The  Man 
who  is  taking  part  in  exciting 
events.  The  Man  with  two  hund¬ 
red  trades  and  professions,  who 
has  lived  a  hundred  of  lives.  .  . 
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